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The constantly increasing importance of the pro- 
blems involved in education and training, especial- 
ly as factors in economic and social development, 
has led all countries - industralized or not - to 
intensify their efforts to develop their educational 
systems, and hence to organize them more logical- 
ly by means of specific planning. 

Unesco has quite naturally endeavoured to 
encourage, promote and accelerate national ini- 
tiatives by giving a priority position in its pro- 
grammes to the planning of educational develop- 
ment. That priority took definite form in the 
organization of the Department of Planning and 
Financing of Education as a part of the Unesco 
Secretariat for the purpose of providing direct 
assistance in that field to the Member States, by 
the creation of regional centres for the training 
of planners at Beirut, Dakar, New Delhi and San- 
tiago, and finally by the establishment in Paris in 
1963 of the International Institute for Educational 
Planning (IIEP),! an agency for study, research 
and training. 

The IIEP study and research programme, 
started early in 1964, has developed in several 
directions. From the outset, however, the neces- 
sity became apparent of examining and making 
known the wealth of definite experience already 
acquired by those countries which were the first 
to undertake the establishment of plans for the 
development of their educational systems and es- 
pecially those in which that effort was a part of 
their general economic and social planning. That 
is especially the case with the Soviet Union, whose 
first five-year plan goes back to the period 1928-32, 
inclusive, and whose eighth five-year plan (1966-70) 
is now being carried out. This case study is there- 
fore devoted to the Soviet experience in planning 
its educational system.? It was prepared under the 
direction of Raymond Poignant, Senior Staff Mem- 
ber of IIEP. 

The principles and procedures governing the 
execution of this project were determined in 1964 
at meetings of Mr. Poignant and ourself with the 
leading authorities of the State Committee for 
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Cultural Relations and the National Commission 
of the USSR for Unesco. 

The core of this publication consists of a study 
prepared bya group of Soviet writers, the individ- 
ual contributions being co-ordinated by K. Nozhko, 
following a plan which had been discussed with 
IIEP. The work of the Soviet group of writers has 
been supplemented by the observations of the mis- 
sion of international experts, organized by IIEP 
and headed by Mr. Poignant, which visited the 
Soviet Union in September-October 1965. 


The study by Soviet writers 


This study deals with the experience acquired by 
the Soviet Union in planning the various sectors 
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from the period of the first five-year plans up to 
the present time. This experience can undoubtedly 
be helpful to other countries, especially those 
which are entering on the pathway of a planned 
economy or which are already so engaged, in or- 
ganizing the planning of their own educational sys- 
tems in an efficient manner. That is the purpose 
which has guided the authors in explaining, in the 
fullest possible detail permitted by the restricted 
size of this work, the methods used in the prepara- 
tion of the Soviet educational development plans, 
the standards on which the planning was based, and 
the reasons underlying the choices. They also give 
all useful information on the administrative organ- 
ization of the planning and on the part played by 
the various agencies and institutions concerned, 
from the schools themselves to the State Planning 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
knownas the Gosplan,! which co-ordinated all the 
efforts. 

In accordance with the agreement concluded 
with the National Commission of the USSR for 
Unesco, the preparation of the study was entrusted 
to the following writers: 


K. Nozhko, 'Candidate' in economic sciences? 
Introduction; Part Two, chapter 1 (Planning of 
national education and the balance-sheet of 
labour resources); chapter 3 (Planning of voca- 
tional-technical education); chapter 4 (Planning 
of higher and secondary specialized education); 
chapter 5 (Financing of education); chapter 6 
(Prospects for the development of education). 

E. Monoszon, Member of the Academy of Pedago- 

gical Sciences of the USSR 
Part One, chapter 1 (Primary and secondary 
general education). 

V. Zhamin, Doctor of economic sciences 
Part Two, chapter 2 (Planning of secondary 
general education). 

V. Severtsev, 'Candidate! in philosophical sciences 
Part One, chapter 2 (Vocational-technical edu- 
cation); chapter 3 (Secondary specialized edu- 
cation); chapter 4 (Higher education). 

Aswe have said, Mr. Nozhko has co-ordinated all 

the parts and edited the final text of the study. 


Observations of the international mission 


The organization of an international study mission 
by ITEP was decided on dur 


ing the meeti i 
Moscow in 1964, : meS a 


qee to which we have referred. The 
mission had a twofold objective: (a) to enable a 
group of experts from four continents? to have 
direct contact with Soviet educational problems 
and thus to broaden the field of their own experi- 
ence; (b) to make the undertaking, in so far as 
Possible, a task of international co-operation. 
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In connexion with this second objective, a part 
of the work of the members of the mission, after 
they had acquired a thorough and practical first- 
hand knowledge of the problems of Soviet educa- 
tion (see the introduction to 'Observations of the 
IIEP mission to the USSR'), consisted in exchang- 
ing views with the group of Soviet writers, thus 
providing an opportunity to suggest improvements 
and additions which could be made to certain points 
of the original text. In addition, the members of 
the mission themselves prepared comments on 
four subjects which seemed to them to be particu- 
larly important and on which they felt that an ex- 
pression of the point of view of outside observers 
would be interesting. Raymond Poignant has done 
the final editing of this work. 

It would be illogical and unrealistic to hold 
every member of the mission personally respon- 
sible for all shades of opinion expressed in the 
final wording of this synthesis. The International 
Institute for Educational Planning has endeavoured 
to reflect as faithfully as possible the opinion of 
the mission as a whole in this final text, and we 
believe we have succeeded in doing so. We have 
been helped in this effort by individual comments 
from the various members. However, it is of the 
essence of a work of this kind that the editor of 
the final text and the Institute itself must, in the 
final analysis, take the responsibility for the pub- 
lished text in its form and content. A 

The Institute expresses its thanks to the pone 
authorities for having so kindly authorized an 
facilitated the execution of this study. It expresses 
special appreciation to the Honourable Chairman 
of the State Committee for Cultural Relations, of 
the USSR Council of Ministers, and of the National 


1. In order to avoid frequent repetition of the long title, 
' State Planning Committee of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR',we will refer to it by its Russian abbre- 
viated title, 'Gosplan'. g v 

2. In the Soviet Union, students of universities Or ee 
tutes of equivalent level who successfully comple 
their studies and prepare a ‘diploma work' Poga 
thesis) or 'graduation project' receive the title o 
engineer, agronomist, economist, medical physician, 
teacher, etc. These titles are not, properly speaking, 
academic degrees in science. The academic degrees 
in scientific fields are 'kandidat' (in economics, 
philosophy, mathematics, physics, etc.) and 'doktor 
(in the same fields). The degree of 'kandidat' (post- 
graduate or special research student) is awarded after 
completing the 'aspirantura', passing the examina- 
tions and submitting an accepted thesis. The degree 
of 'doktor' is awarded after acceptance and defence 
of a doctoral dissertation. The titles of 'dotsent' 
(senior lecturer) and 'professor' are given to those 
who teach in institutions of university level. 


3. The composition of the mission is shown in annex T 
following the observations of the mission. 


Commission of the USSR for Unesco, and his asso- 
ciates, to the authorities of the Ministry of Higher 
and Secondary Specialized Education of the Minis- 
try of Education of.the USSR, to the State Com- 
mittee for Vocational and Technical Training, the 
Gosplan of the USSR, the ministries and commit- 
tees of RSFSR of Russia and Azerbaijan, the Acad- 
Pedagogical Sciences of the USSR, and 
others who very kindly welcomed the members of 
the mission and provided them with information 
and reference data. Our thanks are also extended 
toall directors of schools, professors and teach- 
ers and local educational administrators, who gave 
freely of their time to the members of our mission. 
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We are specially grateful to the four Soviet 
writers, and particularly to the co-ordinator of 
the work, Mr. Nozhko, for the heavy task which 
they so willingly undertook at the request of our 
Institute and which they carried out so well. 

Weare grateful, last but not least, to the mem- 
bers of the international mission for the efforts 
which they put forth in the performance of the 
difficult task which had been entrusted to them. 

We are happy today to submit the result of all 
that work to the attention of those who, throughout 
the world, are actively concerned with the vast 
new problems which arise in planning the develop- 
ment of educational systems. 


Philip H. Coombs 
Director, IIEP 
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The level of the educational and cultural develop- 
ment of a society is determined by a country's 
material production, its economic development; 
for education to develop, the necessary social and 
political conditions must first exist. Educational 
development, however, does not automatically 
follow from increased material production. The 
process depends on the efforts society devotes to 
the task, and on the material resources which 
society can allocate to developing the material 
basis for institutions of public education. ite 

Economic progress on the other hand is indis- 
solubly linked with, and depends on, the educational 
level of the population, as well as growing produc- 
tivity of labour, and the full and rational use ofa 
country's labour resources. High rates ofnational 
economic development cannot be achieved without 
educated people, qualified workers and specialists 
in different branches of knowledge. This means 
that there must be a broad and well-organized 
system of public education. However, it is impos- 
sible to achieve a high level of education for the 
broad masses of workers unless a country's econ- 
omy is developed, since it is only when the level 
of labour output in branches of material production 
is high that it is possible toachieve a wide expan- 
sion of public education. i ~ 

From the very beginning ofthe Soviet régime 
first priority was givento pressing economic pro- 
blems, to ways of organizing the national economy, 
of registering and controlling production manage- 
ment. It was particularly necessary to solve these 
problems in an historically short space of time, 
since pre-revolutionary Russia was an economic- 
ally backward country with a very low level of 
public education. 

V.I. Lenin, founder of the Soviet State, in his 
article entitled, 'The immediate tasks of the Soviet 
régime', observed: 'The taskof state administra- 
tion which has now become the first priority of 
the Soviet régime has this further special feature 
that - possibly for the first time in the modern 
history of civilized peoples - we have to tackle 
the problem of setting up a form of government 
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where preference in order of importance will be 
given not to politics but to economics. ' 

Guided by Lenin's plan for constructing social- 
ism, our country has adhered to the general policy 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 
for industrializing the country, collectivizing 
agriculture and achieving a cultural revolution. 
The problems of economic development were 
tackled on the basis of the national economy's 
technical requirements and of a wide expansion of 
public education. 

It is common knowledge that in pre-revolution- 
ary Russia three-quarters of the population of the 
age of 9 and above were illiterate; and in many 
areas of Central Asia and other border regions 
of tsarist Russia almost the entire population was 
illiterate. 

With the establishment of the Soviet régime in 
the USSR, the political as well as economic pre- 
requisites were created for carrying out a cultur- 
al revolution. In the early years of the régime an 
immense amount of work was done to abolish 
illiteracy. A uniform system of schools for work- 


ing-class children was instituted, which opened up 


hildren to obtain 
tudies. The elimi- 


wrote, 'Without the guidance of 
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only as the result of a steady rise 3 sae hal 
tional and cultural level of the Soviet peop S ” 
This progress followed what was consi ere 
to be an objective natural law of a socialist p 
ety. Lenin pointed out that socialism implies t e 
systematic organization of a socially productive 
process 'for ensuring full prosperity and er 
all-round development ofall members of society A 
The principal aim of socialist production is to 
ensure fuller satisfaction of the ever-increasing 
materialand cultural requirements ofthe workers. 

The extent and scope of the cultural revolution 
carried out in the USSR during the Soviet régime 
are revealed in the following figures. In tsarist 
Russia the number of persons who went beyond 
primary education was 1.4 million, whereas in the 
USSR,according to the 1959 population census, they 
numbered 71.2 million, Illiteracy has virtually 
ceased to exist in the USSR. 

In tsarist Russia in 1913 the number of people 
with higher, incomplete higher and secondary spe- 
cialized education was only about 290, 000, includ- 
ing those who did not use their training; whereas 
at the beginning of 1965 the number of people with 
graduate or post-graduate higher education and 
secondary specialized training? (including those 
engaged in domestic occupations, the armed ser- 
vices and pensioners) amounted to 18.6 million. 

During the years of Soviet government, educa- 
tional institutions in the USSR produced 6. 1 million 
specialists with higher education and 9.7 million 
with secondary qualifications. In comparison with 
pre-revolutionary times this meant a steep rise 
in the extent to which the national economy was 
equipped with specialists. All branches of the 
national economy and culture now have highly 
qualified personnel. As of 15 November 1964, Soviet 
enterprises employed 11.2 million specialists, not 
counting members of the armed services, of whom 
4.5 million had higher education and 6.7 million 
secondary specialized education. By contrast, only 
about 200,000 specialists with higher and second- 
ary education were employed in 1913 in pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia. 

It should be noted that, at present, 
specialists with higher and secondary 
there are 6.6 million women or 58 per 

total number of specialists. 
proof that in the Soviet State, w 
freedorn and equality. 

From 1940 to 1964, schoo 
viding vocational-technical] 
million skilled workers. 

In the 1964/65 educational year, the number of 
pupils taught in the USSR (in all types of institu- 
tions) amounted to 68.9 million, of whom 55.2 
million were being taught in schools of genera] 
education, vocational-technical se 


-hools and col- 
leges, schools for factory and plant workers and 
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higher and secondary specialized educational 
institutions. This was 5.5 times more than in 
tsarist Russia, as shown in table 1. , 

The figures shown in table 1 testify to the Soviet 
Union's progress in developing secondary general, 
vocational-technical, secondary specialized and 
higher education and in training skilled workers 
and specialists. These results were achieved in a 
planned economy, and because of the constant con- 
cern the Communist Party and the Soviet govern 
ment showed for the development of education 1n 
our country. 

In the first year of the Soviet régime, a decree 
of the Council of People's Commissars, dated 
2 August 1918 and drawn up and signed by Lenin, 
proclaimed the reorganization of schooling on new 
principles. The doors of educational institutions 
were thrown wide open to the workers; instruction 
inall teaching establishments, including univers- 
ties, became free of charge and students were 
offered material assistance by the State. 

The USSR constitution formally confirms hor 
right of all citizens to education. It is a righ 
made tangible by universal compulsory, eight” 
year courses of education, by a wide developmen” 
of secondary general, polytechnical, vocational- 
technical, secondary specialized and higher educa- 
tion, by the broadest possible expansion of a 
and correspondence courses, by the fact that Pe 
forms of education are free, by a system of stie 
scholarships, ete. Most students in universitle® 
and in secondary specialized educational institu- 
tions receive state scholarships and live in inex 
pensive hostels. All students are exempt from 
payment for books, textbooks, school requisites: 
and medical attention. They are also granted Spe- 
cially reduced rates in sanatoria, rest homes, 
etc. Students of higher and secondary specialize 
educational institutions who take evening or sor” 
respondence courses while working are given SUP 
plementary leave allowances at their place a 
employment extending up to forty days a year. Tis 
gives them time to carry out laboratory exper} 

ments and to take examinations. In the case Of # 
senior study course, a four-month leave ofabsenc™ 
is given to university students, and a two-month 
leave to pupils of secondary specialized education 
al institutions - this inorder 


to prepare and defer 
a graduate thesis. 


The education of the people is the most impor s 
tant social task in developing a Soviet gacion 
Education in a Soviet school forms the basis of i 
Vocational, general cultural and political grow! 


l. V.L Lenin, Works, vol.6, p.37, of Russian text. h 

2. The educational terms used in the present Englié 
text of the study conform, as much as possible, W? 
those used in the different volumes of World Survey 
of Education, published by Unesco. 
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Table 1. Rate of enrolment in the various institutions of learning from 1914/15 to 1964/65 


ee 


Number of pupils (in thousand) 


Number of pupils per 
10000 of population 


Propor- 
1914/15 1940/41 1964/65 tion(ê) 1914/15 1940/41 1964/65 
General education schools of all types 9656 35552 46 664 4.8 607 1864 2036 
i -technical schools; factory 
oe aes tecbate 106 Th 1607 15.0 ni 38 70 
ialized educational 
ae 54 975 3326 61o 300 soo oas 
Higher educational institutions _127 __ 812 _3608 28.0 8 _42 _157 
Total 9943 38 056 55 205 5.5 625 1995 2408 
ota 


a. Increase in number of pupils in 1964/65 over 1914/15 


of a human being and of the formation of a well- 
rounded personality. Through education, people 
acquire a mastery of scientific methods and are 
given the opportunity to take part in the develop- 
ment of science and to enrich the cultural heritage 
of their country. An increase in people's educa- 
tional qualifications arises from the need for 
scientific and technical progress and for the ex- 
pansion of productive and social relationships. The 
possession of scientific knowledge enhances the 
role of the working classes as a productive force. 
To an ever-increasing extent science becomes a 
direct force in production when educated people 
develop scientific learning and apply its achieve- 
ments. The growth of present-day society is in- 
separably bound up with science; the latter, in 
turn, is closely connected with education, which 
furnishes its disciples with a foundation for their 
future scientific social and professional activities. 

In this way, education in the USSR ensures the 
production of well-informed, integrally developed 
and educated citizens capable of doing both phys- 
ical and intellectual work and of taking an active 
part in the various spheres of the social, govern- 
mental and cultural life of the country. Similarly, 
the education imparted by higher and secondary 
educational institutions exerts an active influence 
on the growth of peoples' cultural and technical 
attainments, as well as on the degree of develop- 
ment of their individual abilities. Through the 
latter, it effectively influences the technique of 
production and the rate of its development, pro- 
motes the growth of culture, science and art, the 
emergence of new social relationships, and the 
all-round expansion and perfection of democracy, 
The level of general education attained determines 
also the level of the individual's spiritual devel- 
opment as regards principles, morals and taste. 
All of this is of major social Significance, both 
theoretically and practically, 


; in so far as the 
amelioration or enhancement 


of the educational 


level does have, in certain special ways, an in- 
fluence in changing the social image of society, 
eliminating serious social inequalities which arise 
between the intellectual and labour sectors. 

As the Soviet people, led by the Communist 
Party, have embarked on the task of building a 
communist society, the problems of developing 
public education have acquired today even more 
significance than in the past. 

The new programme adopted at the twenty- 
second session of the Communist Party proposes 
to bring into effect, as one of the basic objectives 
in the sphere of education and training, a universal 
compulsory system of complete secondary educa- 
tion. It was pointed out, first, that as scientific 
and technical development advances, higher and 
secondary specialized education will need to be 
further expanded; second, that reduced working 
hours and the considerable rise in the standard 
of living of the entire population will produce 
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In the Soviet Union, a uniform system of education 
has been set up which includes: (a) schools of 
general education (with a whole range of different 
types of educational institutions, including general 
primary schools, eight-year schools, complete 
secondary schools, incomplete secondary schools, 
boarding-schools, secondary schools for children 
with physiological defects, language schools, 
schools with a bias toward mathematics, biology, 
chemistry, etc.); (b) schools and colleges for the 
vocational-technical education of workers and 
collective farmers, secondary specialized educa- 
tional establishments (technicums); (c) higher 
educational establishments | (universities, insti- 
tutes, academies, special higher schools). 

The Soviet system of education is designed to 
link education and training of the rising generation 
with life, and, for adults, to combine regular work 
with continued instruction and education adapted 
to their personal vocation and the needs of society. 
Our society calls for education to be flexible 


enough to take into account the genuine demands 


Introduction 


of the national economy and culture, and also the 
diverse interests and working and living condi- 
tions, as well as the tastes and abilities, of the 
younger generation. 

The educational system in the Soviet Union has 
been based from the outset on the continuity, uni- 
formity and inter-relation of all grades of educa- 
tionand types of schools (general educational and 
vocational, secondary and higher). It is designed 
to provide access to education for the working 
masses, a dream which had long been cherished 
by the leading intellects of mankind. Marx and 
Lenin provided scientific arguments in support 
not only of the practicability of such a system but 
also of its need in the context of the new social 
structure, By creating - duringa profound cultural 
revolution that constituted one of the important 
aspects of Lenin's plan for building socialism in 
the USSR - its own system of education, the Soviet 
government is giving practicaleffect to this great 
task on a state-wide scale, for the first time in 
history. 


to 
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ELIMINATION OF ILLITERA cY 


A. ELIMINATION OF ILLITERACY - 
AN IMPORTANT LINK IN 
THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


The October Socialist Revolution was the starting- 
point for a profound cultural transformation of 
Russia. The twin labours of constructing a new 
society and reconstructing the country economi- 
cally called for raising the educational and cultural 
level of the masses who, under tsarism, had been 
condemned to illiteracy and ignorance. According 
to 1897 census figures, literacy in Russia was 
only 24 per cent (of all persons above 9 years of 
age); i.e., 35.8 per cent of the male population 
and 12.4 of the female population. In the rural 
population literacy was lower still while peoples 
of non-Russian nationality were disadvantaged by 


the colonialist policy of tsarism. Thus, according 
to the same census figures, literacy among the 
Tadzhiks amounted to 3.9 per cent, Kasakhs 2.1, 


Uzbeks 1.6, Turkmen and Yakuts 0.7, and Kirghiz 
0.6. Two decades later, in 1917, the educational 
level of tsarist Russia was still one of the lowest 
in the world. ' In no country of Europe except savage 
Russia', Lenin wrote, 'were the masses of the 
people so despoiled in the matter of education, 
enlightenment and learning. '1 

In Lenin's view, the beginnin 
cultural transformation entaile 
and spiritual emancipation of 
this view, he saidin a spee 
Russian congress of Soviets 


t plementing 
revolution. In the 


Address to 
=R o 


the citizens of Russia, delivered on 29 October 
(11 November), A.V. Lunacharsky, People's Com- 
missar for Education, wrote: ! Any truly demo- 
cratic authority in the educational sphere opw 
country where illiteracy and ignorance are rife 
must make its first task that of combatting this 
atmosphere of gloom. It must, in the shortest 
period of time, try to achieve universal literacy 
by organizinga network of schools that satisfy the 
requirements of contemporary education and by 
introducing universal, compulsory, free education. 
The fight against illiteracy and ignorance cannot 
be confined merely to organizing properly school 
teaching for children, adolescents and young per- 
Sons. Adults too will want to be rescued from thE 
humiliation of being unable to read or write 
Schools for adults must occupy a prominent place 
in the general plan of education. ' ; 
Subsequently, the programme of the Communis! 
Party at its eighth congress (March 1919) define 
the means for raising the cultural level of the 
masses. The programme called for the introduc- 
tion of free, compulsory general and technical 
education for children of both sexes up to 17 years 
of age as well as sufficient government help for 
the self-education and self-development of work- 
ers and peasants through the creation of a network 
of extra-scholastic educational institutions, suc? 
as libraries, schools for adults, peoples! institutes 
and universities, courses, lectures, cinemas, StU~ 
dios, etc. 
The department for extra-scholastic educatio? 
of the People's Commissariat for Education, head- 
ed by N.K. Krupskaya, a prominent Communist 
Party worker and distinguished Soviet pedagogY® 
of the Marxist School, carried out a great deal ° 
work in bringing education and enlightenment t° 
adult workers. 
The first all-Russian congress on extra-scho- 
tic education was held in May 1919. Leni? 
appealed to its members to combat the cultura! 


las 


l. V.I. Lenin, 


Works, 3rd edition, vol.16, p.140. 
2. V.L Lenin, 


Works, vol. 26, p.224. 


backwardness of the workers and emphasized the 
special need for eliminating illiteracy. The con- 
gress outlined a plan for universal education in 
the republic and requested the Soviet government 
to help promote the important cause of universal 
literacy by enacting a special decree addressed 
to that subject. The request was granted. 


B. MILESTONES OF LITERACY WORK 


On 26 December 1919, Lenin, as President of the 
Council of People's Commissars, signed the his- 
i iminati filliteracy among 
toric decree 'onthe elimination o ate 
the population of the RSFSR.' The decree hearse 
led the entire population of the republic A oe 
the ages of 8 and 50 years to learn to rea ns 
write in a native language or in Russian, as they 
preferred. The decree created the mrs — 
requisite for achieving universal liten m 
vided a two-hour reduction in the ips oo ar 
without loss of wages for pupils atten tant tl 
for reading and writing. Furthermore, P spn 
was granted to make use of peoples itable pre- 
churches, clubs, private houses, or sui oo 
mises in factories, Soviet oS g 
places to teach illiterate persons. P 
The: closest co-operation was d cells 
workers! organizations - trade pee ot Party, 
(embryo organizations) of the ait com= 
the Young Communist League ( a other private 
Mittees working among women, an 1 national im- 
organizations. Given the excepHiona vo tage 
portance of eliminating illiteracy an ulation of the 
of teachers, the entire literate = mobilized as 
country not in military service wa ct millions of 
a form of labour service to instru Payment to 
illiterate and semi-literate as at the stan- 
these temporary teachers was ™ a 
dard rates for educational worker to the decree. 
Wide-scale publicity was Paen aie union and 
An active part was taken by pawg en andartists. 
'komsomol' workers, teachers, write bited every- 
Slogans, posters and slides gts aM 'TLlit- 
where proclaiming: 'Down destruction ', "Literacy 
eracy is the blood-sister af Literate people - teach 
is the way to communism , ere even in- 
the aterat, etc. These gppeale i on street 
Scribed on the walls of building 


Pavements. 


After the decree was promulgated, the Council 
er 


ople's Comm ssars 0 ized 
of Pe C i f the RSFSR organiz 
an a ' 3 rdinar, commission for the 
Russian extrao i sy l 


i r the years, co- 
elimination of illiteracy pire 3 seeching 
ca yi 
Ordinated the activity ° 


Uliterates. að non-governmental movement 
on barra e by Party organizations in the 
ikbez'), 


t d countryside, developed throughout the 
owns and c 
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USSR. The campaign for literacy was headed by 
communists and Party organizations in towns and 
country. Statistics are incomplete, but in 1920, 
despite civil war, foreign intervention and econom- 
ic disruption, more than 12,000 literacy centres 
('likpunkty') were operating in forty-one European 
provinces ('guberniye') of the RSFSR and in the 
autonomous territories (Tchuvashskaya, Marii- 
skaya, Komi, etc.). 

Teaching went on everywhere, even in the open 
air. Teachers used home-made devices, posters, 
newspapers and pamphlets. Special ABC books 
were compiled for adults. Many local intellectuals 
and prominent workers inyoung socialist cultural 
groups joined in the campaign. Maxim Gorki, the 
writer, was a member of the 'likbez' extraordi- 
nary commission, and under his sponsorshipa spe- 
cial series of books for semi-literates was pub- 
lished. Vladimir Mayakovsky, the poet, drew 
artistic propaganda posters and composed verses 
dedicated to the literacy campaign (Agitazbuka, 
etc.). Teachers did an enormous amount of work 
in eliminating illiteracy. When they were free from 
school duties they personally gave lessons to 
illiterates, acted as instructors in 'likbez' and 
directed the work of volunteers. Officials of Soviet 
departments, students, librarians, superintendents 
of rural cottage-libraries, agricultural specialists, 
physicians, pupils of the senior classes of second- 
ary schools and literate workers and peasants all 
contributed their efforts. 

By July 1921 (according to figures of the extra- 
ordinary commission), 4.8 million people had al- 
ready been taught, more than half of them being 
Red Army soldiers. Nevertheless, neither the 
Communist Partynor the Soviet government con- 
sidered these accomplishments as sufficient. The 
work of eliminating illiteracy was hindered by the 
campaign against the cultural revolutio 
waged by enemies of the social structure - the 
bourgeoisie and the Kulaks. In the non-Russian 
republics bourgeois nationalists were stubbornly 
opposed to the elimination of illiteracy. 7 

Other problems arose, 
economic and psychological 
people refused to learn to r 


n being 


whose breadwinners died as a result of the civil 
war. Illiterates and semi-literates were provided 
with textbooks and writing materials at govern- 
ment and community expense. 

The Party's Central Committee and the Soviet 
government took steps to overcome the difficulties 
and to solve the problem of raising the cultural 
level of the people. In 1922-23 all-Russian and 
local congresses were held at which the practical 
problems connected with implementing the Lenin 
decree against illiteracy were discussed. Steps 
were taken to see that reading and writing schools 
were supplied with textbooks, copybooks and pen- 
cils. In 1923 a voluntary society, 'Doloi megramot- 
nost' - ODN (Down with illiteracy) was formed to 
assist 'likbez', with M.I. Kalinin, chairman of the 
Central Executive Committee of the USSR, as its 
head. As stated inthe statutes of ODN, the principal 
aim of the society was 'to campaign for the mass 
literacy of all the peoples of the RSFSR.' To this 
end, 'the society from its own resources and with 
support from private individuals will: (a) eliminate 
illiteracy and semi-literacy among adults and 
backward or retarded persons; (b) carry out mass 
political educational work both among its own 
members and among students and social teachers, 
and induce them to take a practical part in the eco- 
nomic and political life of the country'. 

With the help of many activists, such as the 
'komsomols', the ' Down with illiteracy' society 
greatly advanced the work of eliminating illiteracy 
and semi-literacy in the country. The 'Pioneers 
friends of ODN', whose members taught illiterate 
adults, delivered library books, organized amateur 
theatre groups and concerts at 'likbez! centres, etc, 

In carrying out the resolutions adopted at the 
second all-Russian congress for the elimination of 
illiteracy, a planwas devised to eliminate illiter- 
acy among the USSR population between the ages of 
18 and 35 by the tenth anniversary of the October 
Revolution. The first of May, 1925, was the date 
by which illiteracy was to be eliminated amon 
members of the Party and 'komsomols ', delegates 
from women's branches, members of councils a 
workers' deputies, members of trade utone o 
among youth undergoing military training. Į Te 
way, it was planned to teach 8 million So mig 
read and write in 1925-26, persons to 

Literacy centres were all the m 


with the people because pa Popular 
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tionand methods of training the illiterate. Schools 
and literacy centres used the phonetic reading 
method, both analytical and synthetical, of teaching 
reading and writing in local languages. This method 
is called 'phonetic' because it is based on the 
teaching of language sounds and the manner of 
transcribing these sounds. Knowledge of the pecu- 
liarity of different sounds and syllables of the 
native tongue, the manner of designating these 
sounds by letters, and the analysis of word struc- 
ture and the arrangement of syllables in words, 
helped the students to learnto read comparatively 
quickly. 

In teaching reading and writing, instructors cut 
out each letter of the Russian alphabet and glued 
them on cardboard. An assembling board was then 
used. It was a rectangular board on which were 
sewn or glued horizontal cardboard strips. The top 
Part could be folded over; the letters of the alphabet 


were Placed behind this folding part to form Syl- 
lables and words. 


Throughout the entire period of instruction, 


reading and writing were taught simultaneously 
and the same method was followed for both. 

As Supplementary devices to help the illiterate, 
placards were hung in many public places, such 
as reading rooms, clubs and bazaars, showing the 
letters of the Russian alphabet, Other methods of 


visual teaching of reading and writing were use 
as well. 


A great dea 
illiteracy amon 
For instance, 
were learnin 
SSR, 36,400 
67,600 in G 


lof work was done on abolishing 
E People of non-Russian nationality: 
early in 1926, 540,900 illiterate 
& to read and write in the Ukrainian 
in Belorussia, 29,600 in Azerbaija" 


of eliminatin, 
that many n: 


Revolution, hay wri heir ow” 
’ ea eir 
At the ti a ritten language of t 


teen nation 
had reache 
languages of ma 
neously and 
of the nati 
Russian let 


ny peoples were pursued simulta- 
, in particular, the alphabets of me 
onal languages were transposed i? 
i tters to help win the fight for univers 
eracy. Millions of editions of ABC spelling-b0? 
and textbooks were published in native and Russia” 
languages for previously backward peoples. 
_ Newspapers and special periodicals were PUP” 
lished both centrally and locally for pupils ° 
likbez' Schools and for semi-literates; they Wer? 
Printed in large type and contained study materi?” 
Radio was also used as a medium for teaching 
Central and local broadcasting stations made it ĉ 


28 


practice to organize a series of general education- 
al transmissions, and wide publicity was given by 
this medium to the progress of adult education and 
'likbez' work in general. l 

Along with literacy schools came massive 
development of other methods of teaching young 
persons and adults. There were one-year and two- 
year general educational courses, courses in polit- 
ical education, advanced courses for adults, work- 
ers' faculties ('rabfaky'), Soviet Party schools, 
and workers' colleges. The 'rabfaky', which 
Sprang up early in 1919, played a special ae in 
training workers for executive positions. ey 
were set up in higher educational establishmen 3 
to prepare workers and peasants for advance 
u the end of 1927, the country's national on 
nomy had been largely rebuilt. The eS o 
socialist reconstruction made it necessary, ow- 
ever, to intensify the campaign for a further a 
provement in the cultural level of the — ae 
class and peasant labourers. pme e E S 
the fifteenth Party congress, which =e ier 
first five-year plan for national economic 

i tr ar 

ee Bicol he with the objectives of ip Hs 
reconstruction, the five-year plan pg ta nail 
account the need fora definite rise in the cu — 
level of ruraland urban populations, peru 
of the national cultures of the peoples Os eta 
and must link cultural progress with es te rd 
ization of the country, as an rains > eer vi Dh 
general plan for socialist construc ped adore 

"The plan for cultural epee Stan 
based on those objectives of ER iie rinder 
which ensure the aan o siren 
workin asses (univer s Jon, 
ii stainc ey maas vocationaland re a 
etc.) and on the task of nae se qua 
i i ifi orkers. 
its and scientific worker ate plan fr calturl 
construction, the 'likbez' Sora one than 18 
Plete the transition to literacy pte 
i ae hem a De T te illiteracy in Russia 

The movement to elt ically, it took the 
developed fresh momentum. Bester a organized 
form ofa culture campaign ( oI! which continued 
onthe initiative of the 'Komso™” | eg the ser- 


e en 
over several years. The a for the 'likbez' 
vices of the younger gen 
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movement. The Central Committee o 
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illiteracy' society, the co-operative movement 
and various private organizations under the lead- 
ership of Party organs formed a Single ' cultural 
campaign' front. Cultural campaign offices sprang 
up everywhere and the campaign's tasks became 
gradually more extensive. Militants made a point 
of seeing that all children attended school, cam- 
paigned for cleanliness and hygiene in factories 
and in the everyday environment. ' Kultpokhod' 
methods were used to teach agricultural tech- 
niques and to increase the number of pre-school 
institutions and libraries. Socialist emulation in 
'likbez' work became widespread in workshops 
and factories, towns, regions and republics; it took 
on various forms and used various methods (‘lik- 

bez' spartakiad sports competitions, cultural 

campaigns, 'counter-culture' plans, reciprocal 

checking of commitments, organization of help for 

backward pupils - the so-called 'social towing', 

etc.). 

Besides teaching illiterates, more intensive 
efforts were devoted to the mass education of 
semi-literates; this was of great importance as 
it prevented relapses into illiteracy and helped to 
raise the cultural level of the people. 

But the culture campaign, as amass movement 
to promote culture, also had a number of defects. 
There was a certain hastiness in the teaching of 
illiterates and an insufficient allowance for their 
vocational interests. The massive movement was 
not always fully planned and organized. 

In May 1929, the Party's Central Committee 
adopted a resolution on 'work on the elimination 
of illiteracy'. It drew attention to the need for a 
radical reorganization in the light of accumulated 
experience. There was to be a systematic organ- 
ization of the task of eliminating illiteracy on the 
basis of a single plan. It called for a union of 
forces and resources, along with a wid 
of autonomy to all organizations 
the elimination of illiteracy, 

The sixteenth congress of the 
(June-July 1930) made the intr 


e measure 
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subsequent years the work on eliminating illiter- 
acy and semi-literacy was continued. During the 
years 1933-37, 21 million illiterate adults and 
about 20 million semi-literate adults were given 
instruction. The results of the work done in the 
USSR to eliminate illiteracy are illustrated by the 
1939 population census figures in.table 2. 

Table 2. Literacy of the USSR population between 
the ages of 9 and 50 (in percentage) 


Males Females Total 
Total population 
9 February 1897 39.1 13.7 26.3 
17 December 1926 71.5 42.7 56.6 
17 January 1939 95.1 83.4 89.1 


Urban population 


9 February 1897 65.5 43.1 55.6 


17 December 1926 88.0 73.9 80.9 

17 January 1939 97.6 91.0 94.2 
Rural population 

8 February 1897 34.3 9.6 21.7 

17 December 1926 67.2 35.9 50.6 

17 January 1939 93.8 79.2 86.3 


Particularly striking progress in eliminating 
illiteracy was made in the Union republics. In 
1939, the literacy level among women in the pre- 
viously most backward republics (Tadzhikistan, 
Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Kirgizia and others) 
closely approached that of men. In solving the prob- 
lem of eliminating illiteracy Lenin's nationality 
policy played an enormous part, as it gave all 
citizens of the USSR the right and the o 
of being taught in their native tongue. 

Before the Second World War began, Russia had 
practically reached the point of complete literacy. 

The Communist Party regarded the campaign 
for literacy as an essential first step to increase 
the general educational level of the workers. This 
was precisely why a network of general educational 
schools for adults was widely expanded Parallel 
tothe rapid increase in similar Schools for chil i 
ren. Inthe 1930s, the emphasis of the "likbes' Sar 
tem shifted to work with semi-literates to 2" sys- 
education in basic subjects during four Sig 
primary education. After finishing these Schools, 


Pportunity 


these schools. 
Thus, during the 
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come their cultural backwardness and became 
active fighters for building socialism. 


C. GUIDE-LINES IN THE WORK OF 
ELIMINATING ILLITERACY 


To conclude, here are the basic principles On 


which work for the elimination of illiteracy was 
organized. 


The Soviet socialist State, from the first days of 
its existence, decided that one of its most impor- 
tant functions was cultural and educational devel- 
opment. To that end, it set itself the task of making 
all workers literate and creating conditions for 
constant improvement in the level of their educa- 
tion and culture. It extended every assistance for 
workers and peasants, including cultural and edu- 
cational institutions, such as libraries, centres 


ih universities, village reading rooms, cinemas, 
ete. 


The transformation of the USSR within two decades 
into a country where literacy was universal WS 
the result of united action between governmental 
on non-governmental organizations, which, unde” 
© leadership of the Communist Party, carrie 
out an immense programme of cultural improve- 
ment for the workers, The elimination of illiter@° 
and Semi-literacy became a national endeavour” 
i The success of the 'likbez' plan was due * 
ee measure to trade unions, ' komsomols', n 
Te A-supHOried voluntary society, ' Down W? # 
eracy', which mobilized within its ranks 50™ 
5 million ‘culture soldiers'. 


Se pi adults to read and write was closet 
and ed With the political education of the age 
with imparting a minimum of technical ê 
oe knowledge, indispensable for raisiye 
© labour productivity. In this way, the PUP id 
gained a genuine conception of how literacy CO" 


eg their living conditions and raise the COU" 
ry's economic level, 


The relative 


P i- 
: speed with which illiteracy and se™ 
literacy wer 


ward e overcome in such a formerly oe 
bas country as Russia, especially in bor ive 

laas, Could not be achieved without ezten? od 
Planning. Target figures for eliminating illiter® : 
were inserted in the annual and five-year Pee 
for development, Accurate statistics of illite’? 
and semi-literate persons, the formation of Y” 
form 'likbez' Plans in every 
Populated centre, as well as 
for their execution, were i 
the success that was achie 


enterprise and ar i 
strict responsibili; 
mportant elements 
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In a huge country, the varied living conditions of 
illiterates evoked widely different forms and 
methods of teaching, suchas individual and group 
lessons, school and home tuition, after-work teach- 
ing in factories, lessons given to illiterates in field 
camps, inthe tents of nomadic herdsmen, on board 
ships, and so on. 


The peoples of the multi-racial Soviet Union were 
given the possibility and material conditions for 
literacy through national language school books 
and teaching manuals, and national teaching staffs. 


Section II 


A. BASIC STEPS IN IMPLEMENTING 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 
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The establishment of a genuinely democratic uni- 
form system of adult education - from the 'three 
Rs' school to the university - and the prospect of 
obtaining a complete course of education without 


leaving the production bench proved to be valuable 
incentives. 


Experience gained in abolishing illiteracy in the 
USSR can be successfully utilized in other coun- 
tries, making allowance for the special social and 
national features of their development. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF UNIVERSAL 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The young Soviet Republic ventured to eliminate 
the remnants of bourgeois feudalism by proclaim- 
ing equal rights for women, including equal rights 
to education at every level. 

The decree of the all-Russian central executive 
committee of the Councils of Deputies, dated 16 
October 1918, defined the basic principles 'for 
uniform workers' schooling'. Simultaneously, the 
People's Commissariat of Education published 
a declaration of basic principles on the same 
matter. In these documents, the foremost task was 
the complete democratization ofthe school system. 
Schools were declared to be the property of the 
population as a whole. They were to be fully acces- 
sible to all children of both sexes and instruction 
wasto be free. The concept of universal and com- 
pulsory instruction was looked upon as a task to 
be accomplished at the earliest possible moment. 
The uniform workers’ school at first and second 
levels, witha general nine-year cour 
tion, was declared by law to be th 
the educational system. From th 


se of instruc- 
e basic link in 
© standpoint of 
amming, the two 


for workers! 3 
schools from 
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and labour. The school was entrusted with the task 
of developing pupils intellectually, physically, 
morally and aesthetically, of inculcating the rising 
generations with the spirit of collectivism and 
internationalism. It was to encourage the develop- 
ment of creative activity and initiative. Stress was 
laid onthe importance of pupils' organizations and 
of various clubs with educational and instructional 
aims. Dogmatic methods of instruction were to be 
dropped in favour of methods that would stimulate 
a desire for knowledge and active effort among 
pupils. 

The Declaration was not without faults. For 
instance, it underestimated specialized teaching 
in the different disciplines and insisted more on 
educational work being based on productive labour. 
None the less, the Regulations and the Declara- 
tion helped set the stage for building a Soviet 
school suited tothe new social relationships in the 
country. 

School education continued to develop along the 
lines of the Communist Party programme which 
was adopted at its eighth congress in March1919, 
The Party programme called for the introduction 
of universal and compulsory education, both gen- 
eral and technical, for children of both sexes up 
to 17 years of age. They were to be acquainted 
with the theory and practice of the principal 
branches of production. The principle of uniform 
schooling for workers was to be fully implemented 
with instructions given in the native language. 
Schools were to be absolutely secular and to main- 
tain a close connexion between teaching and social- 
ly productive labour and to prepare for the all- 
round development of members of a communist 
society. 

One of the most important tasks proposed by the 
programme was the development of a new teach- 
ing body imbued with communist ideas. 

f In the early years of the Soviet régime, con- 
siderable work was done in developing a network 
of schools and bringing young persons of both sexes 
and of varying age-groups into the educational 
system. 


Evenat that time, the Communist Party and the 
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missars of the RSFSR decided on a plan for in- 
troducing universal compulsory primary educa- 
tion to be completed by the 1933/34 school year- 

The fourteenth all-Russian congress of Soviets, 
held in 1929, agreed on the possibility of acceler- 
ating the rate at which primary education could be 
brought into effect. 

At the sixteenth congress of the all- Union Com- 
munist Party in 1930 a decision was taken to in- 
troduce universal compulsory primary education 
in the USSR. The realization of universal education, 
as a highly important link in the cultural revolution, 
had become particularly essential and, at the same 
time, feasible in view of specific socio-economic 
and political factors. By the beginning of the 1930s 
the USSR had made marked progress in socialist 
industrialization. Socialist reconstruction of agri- 
culture had been achieved in the form of the com- 
plete collectivization of the rural economy. The 
implementation of the five-year national economic 
plans had transformed the face of the country. The 
problem of producing skilled workers, versed in 
new techniques, for industry and agriculture had 
ei one of immediate importance. The intro- 
en on of universal primary instruction and the? 

e transition to seven-year education now became 
seeped because the essential material basis had 
Knesa i ren industry ha ben eta 
Perpa evelof the people's material pro 
Med decision of the Central Executive Commit- 

and of the USSR Council of Ministers (August 
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and school) were established. Supplementing offi- 
cial appropriations, business and private organ- 
izations contributed to such funds. 

The rate at which universal education was 
achieved in the USSR outstripped the experience 
of all other countries in the world. By 1932, almost 
all children between 8 and 11 years of age were 
in school and from then on the increase in the 
number of pupils was chiefly in grades oti vb 
Secondary schools. Between the schoo me = 
1928/29 and 1938/39, the number of eS 
Schools of general education P SR ros 
12.1 . illion, or 2.6 times. 7 

Ae is ak of schools increased, and pai- 
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One of the serious problems involved in pro- 
viding universal education was the insufficiency of 
school buildings. The Soviet government took mea- 
sures to accelerate school construction and began 
by providing government buildings and securing 
the use of large private houses. Quite often houses 
in the country had to be converted into schools for 
the teaching of rural children. Thus, the situation 
was not ideal for teachers and school administra- 
tors. In many city schools, instruction took place 
two and even three timesa day for different groups. 

The development of the 'kolkhozy' speeded 
universal education as new kindergartens and 
school buildings were built from public funds. 
Difficulties were slowly overcome by the efforts 
of teachers, education offices, and the Soviet 
society. 

The third five-year plan, adopted at the eight- 
eenth congress of the Party, outlined a gigantic 
programme of cultural construction. Its aim was 
universal secondary education in towns and the 
completion, in villages and in all the national 
republics, of universal seven-year schooling along 
with progressive expansion of the system so as to 
give children ten years of education. a 

A detailed system was introduced for the regis- 
tration of children subject to universal education 
anda strict check was made of their school atten- 
dance record. 

The attack launched on our homeland on 22 June 
1941 interrupted the peaceful constructive acti- 
vities of the Soviet people. Yet, in spite of the 
grievous war-time conditions, Soviet schools did 
not discontinue their work. Official and private 
bodies continued to wage the campaign for achiey- 
ing universal education even while children were 
being evacuated ' en masse' from threatened areas 
and teachers were being called up for active 
service. 

The following is taken from a leadi 
of 24 March 1942 in Pravda, the centra 
the Communist Party: 'However preoc 
may be by the war, concern for our childr 
their education is still one of our 
The law on universal education Ë 
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taneously in several classes) in populated areas 
having not less than fifteen childrenof school age 
and situated not less than three to four kilometres 
from the nearest school. 

It was extremely difficult to provide universal 
education near the front and inareas that had been 
liberated from enemy occupation as tens of thou- 
sands of school buildings were destroyed. In the 
Ukraine alone up to 20,000 school premises were 
destroyed. With the active working help of the 
population ruined buildings were reconstructed 
and new schools built. 

A resolution of the Council of People's Com- 
missars of the USSR of 1 December 1943 intro- 
duced the education of children starting from 7 
years of age and this led to a great increase in 
the numbers of pupils. In the school year 1944/45 
the number of pupils in Soviet schools rose by 
2 million. 

This measure played a very great part in the 
teaching and education of children. It did away 
with the gap between kindergarten and school. 
Children from 3 to 7 yearsof age attended kinder- 
garten, while 8-year-olds were admitted to schools. 
It enableda 14-year-oldat the endof a seven-year 
course to go on to educational institutions for 
labour reserves. But the rise in the numbers of 
pupils resulting from this measure created addi- 
tional difficulties, such as the need for a larger 
number of school premises and for more teachers. 

For that section of younger people who in the 
war years had gone into factory and transport 
work, general educational schools were organized 
where pupils were given seven-year and secondary 
education without interruption in their work. 

By such means, public education was maintained 
during the years of the Second World War on a 
level that ensured that schooling would expand 
after the country had returned to peaceful life, 

In the school year 1945/46, there were 199, 300 
schools of general education as compared with 
198,600 in 1940/41, so that at the end of the wa 
the network of schools of this kind excentisd a 
pre-war total, although there were 8,7 milli e 
fewer pupils. This was a consequence of nia 
fluctuations in the numbers of children 
cult material conditions of many fand 
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law on the five-year plan for reconstructing and 
developing the national economy for the years 
1946-50. This plan proposed to restore and expand 
the network of primary and secondary schools, to 
provide universal compulsory education for child- 
ren from 7 years upward both in towns and villages, 
and to improve the quality of teaching and educa- 
tion in schools. These targets of the fourth five- 
year plan were successfully fulfilled. Inthe school 
year 1950/51, there were in the USSR more than 
200,000 schools of general education with 33.3 
million pupils. The number of seven-year schools 
rose from 45,700 in the school year 1940/41 to 
59,600 in the school year 1950/51. New building 
helped to increase the size of the schools net- 
work: in the years from 1946 to 1950, 18, 536 
schools were built and brought into operation under 
the official building scheme and on the initiative 
and at the expense of collective farms. 

Party and 'komsomol' organizations, trade 
unions, and collective farms gave much help to 
education bodies in the building and equipping af 
new schools, supplying them with teaching req™i- 
sites, providing fuel, and organizing children'$ 
meals, etc. 

In 1949, universal compulsory seven-year ain 
nei had everywhere become an accomplisbe 

By the end of the fifth five-year plan (1955) 
universal secondary education had been introduc® 
5 the capitals of the republics and the larger 
econ The twentieth congress of the Communis 
ta ua of the Soviet Union thus decided to move e 
lig secondary education in the ng 
sii The result was a major increase ss 
also d ry schools ofall types. The Party congreé n 
b ecided to improve the education of childre 
pore, a new type of educational institutio 
school sa school year, This was the pyara 
dation re Provided round-the-clock accomm, 
established. ay' schools and groups wer 
‘eee December 1958, the Supreme Soviet of th 
e passi a law 'on strengthening the ties en 
of the chool and life and the further develop™ i 
: = public education system in the USSR". It 
ee e reorganization of seven-year into eight-Yer 
rae by the 1962/63 school year. The seconda"? 
a a was considerably expanded in con 
ima of schools rose to 226,700 agains’ 
128,800 in the 1940/41 school year, and the nU 
er of their pupils increased from 35.5 millio” 
42.4 million. 

a These are the basic stages in the introductio, 
universal compulsory education in the US 
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B. ORGANIZATION OF UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATION 


In the USSR universal education is ensured by a 
web of related means. They include holding parents 
and schools responsible for seeing that all child- 
renof school age are afforded educational oppor- 
tunities; the rational geographical distribution of 
schools and school premises; the establishment 
(where the school is remote from the pupil's place 
of residence) of boarding-houses (hostels) attached 
to the schools; providing teachers whoare trained 
to deal with children; enabling children to obtain 
textbooks, school requisites and materials;extend- 
ing material assistance to certain needy pupils 
(free footwear, clothing, hot lunches and meals), and 
other measures of an organizational-educational 
character. 

The principle of com 
a twofold postulate. On t 
of parents, guardians a 
for t enrol chi 
eehtaciione in a school and to see that they attend 
class throughout the statutory course of tuition. 
the other side, it is the duty of the education au- 
thorities to provide every child and a pereon 
of school age with access to a school p. oe — 

The term access, in turn, entails = oa a 
as the teaching language used, the location ole 
School networkand the existence of materia 
ditions for teaching every pupil. 
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ministrative region or town into separate school 
districts ('micro-districts'), so that specific 
territories with a given figure of population are 
served by one school. 

If the allocation of schools by districts has been 
done carefully it should produce a maximum cor- 
relation between schools and population, create 
conditions enabling all children of school age to 
be covered by schooling, and ensure that teachers 
can be easily obtained. 

The greatest difficulties naturally arise in 
connexion with school districts in rural areas. 
Accordingly, education departments devote great 
attention to local circumstances. In the organiza- 
tional structure of a school network various fac- 
tors are taken into account: demographic (size of 
the population, its composition by nationality and 
age); territorial (physical profile of the locality, 
distances, roads); educational-organization (capa- 
city of the school, size of teaching staff, number 
of classrooms, possibility of single-shift teaching). 

In planning the location and staffing of eight- 
year and secondary schools, there is the problem 
of how to achieve the most rational interior 
arrangement of the school so as to ensure proper 
organization of the teaching staff and work and 
the fullest use of the classrooms, science labora- 
tories, workshops for production studies, and 
teaching equipment. In eight-year schools two 
parallel sets of classrooms are arranged and in 
secondary schools three or more parallel sets. 

In each of the Union republics, depending on 
local conditions, a specific school radius is estab- 
lished. As laid down by the resolution of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee and the 
Council of People's Commissars of the RSFSR 
dated 31 August 1925, the maximum radius of a 
district served by one primary school is three 
kilometres. With the introduction of education for 
children from 7 years upwards permission was 
given, in the case of populated centres with not 
less than fifteen children of school a 
primary schools if the nearest schoo 
than two kilometres away. 
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the size of the child populationis specially impor- 
tant for implementing universal education. 

In towns and workers' settlements where the 
passport system has been introduced, information 
about children of schoolage is derived from house 
registers listing the inhabitants and containing 
particulars about the children. Insome cities, such 
as Moscow and Leningrad, special books have been 
introduced to register children of school age. In 
rural localities, the lists of the population are 
kept in the village soviet. 

The government has laid down the procedure 
for recording the names of childrenof school age 
and keeping a check on how the local soviets and 
public education bodies implement the universal 
education law. These operations are carried out 
on the basis of special instructions approved by 
the government of the Union republic which define 
the duties of rural soviets, house administrations 
and schools in carrying out registration. 

Registration is compulsory for children start- 
ing from 6 years of age on 1 September of each 
year - i.e., an age one year younger than the 
statutory age for admission to grade lin schools. 
Fay, recording the number of 6-year old children 
it iS poSsible to determine in advance the number 
of entering pupils for the next school year, and 
provide a basis for the roll of 7-year old children 
who must be admitted on 1 September. 

In cities or towns, the names of all children of 
school age between 7 and 15 or 16 years are com- 
piled by the house administrators ("komendants' ) 
and by persons empowered by the urban executive 
committee of councils of workers! deputies to 
keep a register of such names. The lists are sub- 
mitted not later than 15 August to the administra- 
tive official of the primary school or the head of 
an eight-year secondary school in whose registr: 

tion region the particular house administratio a- 
included. During the school year, details of cha nis 
occurring in the school-age population (arri shi 
departure of children) are reported to the ivalor 
not later than three days after each School 
school's micro-district, case in the 
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The composite data give a picture regarding 
universal education in the territory of each 
school's micro-district, in the territory of the 
administrative region (or city) and thereafter also, 
inthe territory of the province, regionor republic. 

These data represent one of the basic conditions 
essential for planning a school network. Move- 
ments of school-age populations and the size of 
teaching staffs can thus be determined. 


3. Infrastructure of education 


The material conditions of the work done by 
Schools in providing universal education and en- 
suring a high level of instruction, such as ma 
erection of school buildings, the equipment F 
classrooms and laboratories, and the establish- 
ment of student workshops and experimental sta- 
tions, assume great importance in the USSR. Under 
existing legislation, standard buildings are planne 
for Primary, eight-year and secondary schoole, 
and lists are drawn up of the school equipme” 
each type of school requires. 
e extent to which the material substructure 
1 universal education has been provided can Þe 
gleaned from a few figures. Between 1918 an 
1962 in the USSR more than 250,000 school build- 
mgs were erected, more than 150,000 of thes? 
Since the Second World War. About 96, 000 eon 
ee were set up. Schools numbering 
19,000 have experimental stations. 

A great deal of work is done in writing a 
pri lishing textbooks and teaching manuals. genon 
popke are being published in more than seveni 
of to of the peoples of the USSR and in edition 
hese lions. Great attention is being paid to inst® - 
vi & cinemas in schools, and to using radio, ing’ 

sion, teaching machines and other devices i” 
educational work, Libraries are found in ® 
Schools. There is an extensive network of mun” 


i ee Suburban and rural childrens! libraries 
of ich encourage extra-curricula reading of boak 
of literature and Popular science. 

4, 


Teacher training and upgrading 


The most important factor in expanding schoo! 
education is the production of a sufficient number 
of highly qualified teachers. At present, 2-3 mil- 
lion teachers are working in schools of general 
education in the USSR. Teachers of primary 
classes have been trained in teacher-traini™ 
Schools (three-year courses for graduates 
eight-year, and two-year courses for those © 
Secondary schools) and in primary school facultl® 
oe in higher teacher-training institute 
eachers instructing higher grades (5 to 10) nave 
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been trained in teacher-training institutes and 
universities. 

Much work is being done by institutes, schools 
and universities to provide the teacher with re- 
fresher courses, seminars and lectures. 

Every five years each teacher should take re- 
fresher courses in his own field of teaching. Many 
books are published on subjects being taught as 
wellas on problems of pedagogy and method sys- 
tems. Serious attention is paid to standardizing 
the hours of teaching. At present, the teaching 
Schedule for primary school is fixed at = 
four hoursa week and for teachers of gonneg D 
10, at eighteen hours a week. Where the loa = 
heavier, the teacher is paid a supplementary fe 
(calculated on the number of lessons T 
given). In July 1964, a law of the meee | A 
of the USSR increased the salaries of teacher sby 
an average 25 per cent, and a ee na 
went to teachers in the primary schools a ‘he 
rural areas. The country teachers have cried 
of extra privileges such as free iog a — 
lighting and heating, and plots of grow 


and vegetable gardens. 


5. Coping with the problems of drop-outs 


and repeaters 


In order to make universal education — a 
our country it is essential, on he a ent Iai 
Combat the tendency of pupils to rte bee 
School before finishing their cma bani 
the other, to improve in every pos aAa 8 
Performance of the pupils and the q 

Struction. 

A daily attendance record se oun lth 
Classroom and school and inquiri et a 
tinea ee vo eal te their studies 
fined at home by illness are helpe ae O a ate 
by teachers and senior pupils. Nee naera of the 
8iven material assistance from resou 


is kept in every 
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universal education fund. Occasionally, pupils 
(especially adolescents) stop going to school be- 
cause of their poor performance; they are afraid 
they will be kept back for a second year in the 
same grade. 

Teachers in schools do much work in preventing 
and overcoming drop-outs and repeating and as 
a result there has been a systematic decline in 
the number of students kept backin the same grade 
for a second year. 

In the 1930s, the repetition of the same year 
in schools was widespread; in departmental and 
regional schools it amounted to 10 to 12 per cent 
of the total enrolment. At present, the number of 
repeaters has decreased sharply and remains at 
about 3 to 5 per cent. The number of schools and 
classes without repeaters increases annually. This 
is due to the improved methods of teaching, the 
strengthening of the individual approach to stu- 
dents in the teaching process, the recognition of 
the child's individual work during lessons, and 
the constant help by teachers to slower pupils 
through organized mutual help among the children, 
Greater attention is given in Soviet schools to the 
daily acquisition of knowledge, to an analysisof 
the errors committed by the students ‘in oral 
answers and written work, and to the systematic 
work of the teachers in filling gaps in the know- 
ledge of students. An important factor in raising 
the quality of their knowledge is the training of 
students to use this knowledge creatively in prac- 
tice. For failing students, there are supplementary 
studies organized outside classes. 

The greatest number of failures isto be found 
in the middle grades (5 to 8); this is due to the 
peculiarities of this age group (transition from 
having one teacher in grades 1 to 4 to having seven 
or eight teachers for different subjects, difficulties 
in formation of character, and so forth). Repeti- 
tion ingrades 9 and 10 appears tobe exceptionally 
rare. 


PRESENT-DAY SYSTEM OF S 


GENERAL EDUCATION ECONDARY 


of 
ntieth congress 
As already pointed out, the psa iet Union adopted 


a broad programme for R ; 
© communist education 0 the need for serious 
directed special attention t 


on strengthening 
and the further 


USSR! adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on 24 December 1958. The principal tasks of the 
Soviet school as defined by the law were the pre- 
paration of pupils for life and socially useful 
labour, the further raising of the general and tech- 
nical educational level, and the training of educated 
people with a sound knowledge of the scientific 
principles of Soviet society and with communist 
ideals. On the basis of the law, the school system 
and the content and methods of educational work 
done in schools were reorganized. 


A. EIGHT-YEAR GENERAL 
POLYTECHNICAL SCHOOL 


The eight-year school provides universal com- 
pulsory mixed education for pupils aged 7 to 15-16 
years. 

Teaching is based on a combination of a study 
of scientific principles, technical instruction and 
labour training, and on the systematic participa- 
tion of the pupils in the types of socially useful 
labour suitable to their age. The school imbues 
pupils with an interest in knowledge and with love 
and respect for physical labour, teaches them 
communist ethics, infuses them with the spirit of 
whole-hearted loyalty to their homeland, to their 
people, to the Communist Party, and the spirit of 
socialist patriotism and proletarian international- 
ism. By avoiding abstract methods, the schoolalso 
seeks to promote the development of independence 
and creative initiative of the pupils in study and 
labour, and to stimulate technical inventiveness 
and experimental activity. 

The curriculum of the school, as sanctioned by 
an order of the Minister of Education of the RSFSR 
on 26 August 1959, provides a higher level of 
general educational and technical knowledge than 
the seven-year school. Under this curri 


culum, 
7,296 hours are devoted to general educational 
and technical subjects as against 6,256 hours in 


the seven-year school. 
Eight-year national langua 
RSFSR take into account speciai 
ments and provide pupils with 
general and technical educati 
schools. In addition, the form 
the conditions for the stud i 
and literature and also ie eh language 


ge schools of the 
1 national require- 
the same level of 
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grade 3 an additional two hours a week are devot- 
ed to socially useful work done by the pupils outside 
school hours. Altogether 1,315 hours are given 
over to labour instruction and training. 

The different aspects of educationand instruc- 
tion are presented in more harmonious fashion- 
Humanistic subjects (Russian language and litera- 
ture, history, the USSR constitution and a foreign 
language) occupy 39.5 per cent of the total teach- 
ing time (of which Russian language accounts for 
25.3); sciences (mathematics, physics, biology 
geography) 32.5; labour training and socially use- 
ful activity 15.3; drawing, music and singing 6-2 
and physical culture 6.5. The curriculum makes 
it possible to standardize the study load carried 
by pupils and to maintain a sounder equilibrium 
between intellectual and physical activities. 

Eight-year boarding schools and extended-da¥ 
schools operate on the same curriculum. However, 
a different arrangement of the teaching syste™ 
(independent working during pupils! own prepat@- 
tion periods, club or group activities, etc.) creates 


conditions which help to raise the level of the wO” 
done in these Schools. 


B. GENERAL POLYTECHNICAL 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(grades 9 and 10) 


The aim of this school is to produce culturally 
developed People, brought up in the atmosphere ia 
comunist ideals, with a good knowledge of scie”” 
tific Principles and at the same time capable 2 
regular physical labour. The school provides fU! 
Secondary’ and technical education as well 2° 
vocational training, combining instruction with 
Socially useful productive labour of pupils. CO™” 
pletion of the school enables boys and girls to enter 
Cabin es useful work or to continue their educatio” 
in higher educational institutions. 1 
As in eight-year schools, general education? 

and technical subjects are studied on the basis 
their close connexion with life and the practic® e 
communist construction, and so the pupils 3” 
given a sound knowledge of scientific principle? 
2 broad general and technical outlook, underst@"™, 
ing of the natural laws governing the developmen 
of nature and society, and the ability to put t 
knowledge into practice. d 
b The programme is based on knowledge acqui"? f 
y pupils in the eight-year school. The content ° 
general education in all types of secondary sch? 
is identical, whereas the content of industri% 


training differs with the special subject sele® 


: i h 
. The study of social sciences, more especial 
Civics, literature and i 


v 
: . economic geography, 8" ¢ 
hone Pupils a scientific understanding © a 
aws of social life. The pupils are taught j 
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Social conscience is but a reflexion of the material 
life of society, that the main force governing soci- 
etal development is the way in which a livelihood 
is earned, the way in which material goods are 
produced. They are taught that the history of the 
development of society is primarily the history 
of the actual producers of material benefits - the 
history of the working masses. i 

Through the natural sciences (biology, pen 
chemistry) pupils of senior classes are taught the 
material nature of the physical world, the natural 
laws governing its development, the mutual eoni- 
nexion and the causal relationships of oe 
Phenomena, their continuous development 
Modification. In this way, too, the study of natura 
Sciences and mathematics helps pupils to under- 
Stand the scientific bases of production. weit 

In secondary schools, special pet TA TORA 
attached to giving pupils polytechnical e os sc 
The purpose here is to acquaint them i 
Most important branches of eS oak 
trial and agricultural production, to a cee 
them with productive work in enterprises, 

State and collective farms. . m 

The study of basic production es 
Organized differently inurbanand rural s 
Schools. 

Urban secondary schools 
Subjects include mechanical @ 
Beet i upils 

In the mechanical engineering pees Nee 
Saidy machines, parta ano es ‘chaniemé and 
Construction and operation of me 


jliar with the basic 
Machinery; they become fate ed (cast- 


Materials used and how they are P'O e assem- 
ing, pressing, cutting), wen with 
ling and finishing of produs = rkshops, 
penctical work in training Knowledge of work- 
acquire the technical skills and kno v ag and oper- 
men employed on assembling, repa 
ating machines. 
The study of mecha 
S ening is closely linke i 
chemistry, mathematics an schools 
Riese classes in rural enone cattle 
teach the fundamentals of agaa the mechaniza- 
"eeding, along with problems ©. The school 
ion and electrification of apee for students in 
Organizes socially useful W RoeI and the kolk- 


teaching industrial 
nd electrical engi- 


nical and electrical ries 
d with courses in physics, 
d mechanical drawing. 


Production brigades in aie training: - 
oz ndergo mber ; 
Y where they u lawot 24 Dece deve 


In accordance with the school 
the Period ee aan ins aig which was 
ntended to be three years: 9 no But experience 
O be devoted to industrial oe to prolong indus- 
Showed that there was no re eneral educa- 
rial training. The wide ran d by pupils m 
‘Onal and labour training © - to shorten 
Sight-year schools made it P 


econ 


aso 
ge of g 
eceive 
ible 
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the period of instruction. In view of this fact, and 
of the desires expressed by parents, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the USSR Council of Ministers adopted 
a resolution on 10 August 1964 to change over to 
a two-year course of instruction in secondary 
schools providing industrial training. 

The education ministries of the Union republics 
subsequently made the necessary changes in the 
curricula and programmes of secondary schools. 
They reduced the time given to industrial training, 
and removed from the programme material of 
secondary value which had no bearing on the basic 
subjects taught. However, in evening (shift) schools 
where young persons working at jobs are given full 
secondary education without interruption in em- 
ployment, the period of instruction has remained 
three years. 

Greater attention has been devoted to optional 
subjects, to which twoto three hours per week are 
allotted in each class from grades 5 to 10. In this 
way, it is possible to satisfy more fully the inter- 
ests and desires of pupils for studies in different 
branches of science, engineering, art and various 
forms of productive labour. 


C. EVENING SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG WORKERS 
AND PEASANTS 
Shift and seasonal courses 


The education law provides for a considerable 
expansion of evening (shift and seasonal) schools 
where pupils receive secondary education without 
leaving their work, which constitutes one of the 
most important conditions for the dissemination 
of secondary education among the population, 

In the course of the next decade, according to 
the new programme of the Communist Party, in- 
complete secondary evening schools for young 
workers and peasants will also continue to givean 
eight-year course of education to adult workers 
who have finished the ordinary school, 

Evening (shift and seasonal) Secondary general 
educational schools offer those who have finished 
an eight-year schoolandare working a full second- 
ary education and an opportunit i : 
Sorano Ginlisieations. whe improvetheir 

In schools of this type, 
range of general subjects 
basic education and skills 
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i e), 42 per cent for natural 
anda SS ae, physics, an 
— ae biology, mechanical drawing); i 
ce sone earl i subjects to improve qualifi- 
in ean a ier cent for personal consultations. 
we ammes in evening secondary schools 

bees eat ts content of the instruction shall, on 
sea be based onthe industrial experience 
yg ene and, on the other, improve their in- 
4 ee oS alifications, increase their social and 
eet pata and raise their cultural level. 
a the teachingin evening schools of all 
E E and, above all, of physics, 
e sae chemistry, biology and mechanical 
carer organized to helpthe pupils grasp the 
oe ten of engineering and technology and 
pepe ee of labour in the industry 
a 
Tey ee Te have much industrial ex- 

i re along with a wide general outlook and 
Tor b the eight-year school programmes 
pie sn regular pupils. Since the school year 
tonne therefore, the RSFSR Academy of Peda- 
f ical Sciences has been carrying out in a num- 
a federation schools an experiment in ac- 
eich d instruction (a course in grades 5 to 8 
. te ears). The accelerated-instruction 
a A unimportant details and concentrate 
ree facts and concepts. A considerable part 
a he time is devoted to independent work by the 
rip and to practising skills. 


The implementation of the 1958 educat 
called not only for a serious review of t 
of education but for radical improvem 
methods and organizational procedures 
i ducation. 
ne pedagogy regards the current methods 
used as means by which the teacher transmits to 
the pupil knowledge, skills and Procedures, devel- 
ops their cognitive powers, Shapes their outlook 
on the world, and prepares them for life, Teaching 
methods reveal the nature of the collaboration 
achieved between teacher and 
Different kinds of teachin 
cedures are practised 
include oral exposition b 
work with manuals or b 
the classroom, laborat 
shop, at the experimen 


ion law 
he content 
ent in the 
of instruc- 


pupil. 

€ methods and pro- 
in Soviet Schools. They 
y the teacher, discussion, 
ooks, independent work in 
ory, study, training work- 
tal station, or apprentice- 
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ive 
Ship in an enterprise, on a state or collect 
arm, etc. ; F ow 
i In addition to lessons, extensive VAE er 
being made of various kinds of ee ES 
methods. They include visits to anti rere eee ti 
workin institutions and agricultural er erii 
practical lesson in tacklinga series of i riments, 
and labour problems, agricultural of a adiné 
etc. The educational effectiveness of ie real- 
system is considerably enhanced by pos upils in 
istic labour and industrial problems ete saite 
senior grades taking courses of industria ae For 
in enterprises, state and collective ware ask 
instance, teachers of general ope pro- 
their pupils to observe and explain vari nics are 
duction phenomena: What laws of eT ik is 
evidenced in the operation of the cnans > Give 
used at your particular place of a dined 
examples of rotary movement in the em basic 1 
encountered in your work. What are ing rust 
chemical phenomena involved in remov 
from the surface of metal parts? derit work 
Of recent years, the types of indepen a bee? 
done by pupils in and out of school pe ols are | 
assuming ever greater importance. Scho end 
facing the problem of increasing in every edu 
way the effectiveness of teaching nil 
Something which can be achieved, prima 


ress 


esp OF 
tivity 
reinforcing the Cognitive and labour mi which 
pupils. This is precisely the goal towa 
the creati 


l clubs (for physics, H 
y, biology, literature, aie 
chnical clubs, studios, 


matics, chemistr 
ete.), different te 
Societies, etc. 


yetiC 


ntre? 


A ece 2 
In all urbanand rural regions there ar our 


z t 
young technicians, farmers, naturale et 
» etc., Pioneer houses and palaces, an 
or music, art and sport. peara 
These institutions help to develop the ani 
Spontaneous activities of young people of 
ages and their general education. 


for 
ists 
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ADMINISTRATION AND DIRECTION OF 
SECONDARY GENERAL EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


The entire system of public education in the USSR 
is administered and directed by government 
departments. ; 

The Supreme Soviet is responsible for laying 
down the basic principles in the field of education. 
Legislation on education in the Union and auto- 
nomous republics is enacted by the supreme 
Soviets of those republics, taking into account the 
Special features of the local population. The laws 
on education issued by the Supreme Soviet are 
binding also for a Union republic and the laws of 
the USSR and a Union republic are binding for an 
autonomous republic. 

The supreme executive 
Organ of state authority in 
is the Council of Ministers of 
sank ad regulations on euina one 

asis, and in implementation, e 
all-Union laws. In the Union and autonomous epeb 
lics the same functions are exercised y 
Council of Ministers of those republics: a oyto- 

The Councils of Ministers of Union hee re 
Nomous republics conduct the administratio 
education through the ministries of aes an 

In regions, provinces, fgtionELd mn iy the 
and areas, public education 1S contro o ie 
councils of workers! deputies, their Rin 
Sömmittees and Logs! pubia cana ns, child- 

Pre-school institutions ae EN aoe 
rens' playgrounds), general polytec me under the 
and teacher-training institutions come ie Salat 
authority of the ministries of education © nro 
republics, which through their loc 


b- 
ce : nomous repu 
Ministries of education of the auto mow gistrict 


and administrative 
the field of education 
the USSR, which 
1] matters on the 
of the operative 


nes, regional (provincial), Ure” gminister all 
epa blic education - 
Partments of pu eres theese 


teaching or educational ins 

The ministries of educati 
lics make plans for developing th 
School institutions, schools, 
Colleges, and extra-curricula 
Prete They bate sa teaching equipment. 

infor t of their ba 

cy Work cat the curricula = p 
aPprove textbooks; are respons? 

irection of educational ane 

Taw up the most imparten ee 
the organizations, scienti! ick 
Systematic bases for the activi 
Workers. . 

The ministries of educati 
lics guide and control the wor 
€ducation. 

Direct control of t 


for 


on of the U! 


ic of local organs ° 


he oper ations of pre- school 


institutions and schools is exercised by district 
and municipal departments of education. 

For institutions of education, a great part is 
played by the school inspectors of ministries of 
education and regional (provincial), municipal 
and district departments of education. The proper 
organization of inspection work in a town or dis- 
trict enables a department of education to direct 
each school, making allowance for all its special 
features. The district or urban inspector is allot- 
ted a specific territory for the purpose of exer- 
cising systematic control and direction of a group 
of schools. 

This work is closely linked with the assistance 
given to pre-school instructors and teachers in 
their complicated and responsible tasks. Depart- 
ments of education arrange counsel for all staff 
working in kindergartens, schools and extra- 
scholastic institutions. 

The systematic working groups which have been 
introduced successfully consist of: rural branch 
associations of teachers of grades 1 to 4 (includ- 
ing teachers from a number of neighbouring 
schools); district (urban) associations of teachers 
of particular subjects; district seminars for 
school directors, directors of studies, Pioneer 
leaders, head-mistresses of kindergartens and 
extra-scholastic institutions. 

At the meetings of these associations the most 
important problems arising in educational work 
are discussed and teaching experiences are ex- 
changed. 

The day-to-day administrative and educational 
direction of educational institutions is effected by 
their chiefs:the head-mistresses of kindergartens, 
the heads of primary schools, the directors of 
eight-year and secondary schools. The rights and 
duties of these directors are defined by standard 
regulations approved by the central committee of 
the trade union of workers in education, senior 
schools and research institutions and by the appro- 
priate ministries of education of republics, 

Een nero DE 
s p pport from Soviet society. One 


orkers to take 
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tions is given by the teachers' councils of kinder- 
gartens, schools and training colleges, as well as 
by the scientific councils of pedagogical institutes, 

As communism develops in the USSR, the part 
played by society in the work of educational insti- 
tutions becomes more and more important. Aid 
councils are set up under district, urban, regional 
and provincial departments of education to induce 
wider participation in discussion of current edu- 
cational problems in order to help the schools. 
School-aid councils are also set upin enterprises 
and in state and collective farms. 

The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the 
RSFSR, established in 1943, gives muchassistance 
to public education organs in the Management and 
direction of educational work. The academy in- 
cludes the outstanding authorities in the field of 
pedagogical science. Its function is to help in the 
development of public education and in the dis- 
semination of pedagogical knowledge among the 
people, to make a scientific study of the problems 
of pre-school education, the theory and history of 
pedagogy, psychology, methods of teaching school 
subjects in the general educational School, school 
hygiene and the teaching of art. Another aim of the 
academy is tohelpin the planning and organization 
of the scientific research work in educational 
science carried out by faculties of psychology, 
'defectology', the private systematics of teacher- 
training colleges and universities. It also collabor- 
ates with specialists of republican, provincial and 
regional finishing institutes for teachers, and gives 
the necessary assistance to the educational re- 
search institutions of the Union republics, 

At the request of the government and Ministry 
of Education of the USSR the academy draws up 
curricula and programmes for all types of general 
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educational schools, after having previously sub- 
jected them to experimental tests. It participates 
in the compilation of textbooks and school manuals 
and in setting teaching requisites, and it prepar mi 
and publishes 'system! guides for teachers of al 
subjects. 
The most important legislative measures in the 
1d of education are drawn up with the pat 
n of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. 7 
work, it devotes great attention to studying one 
Seneralizing the experience of the best teacher 

and the leading schools. Contact and co-operation 
with the teaching body is effected in various wayŝ' 
Scientific and other conferences, seminars, ae 
tures and reports delivered by scientific workers 
for teachers, participation by teachers in experi 


c 
mental work at the academy's scientific-resear 
institutes. 
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of exchange 
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ii education; of sWilonal schools; of eee a 
es. ht Physiology and physical educa oit 
scientif ology and school-laboratories) gai in- 
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Vocational-technical training, designed to produce 
ighly cultured and qualified technical workers 
for all branches of the national economy, — 
i large place in the USSR educational system an 
às: enormous economic and cultural importance, 
The role of vocational-technical education is ae 
ng ata particularly high rate owing to to! ple 
rapid development of production techniques m 
technology, the installation of new and comp 
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A. DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
UP TO 1945 
tion in our 
struc providing 


At each stage of socialist cor 
solve 


Country, the education eee 
Vocational and technical ins the pre 
Many problems relating tO Jems were 
Skilled workers. These prob d the rising level 
about by the growth of industry 2° ology. By train- 
Of production techniques and te° g t with. the 
Ing these workers and equiPP tie 
knowledge needed for coping Toving it, 
f modern production and imP nical progr” 
thereby helped to accelerate Wos a new 
By the beginning of phil io! 

Scational-technical teachi denterpr? 
Created in Russia - factory ae petweer” suc- 
(Fzyy, Making their appear@ hools became in 
1921, vocational-technical 5° 


Vocational-technical education 


INTRODUCTION 


machines, the extension of automation, and the 
increase of technical improvements. To meet the 
manpower requirements of the national economy, 
the vocational and technical schools must turn out 
workers who are not only well acquainted with 
modern techniques and technology, but who can 
improve them quickly and ameliorate the produc- 
tion process in order to increase the productivity 
of labour. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


ceeding years tHe basic type of school for prepar- 
ing skilled workers for industry and transport, 
The schools of this nature which existed in ae 
early years of the Soviet régime - most Of th e 
started up even before the October Revolu em 
were separated from production facilitie ion - 
were not always sensibly sited, many of the s and 
in agricultural areas while there se m being 
some industrial areas. But the FZU a none in 
from the outset closely linked with sc ools were 
done by their pupils in enterpris Production work 
The direction ofvocati ea 
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fiably taken the lead in preparing specialized 
workers. During the first three five-year plans, 
the schools prepared more than 2 million skilled 
workers: 450,000 under the first, 1.4 million under 
the second and more than 500,000 during the first 
three years of the third. These 2 million young, 
educated, cultured and technically well-equipped 
workers provided the majority of outstanding 
factory and workshop personnel. 

However, a new stage in the country's devel- 
opment anda further acceleration of the tempo 
of industrialization posed fresh problems. In 
1939/40, it became clear that skilled-labour train- 
ing was lagging behind, as far as the requirements 
of a rapidly growing industry were concerned. 
Factories and workshops were experiencing an 
acute shortage of manpower in general and of tech- 
nical specialists and skilled workers in particular. 

The system of vocational-technical education 
instituted inthe 1930s, especially the FZU schools 
which were to form the main source for supplying 
industry with young skilled workers, had failed to 
meet the demands of the country. Once a worker 
had received his training, he was automatically 
employed by the enterprise to which the school 
was attached so that the most important areas, 
where heavy industry was developing, were not 
being provided with skilled workers. 

For this purpose a new system of training skil- 
led workers had to be organized within the frame- 
work of a single state administration, 

The order of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR dated 2 October 1940 ' concern- 
ing the state labour reserves of the USSR! , empha- 
sized that the task of further expanding socialist 
industry called for a steady influx of fresh man- 
power without which the successful development 
of production was impossible. In these circum- 
stances 'the State is faced with the taskof organ- 
izing the training of new workers from the ranks 
of urban and rural youth and creating the neces- 
sary labour reserves for industry', 

The Presidium of the Su 
USSR recognized the need fi 
from 800,000 to 1 million y 
and country and teaching 
pations. 

With a view to preparing skilled workers - 
metallurgists, chemists, miners, specialists for 


t and 
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practice (FZO) with a six-month training course 
were set up to train workers for basic industries, 
such as ore- and coal-mining, metallurgy, oil 
and building. 

Pupils of vocational, railway, and FZO schools 
receive full maintenance from the State. When 
they finish their schooling, the young workers 
must work for not less than four years continuous- 
ly in state enterprises where they are paid at 
standard rates. 

To direct the work of labour reserve schools, 
the Chief Administration of Labour Reserves Was 
Set up under the Council of People's Commissars 
of the USSR. 

With the establishment of the state labour 
reserves a new page was opened in the history 
of the planned preparation of skilled manpower 
and a new stage began in the development © 
vocational-technical education in the USSR. The 
labour reserve schools differ from the old te 
tem of training workers through FZU schools ? 
the following important features: 


s 
1. The entire preparation of skilled workers pe 
been concentrated in a single state departmen™ 
the Chief Administration of Labour Reserves: 


2. Before 1940, 
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schools anq in 
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been Secured fi 
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the FZU schools operated on nat 
ecruitment, with the result ia 
nrolment plans, year after yea i 
d because not enough sufficien 

ersons were willing to enter F ve 
trast, enrolment in labour reser n. 
Stitutes is based on a state pla 
a sound basis for planned oat 
reserve schools and, consequen g 
Ow of trained skilled workers = 
or industry, transport and buildi 


3. Pupils of 1 
vided with 
and school 


abour reserve schools are fully ce 
living accommodation, meals, rapes 
requisites. In the 1930s, a large P 


s e 
Pt Of Pupils Ter the FZU schools ape 
finishing because they had no living quarters @ 
insufficient 


1 material support, but in the case ° 
pupils in labour reserve schools these probleri s 
do not exist. Not only are pupils maintained at t e 
expense of the State but, in addition, they renei 
part of the funds allocated to the schools and ©° 


leges for executing production orders. 


4. FZU schoo 
for the enterprises 
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according toa special plan, thus providing special- 
ists, primarily, for the branches of the national 
economy in most need of them. The system of state 
labour reserves thus makes it possible also to 
re-locate skilled manpower in relation to changes 
in the geographical location of the new enterprises 
which are being established near the sources of 
raw materials and the consumers of the products 
manufactured by them. 


the system of labour 


The first steps taken under 
ted the advantages of 


reserve schools demonstra 
the new system. 
N In the course of twot 
Ovember 1940) after the or 
moe Supreme Soviet of the U 
l our reserves, central re 
a reserve administrative 
» 1,549 schools and institutes 
on the basis of FZU schools, wh 
newly Opened) were organized, an 4 
fied directors, foremen and instructors selectae 
In the new vocational schools, aS well as in thë 
railway and FZO schools, skilled workers were 
being Prepared for more than 400 trades and Spè- 


r occupations. 
the beginning of 1941, i i 
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ing forces. i 
= = ad ey ince upkeep of these children 

These special vocational schools admitted 
children of 12 and 13years of age, left as or h i 
who had the equivalent of four years of a aer 
school education. After four years of rare eek 
in a special vocational school, they ac wi as 
general education equivalent to that aren 5 
seven-year and specialized vocational traini pai 
grade 4 or 5 level. PEETRE 

Sixteen industrial technicums (the number later 
rose to twenty-two) were opened to train work- 
shop foremen in production teaching for labour 
reserve schools. Thus, notwithstanding the ex- 
tremely difficult war-time circumstances, the 
system of labour reserve schools continued devel- 
oping and expanding. 

During the war years, the railway, vocational 
and FZO schools trained 2. 5 million young workers 
for industry, transport and other branches of the 
national economy. 


B. VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
AFTER 1945 


Following the Second World War, the system of 
labour reserve schools proceeded to expand as 
part of the plan for improving the organization of 
teaching and the quality of skilled-worker training. 
In 1946 the Chief Administration of labour 
Reserves was merged with the Committee for the 
Registration and Allocation of Manpower to form 
the All-Union Ministry of Labour Reserves! whose 
functions included the registration, training and 
allocation of the labour reserves of the USSR 
In those first years, the network of leach 
reserve schools was considerably expanded: n 
exact list was compiled of the occupations. a 
which workers should be trained by railway, i or 
iela] aet Ged FZO schools, Ta 1946, ihoe ee 
699 more vocational and railway sat ch were 
220,000 more pupils studying in re ols, and 
1945. The following year, 253 vocatio em, than in 
way new schools were Se h and rail- 
pupils and 399 FZO schools for 89 9 for 74,700 
On 1 January 1948, there were al ,200 persons. 
ready 4, 197 labour 


reserve teaching instituti i 
° 
with 1,024,000 pupils, nein the Soviet Union 


Sion of the country! 


an improvem f nd pupils 
n DA ent in the traini pils but also for 
Y, building constructi ng of workers for 


As our industries were becoming more modern 
in many respects, new types of schools were 
needed. For children and adolescents who had been 
left orphans, the Ministry of Labour Reserves was 
instructed to organize new special vocational and 
agricultural schools to train field workers and 
gardeners as well as mechanics for power agricul- 
ture stations. The period of instruction in the spe- 
cial vocational schools was fixed at three years 
and in agricultural schools at four years. 

Pupils between 13 and 15 years old who had the 
equivalent of three years of primary school edu- 
cation were admitted to the special vocational 
schools. Three years' attendance at the school 
gave them a general education equivalent to grades 
4-5 of a regular schooland vocational training at 
the same level. 

Admission to agricultural schools training 
mechanics for power agriculture stations was 
granted to persons at least 15 years old who had 
not less than five years at a secondary school. 
During the period of instruction they acquired a 
general education equivalent to seven years in a 
secondary school, and specialized vocational 
training needed for successfully discharging the 
duties of mechanic in power agriculture Stations. 

By organizing special vocational and agricul- 
tural schools, two very important achievements 
were attained: the settlement in jobs of children 
who had been left orphans and brought upin child- 
ren's homes, and the preparation of skilled work- 
ers needed in industry and agriculture, 

From 1948 onwards, vocational and FZO schools 
began training persons for wor 
vacuum technology. 

Drawing upon the experience 
in the accelerated training of workers for skills 
in basic industries, three-month courses were 
developed in 1947 to train workers in coal-mining, 


Special mining schools with a Seven-year 
course of instructio 


of miners as well as for c 


k in radio and 


gained in 1941/42 


year mining industry se hools ang vocational 
schools with six- and ten-month training cours 
(Five years later, a ten > Ša 
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To improve the training of workers for the 
building trades, vocational schools were replaced 
in 1957 by two-year schools which henceforward 
trained most of the building specialists and 
machinists. Two-year trade schools were organ- 
ized for electricians. ; 

Since 1953, the training of mechanics for RER 
culture has been changed over to the system aa 
instruction given in trade schools and merged wit 
the system of state labour reserves. Previouely, 
they had been trained principally by schools fo 
mechanics of the Ministry of Agriculture an 
Supplies of the USSR. The state labour reserves 
system had onlya small number of special voca- 
tional and FZO Schools in this field. vate 
It was obvious that the level of specials 
training in the ministry's schools was inadequate: 
There were too few schools. Training was too 
cialized, sothata harvester thresher driver m 
be employed for only three or four months a aye 
a flax-combine driver for one or two months, © s 
Theoretical instruction was lacking as well ê 
proficiency in teaching procedures. E 

The reorganization created schools of agric" A 
tural mechanics which trained versatile machin” 
ists for work on diesel tractors, harvest? 
threshers and complex agricultural machinery: 
operators of caterpillar- and wheeled-tracto’ | 
and for Self-driven and trailer combines, 25 W in 
as fitters able to maintain machinery Use” -e 
Stock-breeding ete, In the tenyears to 1963, the B 
schools trained 4 million agricultural mechan 

In 1954, to facilitate the preparation of skil a 
workers anq young technicians for the princ!P 
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nicums were or em 
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From this brief review of the growth of voca- 
tional-technical schools, it will be seen that the 
system of labour reserves has been continuously 
improving and changing in the light of the tasks 
the people of the Soviet Unionhad set themselves. 
It has thus constituted the basic channel for sup- 
Plying skilled workers. ‘ 

In the twenty-five years since the system = 
labour reserves was organized, the numbers o 
Schools for vocational-technical training r 
increased more than 2.5 times. There are 4,23 
Vocational-technical schools in the a ato 
today. In the first years of vocational-tec’ = 
training, 500,000 young workers were ee 
annually for the national economy in tr pie 
centres and in FZO schools. During the rt 
years, the system of wocsitional-techni=™ aes 
tion annually trains 800,000 to 900,000 wol Xt 
for 700 occupations and specializations. u as 
More, 9 to 10 million workers learn new pr oa 
tions or improve their qualifications W 


aving to leave work. wal 
, usively, 
Schools providing evening classes aace 
pr day-time schools which include aaiae RSFSR 
have increased considerably. In 1965, ening voca- 
alone, more than 170 independent eve 


å ; depart- 
tional_ A s and 700 evening 
al-technical school are ective: 


the aims of the seven-year pian * jan is 
Omice development. The new cats Tooran 
designed to advance the construction branches of 
‘sm's material-technical base. In peiie of new 
Production and public service, aoe discoveries 
“nterprises equipped with the la = established, 

Science and technology, will terprises will 
And the technical level of existing en 
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machines and mechanisms, electro-fitters and 
electro-assemblers, and workers in other occupa- 
tions dealing with the mechanization and automa- 
tion of production. In different branches ofmachine 
building, for example, the number of workers for 
highly skilled mechanized work will increase from 
20 to 30 per cent. In the mining industry, approxi- 
mately nine times more engine-men are required 
for excavator operations and almost three times 
more for mining combines. About three times 
more water-supply engineers and almost five 
times more hydraulic station engineers are need- 

ed. More andmore agricultural mechanics will be 

required. Skilled technical workers in food and 

light industries, commerce, and public services 

are in great demand. 

Consequently, new responsibilities are falling 
to the vocational-technical educational authorities. 
It will be necessary to widen considerably the 
network of vocational schools and to increase the 
capacity of existing schools. 

In 1964, the number of student places in voca- 
tional-technical schools increased by 46,000 and 
in 1965 by 103,000 and an even greater increase 
was contemplated for 1966. It has been proposed 
that a vocational-technical school be attached to 
every medium- or large enterprise, or inthe case 
of a very large enterprise, several schools. 

The success of the vocational-technical educa- 
tional system is due to the great number of moni- 
tors in industrial training, as well as instructors 
and educators. At present, 118,000 monitor- 
trainers are engaged in the vocational-technical 
educational system. More than half of these have 
higher education while 60 per cent of the instruc- 
tors have secondary education. 

The teaching staff in the vocational-technical 
schools is systematically filled by persons having 
completed higher and secondary specialized edu- 
cation. Many instructors and monitors follow 
courses by correspondence, or in evening schools 
and technicums, or else improve their qualifica- 
tions by means of refresher courses. 


Section II 


Alongside the system of labour reserve schools 
and FZO schools, the USSR has withessed an 
expansion of varied methods of giving technical 
instruction to new workers and improving the 
qualifications of the others based on the experience 
accumulated in imparting technical instruction 
without a break in production. 

In the first post-war five-year plan for the 
rehabilitation and development of the national 
economy of the USSR (1946-50), the government 
approved a plan for educating 21.6 million work: 
ers directly in factors without interrupting their 
work. 

For new workers in industry, the network of 
courses and schools giving instruction without 
break in employment was considerably expanded. 
Individual and team instruction given in factories 
was widely employed as the most flexible and 
large-scale method of conveying basic knowledge. 
Some firms developed special production-teaching 
sections for intensive instruction of new workers. 
Thanks to this direct individual and group teach- 
ing, factories which had to be transferred to the 
east during the war with only 10 or 20 per cent of 
their working force intact were able to train new 
workers rapidly, and then reach even higher levels 
of production. At present, we have thousands of 
enterprises in which more than half of the workers 


and employees are being taught and are improving 
their skills. 
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ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND 


IMPROVING THE QUALIFICATIONS 
OF WORKERS 


works, or ona full-time basis, during a pao 
generally lasting not more than six months. the 
Full-time courses are given only when the- 
enterprise cannot provide conditions for ge 
job training. Such courses are usually aj res 
to teach Particularly complex occupations ack 
ing the assimilation of much theoretical newer” 
The training given to working staff atten s- 
courses - whether individually or in gro ong 
includes the study of production methods ar 
with the compulsory study of theoretical ane 
ciples. This Provides workers with good wor es- 
habits as well as the technical knowledge mein’ 
Sary for today's production activities inv 
ation and automation. 
Experience shows that when highly 
workers are chosen as instructors in pro 
training, and when foremen, shop superinten ri 
and other technical engineers in the enten. in 
teach theory, the qualifications of workers pe 
terminated individual or group training fully § 
fy the requirements of production. py the 
The training Programmes are approved PY the 
State Committee of the Council of Ministers of on 
USSR for Yocational-technical education, | al- 


: - 
authority of local organizations for vocati 
technica] education, 


skilled 
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as to improve Systematically their skills, °? g of 
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Table 3. Production rate before and after training in three industrial enterprises 


a 


Rate of production 


l Number of Before After 

Bilevpites Occupation trainees training training 
Vye z Hse Deputy overseer-spinner 73 105.6 107.3 
Yshnevolotsky textile enterp Deputy overseer-weaver 40 104.5 105.3 
Weaver 25 102.6 105.3 

‘P i = ' textile mill Fitter-repairman 18 101.2 110.0 
roletarian Avant-garde! te Fitter-reeler 26 103.0 114.3 
Joiner 17 119.0 127.8 

Deputy overseer-weaver 103 99.9 101.4 

46 117.0 119.0 


Bolshevsky machine-building plant 


Note. The number of products sent back by thi 


e Office of Technical Inspection because of manufacturing defects 


decreased from 7 to 5 per cent 
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the place of work. These caning enterprises 
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and progressive technology, S oduct. 
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average from 1.5 to 5 Per c efects in 
Shevsky plant, the number ° m 4to2P 
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° other posts. 


This combination of occupations permits better 
utilization of machines, shortens the idle time of 
equipment, and lengthens its continued use. Thus, 
there is an economy in the use of the labour 
force, work production is increased, and an un- 
interrupted process of production is guaranteed. 

In the enterprises mentioned in table 3, the 
training of workers in secondand combined occu- 
pations was carried out in 1965. In the Vyshnevol- 
otsky enterprises, 150 persons were trained, and 
in the Proletarian Avant-garde mill, fifty-two 
persons were trained. For example, women in 
charge of supplies learnt to be weavers; weavers 
learnt to be raw materials inspectors, winders 
learnt to be warpers, and so on. 


C. SCHOOLS FOR LEARNING THE LATEST 
WORK METHODS 


Schools for learning the latest methods of work 
were created tospread andinculcate the progres- 
sive techniques of industrial innovators who were 
able to obtain the highest indices of Productivity 
better quality, lower costs, and economy of 
materials. 

Teaching consists of practical demonstrations 
and lectures by innovators of the latest method 
Specialists also give individual advice, s. 

These schools, as a rule, 
workers of a single profession heuer by 
mental, inter-departmental, or MAS e depart- 

The course is considered termina, TON 
registered workers have 


improved 
or reached other pro- 
r-item basis 


seen in table 4. above can be 
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Table 4. Production rate of piece-workers before and after trainin 


g in three industrial enterprises 
ie 


Rate of production 


ter 
Number of Before salting 
; Occupation trainees training 

Enterprise = 

104. 
Vyshnevolotsky textile enterprises vail ed 12a 105:0 
Weaver 94 98.6 106.6 
Deputy overseer 38 105.0 105.2 
Winder 6 96.7 a 

03. 
' Proletarian Avant-garde' textile mill Spinner 153 99.0 rane 
Surveyor 60 98.1 102.3 
Leveller 20 93.5 101.3 
Ribbon maker 5 98.3 101.3 
Weaver 78 97.8 101.1 

Loader 


85 98.3 


Bolshevsky machine-building plant (8) 
a. In 1964, 40 people finished the school for learning the latest methods of work, Productivity increased on an average 6 per cent 


has reached the desired goal and contributes 
Positively to the fulfilment of current and long- 
term industrial plans. 

We presented the résumé of the results in three 
enterprises, but if we take the volume of trainin, 
and requalification of staff on a larger Scale, the 
results are impressive. In 1965, to take one 
example, more than 60,000 new wi 
trained in the Moscow region in di 
of courses and schools. 


8 stimulates w 


: orkers! ini- 
tiative and inventiveness for the 


and suggestions for rationalization in mau 
to the rise in the cultural and technical TON Toii 
workers and the expansion in technical inete" ign 
Every year, hundreds of monsanda ph awe’ ta 
and rationalization Suggestions are permanente 
industry, In the period from 1950 to 1963, 
than 11 million inventions and suggestions 
ere put into effect. the 
Sa fae connexion kenc f 
ent of techniques or new memo e 
a rise in the scientific and tec 
level of the workers. now” 
New and more Sophisticated technical oduc- 
ledge creates demand for higher labour Pr tific 
tivity, and new methods of work. The goer the 
and technical instruction imparted to worker dp” 
complete mastery of advanced production his, 
niques and technology satisfies these needs: 


s $ Ee 
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technology of met 
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mation, economics and organization of produc- 
tion, and drawing: 20 per cent. 

General educational subjects such as physics, 
mathematics, native language, elementary 
mechanics, electrical technology and industrial 
electronics, basic political, aesthetic and vhys- 
ical education; 20 per cent. 

The system of vocational-technical education thus 
has two aspects: practical and theoretical. At the 
end of their training, the students should have 
acquired good work habits and exverience, as 
well as sufficient theoretical knowledge and, above 
all, a good polytechnical training. 


A. PRACTICAL TRAINING 
Study of production in workshops 
and teaching sections 


students master a 
modern techniques 
he technology and 
g in workshops 


During production training, 
Profession, study the latest 
and become acquainted with the 
Organization of production. Trainin soma 
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out whether the students have mastered and put 
into practice the instructions they were given, 
whether they are making mistakes, how they 
organize their particular tasks, whether they ob- 
serve the rules of safety, and whether they make 
intelligent use of materials, instruments and 
equipment. 

At the same time, the foreman teaches the 
students to control and analyse their work inde- 
pendently, to correct errors and to overcome 
difficulties. 

The concluding part of the lesson sums up the 
results of the production training. During this 
period, the course itself is analysed, as well as 
the progress the students attained, the errors 
made, difficulties encountered, defects shown and 
the reasons for this. The foreman gives anapprais- 
al of the work done by the students, analyses the 
mistakes and shows how they can be avoided in 
the future. 

Weight is attached not only to the final results 
and the habits and skills acquired, but also to the 
diligence of the student, his attitude toward the 
tasks and toward the instruments and materials. 


B. ORGANIZATION OF THE EDUCATION 
OF STUDENTS IN ENTERPRISES 


The main emphasis in training students is on im- 
proving professional habits, as wellas on widening 
and deepening their technological knowledge, the 
accumulation of experience in advanced production 
and in the accomplishment of independent work 
after completing school. : 

The students must learn to use the various 
types of the most recent industrial equipment in 
factories, construction industries or mines, and 
to master the methods necessary for continuous 
and productive maintenance of this equipment. 

The organization of teaching during the training 
period in the enterprise takes place in the follow- 
ing principal ways: (a) group training 
training sections; (b) group training i 
sections; (c) the fulfilment of Produc 
students working within groups of ski 
(d) the training of individual s 
ent machines. 


in individual 
n production 
tion tasks by 
led workers. 
tudents to use differ- 


min whi 
the workers have organized their work hig 
occupations which the Students are learni hae 
‘ p nin 


ini rmore, this requires assi- 
a ee oe foreman and constant 
mois t with the workers in the teams where the 
ne are training. After two or three months, 
ee students can accomplish regular production 
aE a experience of working in regular positions 
teaches the students production conditions and ea 
proves their individual work. Although the condi- 
tions of work for students in regular working 
places should not be essentially different from that 
of skilled workers, the foreman continues to play 
i ole in the training. 
a aa jobs according to a time-table 
set by the foremanin charge of training, The time- 
table allows each student to assimilate different 
techniques and to learn the most characteristic 
aspects of his Speciality, in accordance with the 
existing standards for skilled workers, 
Production training represents a complicated 
many-sided process requiring very careful Plan- 
ning. In vocational-technical schools, the follow- 
ing plans are used: (a) a list of Production tasks 
to be performed as training exercises during one 
ctivities 
(c) a monthly 
r foremen in 
ential element 
ing. This control 


Sequence 
d correspond to 


Egress, each fo 


S the materia 
assignments fulfilled by Students 


reman keeps 
uf taught, the 


Current control. 
— Ent control. 
student completes an in 
which deserves recognition. 


n on teachin 
methods. g 
To ensure that test-work is carried out cor 
rectly, the school di à 
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š e condi- 
addition to the foreman to seeto it that th 
tions set are observed. ounces 
Before test-work begins, the a aE donë 
the subjectand the contents of the work anii 
then explains how it is to be done, the =. students 
and other details. On the basis of this, ce help 
Set out to do their work independently wi 
from anyone. : t-work, 
When students have completed prec piconet the 
they give it to the foreman, who notes length 0 
work was handed in and calculates the 
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: istant a 
time spent on the assignment. His assis 

notes these times. 


nd of 
The final control. This takes place at ae an 
the year and at the end of the training ao work 
takes the form of final examinations and eon 
The final qualification examinations re 


in 
i work 
Preparation of Students for production 
industry and det 


deserve, They 


and oral tests, 


hef 
Qualification trial work is selected byt 
man and the head 


with the heads of 


ore- 
ethe” 
foreman of the school, tog h 


a 
amh 
as a rule, to that of the established pree ind ip 
It follows the technical needs and norms y 
the enterpri 


one 
Se and cannot last less than 


pool 
As much as Possible, soneiionsl <technbcet att 
Pattern their training on skills needed by a tech” 
enterprises and in accord with technical an 
nological requirements. ht to 
A wide range of skills are being sae afe? . 
They are distinguished by a considerable} nual 0” 
in the importance of highly specialized ma re) e 
mechanical Skills. For this reason, sag af 
tional-technica] Schools cover a wide go th? 
techniques and teach supplementary skills 


nis 
‘ nt jobs T a 
Students can perform several differe 


day’ 
e 


e - 
at the een n 
e to contribute other ski aS 


a 1 
general Polytechnical and specialized none A 
Taking the Coal industry as an example, aah yell 
of mechanized and automated processes @ ece?” 
increase in mechanized work have made it ai ive 
Sary toine rease &eneral and specialized po 
and to train workers ina broad range ga r 
Four-year mining vocational-technical - ncip? 
have been andare being organized in mepri E 
coal pits Graduates of such schools know „rý 


skills to assemble, adjust, service and repair 


mining machinery and automated units. 
However, it does not follow that at the present 
Stage all branches and enterprises train workers 
in a wide range of activities or in supplementary 
skills. Need and the development perspectives of 
a given industry or enterprise determine the train- 
ing. To do otherwise would not help output. Due 
weight must be given to the actual requirements. 


C. CONCLUSION 


training for young 
ould follow state 
al and technical 
g new solutions 
tightly linked 


To provide complete, diversified 
workers, the labour reserves S 
targets designed to raise the cultur 
level of labour. They are discoverin 
in which practical applications are 
with theory. , J , 
Giprenkderelophenis in production, pence cos 
Social, scientific and cultural ET n 
training of young people for work in e a 
branches of the national economy = Por Fi 
important. For this reason special ae 
being given to problems of further age 
Vocational-technical education, and a 
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problems of transforming factory-workshop train- 
ing schools and trade, railway, mining, construction 
and other schools into urban and rural vocational- 
technical colleges on the basis of eight-year 
schooling and complete secondary education. This 
task is particularly important in view of the need 
for workers with a higher level of education for 
new industries, such as radio-electronics, syn- 
thetic materials, automation apparatus, and re- 
mote-control machinery. 

Since our country has universal, compulsory 
eight-year education, admittance to schools of 
vocational-technical education is open only to per- 
sons with eight years of education. Pupils leaving 
these schools and colleges will take examinations 
for a diploma in full secondary education. In this 
way, vocational-technical schools will gradually 
become secondary specialized educational institu- 
tions, equivalent to technicums. A number of the 
branches of production training schools operating 
in enterprises (e.g. schools for foremen) will also 
give workers an equivalent to a full secondary 
school course. All this means that the existing 
gap between different types of schools will gradu-. 


ally be eliminated. 
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Secondary specialized education has great signi- 
ficance in the USSR. The secondary specialized 
educational institutions do more than raise the 
general educational level of the working class and 
the collective farm peasants by assuring them full 
secondary education. They also mould fresh groups 
of intelligentsia. 

In the secondary specialized teaching institu- 
tions, the future specialists are givena general 
educational training which corresponds approxi- 
mately to the secondary school programme. In 
secondary technical institutes some biological 
subjects are not studied and there are certain 
differences in the programmes for mathematics, 
history and other subjects. Nevertheless, the study 
of general educational subjects plays an important 
part in shaping the intellectual development of 
future specialists. e 

Along with this general education 
the future specialists are ta 


broad polytechnical training, inclu 
ciples of electrical and mechanic 
and other scientific or technical 
enables them to find their bearing more easilyin 
science and, 


ture practical 
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ROLE AND GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
OF SECONDARY 


SPECIALIZED EDUCATION 


creasingly important role as organizers of en 
ductionand as workers who are directly produci 
material goods ee 
The expansion of the system of secondary ats 
cialized educationis being increasingly stimula ss 
by the growing demand for workers who cere 
these skills, at Present, the proportionof Fer gin 
with secondary technical education in certa 
enterprises is very hi h. i 
The Soviet worker te Playing an increasing y 
active role in Society, and mainly in the direc ‘i 
of industry, He must be an educated and annie 
Person. Consequently, the cultural and techni 


a 
level of the Workers cannot be regarded a& 
‘automatic! 


e 

Society. A socialist society meee 

education the Property of the “en nis 

© Workers and vivid evidence 0 dary 
ide development of secon 


evening departments and 1,877 correspondence 
study departments, with a total number of 1,691,000 
Pupils. 

Major advantages are offered by the State to 
workers studying in secondary specialized educa- 
tional establishments without interrupting their 
employment. Specifically, over and above the 
regular annual vacations, pupils in the junior 
courses of evening schools are given ten extra 
days and those taking correspondence courses a 
Month's vacation, while pupils in the senior courses 
of evening departments get twenty days and those 
in correspondence course departments forty days. 
When they prepare for final examinations these 
Pupils are given two months' leave from work, 
and even during the additional vacation periods 
hey are still paid. This is very important for the 
further expansion of the system of training spe- 
Cialists without having them interrupt their jobs. 
In day-time technicums all pupils making progress 
in their studies are given a government scholar- 
Ship and those coming from other towns are also 
Provided with lodging in a communal hostel. 

Workers and collective farm members make 
“pthe predominant number of pupils in secondary 
SPecialized educational establishments. In 1963, 
Workers and collective farm members andonga 
an forms of education constituted 69 per o A 
he total number of pupils and in the case of ar 
ime instruction 73 per cent (44 per cent Pigs the 
ni 29 per cent collective farm eS 
sea correspondence enol members 
s, workers and collective 
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tional establishments, of equal status to the tech- 
nicums, which are termed schools (medical 
pedagogical, musical and art schools, etc.). f 

Secondary specialized educational establish- 
ments admit persons of both sexes, aged from 
14 to 30, with an education equivalent to at least 
eight years of a general educational school, who 
have passed entrance examinations. For individual 
special trades, the requirement is general com- 
plete secondary education. 

The regulations and procedures governing 
admission to technicums are basically the same 
as those for admission to higher educational 
institutions. They will be dealt with in greater 
detail in the next chapter. The admission regula- 
tions stipulate priority forthe best prepared pro- 
duction workers. Enterprises, construction units, 
state and collective farms may send their young 
workers and collective farmers who are, theoret- 
ically and practically, best prepared. A new cri- 
terion has been inserted into the admission regula- 
tions both for universities and technicums to 
ensure the recruitment for these institutions of 
young people who are not only intelligent and have 
a good knowledge of scientific principles but also 
have been trained for practical work. This is be- 
cause they typify the basic purpose of the teaching 
process - the combination of higher education with 
science and production, and the broadening of the 
links between school and life, with ever more active 
participation in the creative activities of the Soviet 
people. 

Secondary specialized educational establish- 
ments have at their disposal laboratories, work- 
shops and offices. 

Students graduating from technicums sit for 
state examinations or defend a thesis fora diploma 
and, on completing their studies, obtain employ- 
ment in their specialities. 

Following are the types of training given j 
secondary specialized educational establishm ies 


Training given without interruptin 


roduction work 

1. Correspondence schooling to whi 
class lessons and laboratory hog are added 

2. Evening classes, which, in hoe 3 
in the evenings or day-time re may 
shift hours worked by students pendi 


Training given with interruption i 
roduction work (day-time) a 
1. Senior courses in c 

industry, transport 
communications which 
one- to one-and-a-half 


a 
a 


struction, economics and art berm T 
i i rainin, . 
tered Oh bia Gee ee in agriculture, 
i S and in seasonal work which alternate 
eor deni and practical lessons with work on 
model farms, state or collective farms and in 
rises, organizations and institutions. 
4 le which alternate theoretical studies 
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ecialized educational establishments 
coe E of USSR ministries and 
overnment departments, Union republic minis- 
“ion and the executive committees of councils of 
' i. 
oe es exercise their control on the 
basis of the general regulations drawn up by the 
Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized 
Education of the USSR. i 
Secondary specialized educational 
ments are opened, reorganized or close 
ment with the Ministry of Higher and 
Specialized Education of the USSR and 
Ministry of Finance. 
For institutions under the 
and local authorities, operation. 


laid down by the council of min 
republic. 


establish- 
dbyagree- 
Secondary 
the USSR 


aegis of republics 
s follow Procedures 
isters of each Union 


econdary 
Specialized Education of the USSR, Where the 
schools are under the direction of republics or 
local authorities decisions 


deputies, in agreement with 
the administrators of higher and Secondary Spe- 
cialized educational establi 
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ole 
with productive labour throughout the wh 
eriod of tuition. tal. 
Rpt of instruction in secondary ae tise 
ized educational establishments training ondary 
workers who have had an incomplete spot fixed 
general education (eight-year schools) a have 
at from three to four and ahalf years. If re ie one 
had complete secondary schooling the limi 
to three and a half years. 
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libraries, athle 
also other aux 
tive sub-depa 


i and 
tic centres and installations en ý 
iliary pedagogical and admi 
rtments. aned to im- 
Methodology committees are CEP EEn consi t 
prove teaching and educational work añ nstra- 
of not less than five teachers who give demo 
tions in one or several related subjects. r 
Branches are Situated in another town ocho?! 
and operate independently to bring the rlive® 
nearer to the place where the pupil works O taking 
Consultation centres assist students 


dent W° e 
correspondence courses in their indepen th 
They all 


follow regulations approved 
USSR Minist 


ial” 
eciê 
ry of Higher and Secondary SP 
ized Education. 


are? 


«rector 
A Secondary Specialized school has a d iment 
appointed by a ministry, government pepo cot 
councilof national economy or the executi s un 
mittee of the council of workers' deputie os. 1 
whose Jurisdiction the establishment cor ant 
is chosen from Specialists who have the nec ae" 


x ja i q in in 
education and experience in teaching an 
trial work, 


Asa one-ma ool- 
control over the entire activity of the sch 4 
ise. 
S; the selection and proper uti jn 


auxiliary teaching staff and a “a w 
trative Personnel. He controls the onin p 
and execution of curricula and progr c wri 
arranges the political education and MAEN i! oa 
work done by teachers watches over the P se 
education and state of health of pupils, a 
Social ser i 


3 s 
le for controlling the model ate ant 
to see that labour safety ru emer, 
re observed. directing the a th? 
ecialists leaving the school; seei 
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school funds and property are properly managed 
and that official financial and recruiting proce- 
dures are observed. ; 

The deputy-director of studies is appointed on 
the nomination of the director and is responsible 
for the educational and methodological work, for 
industrial training and for improving the quality 
of teaching. He looks after efforts to improve the 
skills of specialists already employed in the 
various branches of the national economy, culture, 
instruction and public health. . 

The ainentoror a secondary specialized educa- 
tional school is chairman of a pedagogical ome 
which examines problems of teaching methods, 
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production training, physical education of pupils 
and other questions. 

Other members of the council include the 
deputy-director, the directors of the methodology 
committee, the teachers in charge of branches, 
departments, consultation centres, the superinten- 
dents of workshops, the directors of production 
training, the librarian and representatives of the 
social organizations in the school. 

The regulations of the pedagogical councils are 
approved by the USSR Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Education. 

The social organizations group pupils, teachers, 
auxiliary teaching staff and other employees. 


ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING IN 
SECONDARY SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


LO aaoo 


mgen tional 
Training in secondary specialized pe and 
establishments follows established cu 
Programmes. e 
H The curricula are APP pcialized Education of 
igher and Secondary SP° i 
the USSR in agreement with m 
‘ng the institutions. The $3 d docum ies; 
all other teaching methods an ractical studies; 
includes; lessons; lectures: tudies; © 
aboratory work, planning of ractice: PrO 
tions; teaching and production Pi” pupils: i 
work, and independent studies 7 cational insti- 
Each secondary specialized en 
ion is attached to an page 
ena institution whose wozi lar 
ls being studied. paid rege 


tut 
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“Ig are 
On-the-job training pupils sub 
Workers! salaries. dence cou teal by 
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the Written or oral reports W juated 
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practical and other types of work done by pupile. 
General teaching problems, i.e., length of terms, 
holiday periods, method of estimating progress, 
compilation and approval of time-tables, etc., are 
identical both for universities and technicums. 

Since the adoption of the law of December 1958 
on strengthening the ties between school and life 
andthe further development of the public education 
system in the USSR’, secondary specialized edu- 
cational establishments have been using new cur- 
ricula. Pupils must participate in socially useful 
work and acquire necessary theoretical and tech- 
nical training. 

Basic electrical engineering and principles of 
automation and mechanization of production have 
been introduced into the curriculum. In recent 
years, courses have been organized for training 
persons as technicians to manufacture semi- 
conductor apparatus, operate automation systems, 
mechanize and automate various branches of pro- 
duction, as well as specialists in programming 
and production of electronic computers, 

Radical changes have been made in 
and form of production trainin 
Pupils must acquire skills in o 


the content 
g in technicums. 
ne of the working 
ept employment 
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lathes for cutting Seis, ume i. 
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tures; future communications onion te tees 
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h lines. Direct Participation 
oo oad mee ee a sense of personal 
rn een for the general cause and helps to 
vio “nome ft ae in the rising generation. 
parras P ni importance forthe education and 
= a. Io specialists that their school 
E i sely associated with life and with the 
igar a Not infrequently, graduating 
acne 3 eat work problems and the more valuable 
nec ee ns are put into effect. For example, the 
fe a ining Commission of the Moscow Elec- 
Ta E cles Technicum of the Moscow 
ma A eca Committee adjudged 215 of 
en to be of practical value and recommend- 
etait of them be registered with the Com- 
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technicums havein recent years done a Se 
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1 specialists. ieee school, 
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the 'sovkhoz! technicum, has emerge , e schools 
in the Moldavian SSR. Experiencein a perwa 
shows a very close organic sel eiai 
training and practical agricultural pro ial farmi 
Many technicums have set up industr ted BF 
in which all the basic operations are exe 
Pupils under the direction of teachers. 
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Second function i 
In the second stage of material production spe- 
cialists put immediately into operation automated 
machines and other major equipment. i 
This is a new function. It appeared only with 
the introduction of the kind of machine apparatus 
and equipment which fundamentally changed the 
character of workand the technical requirements 
of workers. Since then, the narrow professional 
differences have been eliminated, and Se 
ing heavy physical workhave lead sie hat nie 
of highly specialized professions, pO erento 
roader scope and requiring other qua! ample 
have appeared. In machine building, for = Te 
by Combining machine operators, metal an hae 
trical repairers a new profession of arpa 
automatic assembly lines was created. Coa a 
and loader skills were also merged. Pram ee 
1954, the number of mechanics increasee a 
times, the number of adjusters of ma si 
and automatic machines forty-four haat vein 
number of assemblers (electric equipme 
ree times. 
Scientific-technical progres 
Process at the same time that o 
a Purely manual character ei a of the 
As professions change, the aren took care 
Workers also change. Before, a w ofindustrial 
cf one machine doinga limited a a series of 
eee Now he must ko D andof auto- 
Machines, instruments and appara accomplish a 
Matized production lines whic 
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cialized jobs in our oil refining industry are 
occupied by technicians, 37.5 per cent in iron 
metallurgy, 28.8 per cent inthe chemical industry, 
26.6 per cent in non-ferrous metallurgy, 24.8 per 
cent in branches of electrical and heat energy 
production, 24.7 per cent in the oil extracting 
industry, and 19.9 per cent in industrial mills. 
This means that one worker in five in the Soviet 
Union with secondary specialized education occu- 
pies a position of direct responsibility. 

By 1980, approximately three-quarters of all 
workers will deal with machines (instead of the 
one-third at the present time). Specialists with 
secondary education will be used on a large scale 
to operate automatic equipment and other impor- 
tant machines, and their role as principal organ- 
izers and technical leaders of the primary stages 
of production will diminish. o 

At the same time, the function of the technician 
will be passed on to specialists with higher edu- 
cation. In fact, industry will require that workers 
have ever-higher qualifications. 


Third function : uae 
The third function of production specialists 


with secondary education is that of auxiliary 

i rs. 
ree technical progress and, above all, the 
complex mechanized and automated processes of 
production have raised the role and meaning of 
technical training. Projects, research work, scien- 
tific investigations, experiments and the elabora- 
tion of new technical processes are increasing. 

As a result, the number of specialists engaged 
in the technological preparation of production has 
also increased. At the end of 1963, 535,000 engi- 
neering-technical workers (or one out of five) were 
employed in research projects and technology, 
including 181,200 with higher education and 
265,200 with secondary education. In machine 
building and metal working, where the technical 
training of production has particular importance, 
43.4 per cent of the specialists were engaged in 
planning, designing, and technological research, 
while in energy machine building, there were 53.3 
per cent. , 

The perfecting of the techniques of drafting 
projects and studies inthose fields, and the broad 
scope of scientific research and experimentation, 
have made it possible to use the work of techni- 
cians on a large scale. 


ng organiza- 
ile the num- 


7.5 times. The percenta 


In scientific, research and project-designing 
organizations, specialists with secondary educa- 
tion areused as technicians and head technician- 
designers, technician-technologists, research 
assistants, laboratory assistants, head laboratory 
assistants, technician-planners, and other similar 
occupations. 


The work of specialists with secondary educa- 
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tion also finds extensive use in the executive 
branch and laboratories of factories. 

The problem that remains is to define the os 
of technicians and of other specialists with secon 
ary educationin each branch of the national econ- 


omy, and to employ them with the greatest effec- 
tiveness, 


CONCLUSION 
In spite of the considerable growth in the number 


of technician graduates, the increase in 
Specialists with secondary Specialized 
is still insufficient, compared with thato 
ists with higher education. Therefore, 
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f special- 
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Bes higher education, The increase inthe numb 
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Pupils will be effected by expanding ee 
technicums, Setting up branches and departme ge 
in industria] enterprises, on building sites, ee 
state farms, Scientific research institutes 2 
other organizations as well as by creating Piy 
Secondary Specialized establishments, especia f 


s t 
in areas where there is intensive developmen 
industry and agriculture, 
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ROLE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

BREAKDOWN BY NATIONALITY OF NUMBER 
OF STUDENTS AND GRADUATES WITH 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


we 


Higher education occupies one of the most impor- 
tant places in the Soviet system of public education 

his is natural since higher education completes 
he process of training new groups of highly qua 1- 
fieq intelligentsia - scientific and technies ge 
Sonnel and other specialists for work in al 
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hes of national economy, ulture and 


© progress of science, engineering, © lies 
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ese specialists. In modern conditions, “ a 
be achieved in society without science an 
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tists, Not only are professional scientis dustrial 
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Process and specialists with high ni jes more 
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graduated from Soviet higher and secondary spe- 
cialized educational establishments. A few figures 
are worth citing. Whereas in tsarist Russia, ac- 
cording to the 1897 census, there were 700,000 
intellectuals, in 1926 at the start of socialist 
industrialization, they already numbered 2.5 
million. By the beginning of 1965, 72.4 million 
people or 32 per cent of the total population of 
the Soviet Union had received secondary and 
higher education. Half the active population of the 
country had had secondary and higher education, 
including about 44 per cent who were workers, 
26 per cent collective farm workers and 92 per 
cent specialists and employees. 

Before the revolution, there were some 10, 000 
scientific workers but by the beginning of 1965 
there were 612,000 in the USSR. The rate of 
growth in the numbers of scientific workers over 
a series of years is illustrated by table 5. 


Table 5. Rate of growth in the numbers of scientific 
workers from 1914 to 1 January 1965 
(in thousands) 


Number of scientific Total number 
workers having of scientific 
higher education 


workers 
1914 6.0 

a 10.2 
40 5 7 
n 61.4 98.3 
ae 105.4 191.9 
1963 179.5 524.5 

5 96 cep 
1 January 1965 he mba 
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of intellectual work due to 
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trial processes and the ; 
activity of the Soviet 
Union has 754 higher 


e high rate of 
economy in all 
Steady rise of the role 
the increased electri- 
d automation of indus- 
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branch of learning. A particularly marked devel- 
nt has occurred in advanced humanistic stu- 
ia higher technical education (engineering), 
pee as graduate agricultural and medical 
we the revolution, only twenty-one cities 
in our country possessed institutions of higher 
education. There are at present 279 USSR cities 
with permanent universities, or more than 500 if 
we include cities with branches and consultative 
centres in VUZ!. Before the revolution, institu- 
tions of higher learning were established without 
reference tothe economic and cultural needs of the 
peripheral areas and were concentrated essential- 
ly in the centre of the country. Today the network 
of these institutions is being developed with due 
regard to the requirements of all nationalities 
which need highly qualified specialists for their 
economic and cultural progress. 

Whereas before 1917, for example, there were 
hardly any specialists among the Uzbeks, Kasakhs, 
Tadzhiks, Turkmens, and other nationalities, every 
fourth inhabitant of these republics now has had a 


Table 6. Composition of students, by nationality, 


Number 


Number 
of students 


Nationality of students 


Nationality 
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higher or secondary education. Not a single e 
republic lacks its own national university and s hly 
higher educational establishments training hig J 
qualified specialists in different professions: 
teachers, doctors, engineers, lawyers, agste, 
engineers or agricultural mechanization Yaar 
ists. Before the revolution, there was no hig the 
educational establishment in the territory lhe 
Byelorussian, Azerbaidjan, Armenian, jaa 
Tadzhik or Turkmen republics. At present, sev ae 
thousand inhabitants of these republics are stu 
ing in their own universities. loped 
Soviet schools for higher education deve igin 
as multinational institutions. The national S alale 
of studentsin VUZy and the nationality of BPE 
ists with higher education employed in the nati 
economy are shown in table 6 and table 7. t all 
These figures bear witness to the fact tha du- 
nationalities of the USSR benefit from a 
cation with an important place held by women: 


1 a 


i S i g ati 
'Vyssie ućebnye zavedenija' (higher educ 
establishments). 


à d) 
in schools of higher education in the year 1963/64 (in thousan 


Number 


Number of student® 


Nationality of students 


Nationality 4 
Russians 1987.9 Tadzhiks 14.5 Komis 3.7 Abkhazians 1.5 
Ukrainians 476.4 Armenians 49.5 Maris 35 Kalmene g2.6 
Byelorussians 97.9 Turkmens 12.7 Mordovians 6.9 Jews y A 
Uzbeks 79.3 Estonians 16.6 Ossetians 9.2 Puvas at 
Kazakhs 58.0 Bashkirs 9.8 Tatars 58. 7 aposks 0.5 
Georgians 62.8 Buryats 7.1 Udmurts Pi ‘i i yee LT 
Azerbaijanis 43.2 Nationalities 11.4 Chechenis 28 ltaians A 
Lithuanians 36.2 of Daghestan Ingutsi - paclgs o 
Moldavians 18.3 Kabardins 3.0 Chu 1 aeae : 
Latvians 20.8 Balkarians 0.9 aan 13.2 Cherkessians =mi 
Kirghiz 13.3 Karelians 1.3 Ka rakalpaks E Total 3 260- 
Table 7. Composition of Specialists havi i 
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Corgans or, 44A Nationalities 10.3 97 teenie 12 aS 
E AK 39.2 of Daghestans e Chechenis ie a 
Tatars 67.2 18.7 Bashkirs 9.6 4.5 Kalmyks 0.9 0.5 
Azerbaijanis 61. 5 a 5 Mordovians 7.6 3.4 paves 0. 9 A 5 
Kazakhs 49.8 Li Buryats 6.3 2.8 rac ae 0.9 0.3 
Lithuanians 40.1 Py Komis 5.5 3 Altarians 0. 7 „2 
Daio ae 0.0 Udmurts 5.4 -3 Cherkessians ie 0 2 
oe ail 8 17.7 Yakuts be 2.8 Balkarians 0.7 0. 
"stonians 24.0 12.6 Harst 46 1.8 In : 0.6 as 
n aris gutsi 4 
Moldavians 16.7 7.1 Kabardins >a e3 5476 ? * 
A y 547. 
huvash 16.3 6:5 Karakalpaks A 1.0 Total 4 
a. In order of decreasing numbers of specialists s . 


While the number of trained specialists in- 
creases and their training is constantly being 
improved, Soviet schools must take into account 
the demands of rapidly developing production. So, 
there has been a rise recently in the training of 
specialists in the fields of the mechanization and 
automation of industrial processes, organic chem- 
istry and chemical technology, radio-physics and 
electronics, computer techniques, nuclear proces- 
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ses and certain other special fields of the new tech- 
nology. Training began ona large scale, combining 
such seemingly widely separated specialities as 
philology and mathematics. When a language spe- 
cialist studies mathematics, it is in connexion 
with translation machines; if he knows economics 
and computer techniques he can use computers 
for economic calculations, etc. 


STRUCTURE OF HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


humanistic studies and the exact and natural 
sciences (letters, journalism, history, philosophy, 
economics, law, geography, geology, mathematics, 
hysics, piology, chemistry, etc. ). Here, it may be 
: inted out that humanistic studies are extremely 
ane with young people. The greatest competi- 
wA is for entry to studies of literature, law, 
history, philosophy, and journalism. ; ; 
The Soviet Union recognized that education in 
the humanities is one of the ways to encourage 
the all-round development of human personality 


in society, and to rear young people in the spirit 


f peace mutual understanding, and humanism. 
0 7 


This explains the wide development in the USSR 
ca network of higher educational institutions 
Oe h train specialists in different branches of 
m pumanities and the large numbers of young 
people studying’ these subjects. It also explains 
why in 1958, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
adopted a Jaw which provides that all who desire 
it, and who have already received higher special- 
a education, shall be given wide access to 
education in the humanities, in art and in music - 
all to be achieved without the student leaving his 
industrial occupation. 

The universities in our country, as the generally 
acknowledged guardians of scientific values, are 
the oldest of our higher educational establishments 
and they played akey cultural and educational role 
i pre-revolutionary Russia. The organization of 
the first university in Russia is linked with th 
same of the great Russian scholar Miia, a 
vasilyevich Lomonosoy, who strove to de oe 
ize university education. The pre-revol 
universities Served as centres for the dev 
of progressive scientific thought Y 

After the October Revoluti i 

i cae ion the uni iti 
enjoyed Lenin's süpport He iversities 

valued them as a 


mocrat- 
utionary 
elopment 
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successful synthesis of scientificand Pedagogical 
workand suggested developing and perfecting them 
in the Soviet State. Today, the universities occupy 
a prominent place in our countmy and provide an 
example for many higher educational institutions 
in the organization of teaching and research. 


They train workers for scientific research 


philosophy, psychology, 
ism, librarianship an 
other subjects. 


number of universities have schools of 
foreign languages and literature, particularly for 
English, French and German. 
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and must be the result of successes ‘won rhe 
natural and exact sciences such T ae 
istry, biology, geology, mathematics, he ae 
quently, the outstanding scientists and te a the 
in these spheres must be concentrated 
universities. 


b. Institutes for humanistic studies 
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Consequently, the teacher who has finished his 
Studies at a university has a more fundamental 
Scientific education than if he had attended a 
teacher-training college but, as against this, the 
latter provides better training in pedagogy and 
teaching methods. At present, steps are being 
taken to strengthen considerably the teacher train- 
ing given in universities and, particularly, teaching 
Practice in schools. 

History and literature departments are also 
Widely represented inteacher-training colleges as 
Well as faculties for natural science and mathe- 
matics. A number of teacher+raining colleges an 
Special departments which train teachers a 
With blind, deaf or other handicapped children. 

A number of teacher-training colleges n 
launching programmes to prepare teaa ols 
igher education for the primary grades insc os 
of general education. This measure has $ doa 
&eneral cultural significance, since the ine n 
Primary school, which lays the foundations bo 
Nowledge and instils a love for ee oaeazonssle 
Served by a highly qualified teacher who C how- 
à large store of varied modern scienti ‘training. 
ledge and has had good practical teaching roper 
It is most important to give children: Pi es 
Suidance in the first years of their y aeete 

ualified teachers for this purpose T uläory edu- 
c 7 implementation of universal comp 
ation in the country. airly evenly 

Teacher-training colleges ar° ana all the 
tributed throughout the or ia universities, 
republics, Taken together with e teachers 
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or aTi Secondary schools puta 
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trical engineering, engineering physics, hydraulic 
engineering, radio engineering, etc. Each faculty 
covers the specialized trades related to it. The 
school of radio engineering provides courses in 
radio-physics, industrial electronics, dielectrics 
and semi-conductors; the metallurgical faculty 
in metallurgy of ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 
foundry work, pressure machining of metals, etc. 

The institute gives instruction in a total of 
forty-eight special trades, to about 14,000 students. 
It has 890 professors and teachers, andmore than 
200 laboratories equipped with modern apparatus, 
thus enablingit to carry out on a wide scale labo- 
ratory and research work. Many polytechnical 
schools are organized on similar lines, e.g., the 
Urals Polytechnical Institute (thirteen faculties, 
thirty-six specialized trades), the Kharkov Poly- 
technical Institute (fifteen faculties, thirty-eight 
specialized trades), the Kaunas Polytechnical 
Institute (seven faculties, eighteen specialized 
trades). 

The trade college usually trains specialists 
for specific branches of industry. They include: 
metallurgy, mining, construction, chemical tech- 
nology and transport. The number of specialized 
trades and faculties in these colleges is usually 
less than in the polytechnical institutes. For exam- 
ple, the Dnepropetrovsk Institute of Mining trains 
engineers for the mining industry and has the 
following faculties: geological prospecting, mining, 
mine engineering, and pit construction. Some 
6,500 students learn sixteen specialized grades. 
The Novosibirsk Building Institute has four facul- 
ties and provides training for engineers in six 
specialized building trades. 

As already pointed out, the division of technical 
institutes into polytechnical schools and trade 
colleges is nominal. There are a number of tech- 
nical institutes which occupy an intermediate 
position, €- g», the Moscow Power Institute. Though 
it is theoretically a higher educational trade insti- 
tution it has in fact a considerable number of 
faculties (ten faculties and twenty-six Specialized 
trades). The Moscow Higher Technica] Institute 
though normally a trades college, alsohas a struc- 
ture closely resembling a polytechnical school 

The number of higher technical education l 
establishments, their type and the Special feat a 
of their structure reflect the standards re ures 
ments and prospects for the industrial d coli 

i evelop- 

ment of the national economy, At present p 
are 222 higher technical educationa] ent, there 
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Russia nine cities haq technical i: r evolutionary 
they exist in eighty. They ce nstitutes but now 
centres but also in ew i 3 not only in large 
nearer to industry, ndustrial areas much 
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C. HIGHER EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
OF AGRICULTURE 


enrolment of more than 350, 000 students. Training 
is offered in three fields: 
stock-breeding and veterina 
anization of agriculture. 


area, taking into accou 
inasmuch as this is wher 
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taneously, there has been a radical change gn 
in the location of medical institutes. In the we 
mote border areas where, formerly, SETENE 
trace of an educational institution or of a doc li- 
medical institutes are now traininga highly qua 
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Doctors are trainedinthe following specia aie 
Subjects: general medicine, pediatrics, pu ae 
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associated with medical colleges. At the goes 
time, medical] institutes are producing ation 
25, 000 doctors per year. Asa result, the popu 
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Large firms and construction enterprises have 
also offered facilities for evening schools and 
correspondence courses. 

Latterly, general technical faculties have been 
organized in a number of colleges (VUZy), where 
students receive general scientific and general 
engineering training in the first three years re- 
gardless of the specialized trade chosen by the 
student. By organizing their studies in this fashion 
it will be possible to bring correspondence course 
instruction closer to the student's place of employ- 
ment and residence and so create better conditions 
for acquiring knowledge- 

Since ie aa establishments of a 
new type have been organized in the USSR: work- 
shops-VTUZ! and the sovkhozes-VUZ, as well as 
people's universities and study groups. Valuable 
experience has been gained through the work done 
by the workshops-VTUZ in such industrial giants 
as the Likhachev Motorcar Works in Moscow, the 
Leningrad Metal Works, and the Rostov oo 
tural Machinery Works. In the woriENops VEn k 
the teaching process is organized on ime principie 
of rotation, i-e. one week of instruction in F 
institution, followed by one week of employmen 
in the enterprise, along with independent study - 
a small number of evening classes held at the 
institution. During the firat i, and beginning 

i specialized S A 
ee Lawn ee of study, they work as ien- 
nologists or foremen while gaining cet aa 
knowledge and acquiring organizationa! s ae 

In a workshop-VT UZ, bi cna a hee 
for the factory or enterprise in whic ltr 
tion has been organized and also for as neh te 
enterprises. Accordingly, students are ne ee 
from the beginning with the aren pm — 
ses and operations ho an P 

irs . 
sea ir ins network of the sovkhozes- 
VUZis no less important. Many higher educational 
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tical work, they will in the later courses be in- 
structed during breaks inemployment soas to be 
provided with a deeper knowledge of the methods 
adopted in scientific research and planning-and- 
design work. 

Audio-visual aids such as the cinema, radio 
and television are more and more widely employed 
in the evening classes and especially in the cor- 
respondence courses. The infrastructure of the 
evening and correspondence institutions and 
departments of higher education is being developed 
and their teaching staff is being strengthened. 
Admission qualifications tend to be tightened in 
order to raise the educational level of prospective 
entrants who wish to continue their education with- 
out interrupting their professional activity. Steps 
are being taken to provide all pupils studying with- 
out leaving their jobs with the most up-to-date 
textbooks, manuals and lectures. 

Scholastic publishing has been centralized in 
the USSR. This makes it possible to issue every 
year a large quantity of new textbooks and study 
manuals. In 1955, 328 textbooks and manuals were 
published; in 1963 more than 800. There was a 
long-range plan for the publication of textbooks 
and manuals for higher educational institutions in 
the years 1962-65 and during this period more 
than 4,000 titles were to be published. 

Instruction given to students by correspondence 
orin evening classes is regarded by Soviet enter - 
prises and institutions not only as the personal 
concern of the student but also as a matter of 
social importance. Students are thus accorded, 
at their places of employment, the necessary 
conditions for systematic, independent study. For 
example, they are not sent out on missions or 
given overtime workto do, etc. Wide opportunities 
to gain higher education by correspondence or 
evening school instruction are also ensured by 
the government which grants them paid leave of 
absence when they are doing laboratory work or 
when they are preparing or taking their annual 
examinations. When the same Students transf 
to day-time study courses they are awar = 


r é ded s 
scholarships. The libraries in enterprise tate 
institutions which have correspondence cou vata 

ourse or 


evening class students obtain the 


books and study manuals fi 
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m to use free of 
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Section II 


Part One 


ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


oth 0 ne ee een ei eee 


A. SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT 


The administration and finance of the majority 
of schools of higher learning are the responsibility 
of the Union republics. Accordingly, each republic 
has a ministry or committee to administer certain 
higher educational institutes. The following insti- 
tutes are under the authority of the republics: 
universities; polytechnical institutes specializing 
in industry, power, electro-technology, radio- 
technology, physico-technology; machine building, 
instrument making, ship building; aviation, poly- 
graphy; machine-tool making, mechanical skills, 
geology, peat cutting, chemical technology, food 
industries, fish industries, textiles; engineering 
building, geodesy, economics, law, architecture, 
and lastly; the workshops-VTUZ. 

Some of the specialized institutes are subor- 
dinated to government departments. For example, 
the transport VUZy and the telecommunications 
VUZy come under the corresponding ministries, 
agricultural and forest-technology VUZy under 
the ministry of agriculture, medical VUZy under 
the ministry of public health, pedagogical VUZy 
under the ministry of education of the republics 
(except inthe Byelorussian SSR where pedagogical 
VUZy are under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Higher, Secondary Specialized and Professional 
Education of the republic), art VUZy are under 
the ministry of culture, and trade VUZy under the 
ministry of trade. 

Republics and central services guide those 
VUZy under their jurisdiction on all questions 
concerning specialist training (finances, admis- 
sion of new students, co-ordination of the teaching 
process and scientific research, the finding of 
positions for young specialists, the preparation of 
scientific, pedagogical personnel in graduate 
schools, etc.). The independence of the republics 
in resolving these questions ensures the develop- 
ment of higher educational schools as national 
schools answering the interests of the peoples of 
the republics. 

Over-all supervision by the Ministry of Higher 
and Secondary Specialized Education of the USSR 
maintains the unity of the pedagogical process 
scientific methodological and educational work, 
regardless of the administrative subordination of 
the VUZy. The main tasks that the ministry carries 
out are the elaboration and approval of teaching 
plans, the drafting of publication Programmes for 
textbooks and other teaching methodological 
literature, the preparation and Co-ordination of 
scientific research, the formulation together with 

the USSR Gosplan of current and long-range pro- 


grammes for higher educational development and 

relations with other organizations. 
Administrative control of VUZy has varied and 

improved with the chan 

in accordance with the 

interests. 


ges in the national economy 
general state and republic 
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Inthe larger higher educational establishments, 
there are faculty councils under the chairmanship 
of the deans which have more or less the same 
functions as the VUZ councils. The larger faculty 


councils have the right to examine students for 


degrees. i D 
The primary educational and scientific cell of 


each VUZ is the department ('kafedra'), which 
deals with teaching methods and scientific re- 


search work in one or more closely connected 


subjects. 
The department is headed by the supervisory 


professor. He has charge of the laboratories and 
classrooms, gives lectures on basic courses, 
directs the work of other professors, assistant 
professors and lecturers and verifies the quality 
of the lectures. He directs the work of students, 
the preparation of 'aspiranty', and the improve- 
ment of the qualifications of professors and teach- 
ers in the department. ; 
The staff of a department usually comprises 
and if several courses are taught, 
lecturers, and assistants. There 
taff of teacher-auxiliaries such 


professors, 
senior lecturers, 
is usually alsoa S 


as laboratory assistants. 
The department head and professors are chosen 


by competition, usually from persons holding the 
title of professor or the academic degree of doc- 
tor of science. Senior lecturers are chosen by 
competition from persons holding the academic 
title of 'dotsent' or the degree of ' kandidat! of 
science. The appointment of teaching staff is 
made for a five-year period by the academic 
councils of faculties or the VUZ. 

The department follows a plan approved by the 
rector for the entire academic year which covers 
instruction, scientific research and methods. It 
also includes the preparation of new textbooks and 
teaching manuals, direction of the activities of 


Section III 


A. ADMISSION RULES AND 
GENERAL AID TO STUDENTS 


Before describing the system of teaching in Soviet 
higher educational schools, a brief reference 
should be made to admissions policies and to the 
material conditions affecting students. In the 
USSR every facility has been afforded to open 
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students' scientific clubs and societies, and the 
preparation of 'aspiranty'. 

An increasingly active part in the work of 
departments, particularly in connexion with scien- 
tific and technical problems, is also taken by 
highly placed officials inindustry and agriculture - 
chief engineers and chief technologists in works, 
factories, mines, directors of laboratories, 
agricultural engineers on sovkhozes, kolkhozes, 
agricultural experimental stations, etc. Further- 
more, reports are readat departmental meetings 
and occasional lectures are also givenin students' 
lecture halls by 'worker-innovators' and leading 
workers in agriculture who describe their own 
production experience. 

Professors and instructors, in their turn, assist 
enterprises by taking part in their scientific re- 
search. They also join in working out, and some- 
times even carry out the entire direction, of new 
technological processes, new ways of building 
machinery appliances, and so on. 

Industrial and economic VUZy actively share 
in the work of solving highly important problems 
of a scientific character, improving production 
on the basis of the latest advances in science and 
technology, finding ways to lower industrial pro- 
duction and construction costs, and of developing 
as a single whole the wealth of the economic 
region in whose territory they are located. As a 
result, a vital, scientific and technical connexion 
is steadily maintained between institute depart- 
ments and enterprises, particularly in post-war 
years as an association between workers in 
science and industry. 

Every higher educational institution has a 
number of social organizations which bring to- 
gether students, professors, lecturers and fellow- 
workers of VUZ. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHING PROCESS 
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Higher and Secondary Specialized Education of 
the USSR.' Entrance examinations are conducted by 
examination boards consisting of professors and 
qualified teachers and follow the uniform curricula 
of secondary schools. The competitive entrance 
examinations enable an impartial check of each 
entrant's knowledge so as to select the young 
persons who are best prepared and most capable. 

Moreover, in addition to the marks obtained in 
the entrance examinations for admission tohigher 
educational schools, account is also taken of the 
marks obtained while studying in the secondary 
educational school. This system of selecting future 
specialists and scientists provides wide opportu- 
nities for developing the creative abilities of young 
persons. In this connexion great advantages are 
derived from what is becoming a more and more 
frequent practice in our country, the olympiads, 
in various scientific subjects, which help to bring 
to light the brightest young people who show partic- 
ular interest in a subject before entering a higher 
educational institution. 

The proportion of students with industrial ex- 
perience to those without it follows the proportion 
of applications. If, for example, the plan foresees 
admission of 1,000 new students to auniversity or 
institute and there are 4,000 applications, among 
them, let us say, 3,000 from students who finished 
secondary school in the past two years, and 1,000 
from production workers with two years of expe- 
rience or military service, the rector follows the 
Same proportion. He will admit 750 students and 
250 industrial workers. 

In Soviet higher education, the competitive 
examinations for students and for workers are 
separate. Each group must meet the same require- 
ments. Nevertheless, this form of selection is the 
most equitable one: it provides equal conditions 
for students and workers and yet gives the work- 
ers a definite advantage in that they compete only 
among themselves and not with the students who 
have fresher knowledge. 

Workers who are sent directly from enter- 
prises compete with other workers. Although they 
have preference for admission, equal Opportunities 
are provided, but in modified form. Preparation 
for the entrance examinations is offered to all 
candidates, but production workers getthis train- 
ing in their enterprises, institutions, sovkhozes 
and kolkhozes. 

Boys and girls who donot pass the ex. 
and thus are not admitted to the institutions of 
higher learning take positions in industry, agricul- 
ture or administration. As time goes on, many of 
them enter evening classes or join the corres- 
pondence schools of higher institutes and obtain 
an education without leaving their jobs. Others, 
with the benefit of their experience in lif 


à e and at 
work, undergo serious preparation for the entrance 


aminations 
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examinations and, if they pass, continue their stu- 
dies by day in institutions of higher education. 

In the USSR, any young person who is not ad- 
mitted to a VUZ ina givenyear, can inthe follow- 
ing year take the entrance examinations. In fact, 
there are cases of persons taking examinations 
two and three years ina row before succeeding. 
While the age limit is 35ina day-time VUZy, there 
is no limit in evening and correspondence VUZy. 

Priority for the correspondence and evening 
courses is given to those who are already working 
in their specialized fields, especially in technical 
and agricultural Specializations. In all agricul- 
tural and biological institutions of learning, pref- 
erence is givento people who have worked in those 
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philosophy which unites higher educational studies 
with science and industry, creates closer ties 
between higher educational schools and life and 
allows formore active participation by the Soviet 
people. 

The preference for people having worked for 
a period of time shows a positive influence toward 
the elimination of social differences. These advan- 
tages, as well as the participation of industrial 
and construction institutions, kolkhozes and sov- 
khozes in the admission process, facilitate higher 
education for young workers and peasants. 

There is no discrimination inthe USSR regard- 
ing university admission in respect to any class. 
Foreigners residing in the Soviet Union can enter 
any VUZ on the same basis as Soviet citizens. 
Soviet schools of higher education accept young 
people representing all layers of the population - 
the working class, kolkhoz peasants, the intelli- 
gentsia, co-operative and independent peasants. 
For example, in one of the larger universities of 
the USSR, students from families of workers and 
peasants make up 56 per cent of the enrolment. In 
specialized applied aie lo per cont and in 

reaches 60- 

N A evenhigher. The age ofstudents 
in full-time schools varies between 17-18 and 
22-24 years. A comparatively small percentage 
of students are 25-26 years of age; the main mass 
of students terminate higher education at the age 
Steet T pestudent (75 to 80 per cent) receive 
state scholarships which provide them with a mini- 
mum living wage. In addition, rectors of mes 
ties and institutes have at their disposal specia 
funds provided by the State which they can, at their 
discretion, use to give assistance to individual 
students. Higher educational institutes have spe- 
cial student hostels. The charge for these is low. 
The extra funds needed to enable the hostels to 
operate normally are provided by the State. During 
the summer and winter vacations, students are 
given travel warrants to sanatoria and tourist 
camps. 

Students 
unions and 
vacations n 


are given generous help by trade 
public health administrations. During 
o less than 10 per cent of all places in 
rest homes and sanatoria belonging to the trade 
unions and the public health ministries of repub- 
lics are put at the disposal of students. 
In these circumstances any capable person in 
the USSR, even if he does not receive any material 
help from his relatives, can study at state expense. 
In the institutes of the national republics, stu- 
dents are taught in their native languages. If there 
is a substantial number of representatives of other 
nationalities living in the republic, special groups 
are organized for them. In this way effect is given 
to the constitutional right to education. 
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B. CURRICULUM 


Different methods of teaching are practised in 
Soviet higher educational schools. Their governing 
principleisthe desireto develop tothe fullest ex- 
tent the bent and abilities of students and to com- 
bine theory with practice. 

Without exception, attention is paid in all 
branches of higher education to the practical as- 
pects of training specialists, with due regard for 
scientific and theoretical principles and allowance 
for the special feature of each branch. 

Since 1965, practical training! in higher educa- 
tional institutions has been somewhat altered. 
From 1958, when it started, practical training 
had failedto produce practical results. This train- 
ing’ in technicums and VUZy (except for those 
linked with seasonal work such as agriculture), 
has been transferred from the first year and now 
properly begins after the third year courses. In 
this way, in the student's most crucial period of 
formation, he studies theoretical sciences and 
after a solid preparation of three years he furthers 
his preparation by combining it with practical 
work. 

The curricula and programmes of institutes 
are substantially reviewed from time to time. This 
makes it possible to bring to the student's notice 
not only scientific knowledge that has stood the 
test of time but also everything that is basically 
important and new emerging from both scientific 
research and industrial experience. 

The curriculum sets forth the order in which 
subjects are to be studied, their inter-connexion 
and the study procedure to be followed. It contains 
forty to fifty different subjects and consists of 
'cycles'; social and economic, general scientific 
and specialized. In higher technical education in- 
stitutes a general engineering ‘cycle! may be 
included, as it occupies a very substantial place 
in the training of engineers. In the first tuition 
period, covering three to three anda half years 
general scienceis studied and i ite k 
is a more intensive study ciao a E re 
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narrower field of science and technology. To ill 
trate: during the fir K aae 
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is as follows: general science - up to 40 per cent; 
general engineering - 25-40 per cent; specialized 
subjects - 20-25 per cent; socio-economic - 8-10 
per cent; sport - up to 3 per cent. In some VUZy, 
such as building construction institutes, special- 
ized subjects account for about 40 per cent of the 
total number of hours in the curriculum. 

In the curriculum for radio engineering, 390 
hours are allotted to the study of social sciences 
(history of the USSR Communist Party, political 
economy, dialectical and historical materialism), 
Of this total, 200 hours are allocated for lectures 
and 190 hours for seminar work. For the study of 
general scientific subjects - higher mathematics, 
physics, general chemistry, theoretical mechanics, 
descriptive geometry, draughting, general elec- 
trical engineering and other subjects - 2,520 hours 
are allotted; 1,100 of these are for lectures and 
1,420 for laboratory work, practical work and 
the execution of ‘course' projects and work, 
Specialized subjects - electronic and ionizing 
apparatus, electrical radio materials, electricity 
feeder for wireless sets, etc. - 1,605 hours are 
allotted, divided into 937 hours for lectures and 
668 for laboratory and project exercises. Practical 
work periods amount to twenty-two weeks, and 
thesis preparation, sixteen weeks. 

Instruction in theoryis given by means of lec- 
tures, laboratory and practical work, 
seminars, and discussions. The relati 
of time devoted to each varies accor 
subject being studied. For instance, 
hours devoted tothe study of chemistr 
State University, 2,100 are allotted 
about 1,700 hours to the laboratory, 
1,400 hours to practical and seminar S 

Attendance at lectures and practic 
is compulsory in USSR higher education: 

Many courses in higher technical 
include lessons in calculation, draug] 
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drawing and calculation, the students 
the projects, whose Scope, 
character are set by the depa 

Each project is carried 
The role of the instructor 
tion and verification of the work executed. In the 
case of consultations, the rule is that the Student 
must not be prevented from using his initiative 
must not be given ready-made Solutions for the 
problems that rise, must not be allowed to copy 
blindly projects that have already been worked out, 
On the contrary, every encouragement is to be 
given to developing creative faculties in the spe- 
cialists being trained. 

In institutes teaching the humanities, Project 
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assignmentsare set in the basic subjects. During 
a single term or the whole scholastic year one 
assignment is executed which the student selects 
from a number set by the departments. 
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In the case of some specialized university sub- 
jects, the practice istoassign experimental scien- 
tific research of somewhat limited scope. In a 
technical VUZ, however, preference is given toa 
project that will enable the student to complete 
and consolidate his engineering training. In carry- 
ing out a project the student works almost com- 
Pletely by himself. The instructor, or more fre- 
quently, the works specialist, acts only as a 
consultant, keeping an eye on the student's work. 
Sometimes graduate projects are replaced by re- 
Search work of an experimental character. 

Projects and assignments submitted for a 
diploma are defended or argued before a state 
examinations board composed of representatives 
of the branches ‘of industry concerned. 

Diploma projects serve primarily an educa- 
tional purpose, but the subjects are connected with 
concrete industrial problems. They frequently 
have a practical application and substantially 
effect construction work and industry in the trans- 
formation and improvement of equipment or tech- 
nological processes. ; 

Great pe Sia is paid in USSR higher tech- 
nical institutes to fostering the students' scien- 
tific work. One of the ways of involving them in 
research is through the students' scientific soci- 
eties (SSS). These are to be found in almost asaey 
institute and they do worth-while workin sell 
ing and shaping future scientists. Working ‘pai 
the direction of institute lecturers, sss mem a 
in different clubs carry out scientific secon 
Organize scientific excursions and ape ns yon 
and take part in conferences, competition 
exhibitions, . y 
Despite these student activities, 1n ae 
circumstances this would not of te no re- 
quate participation by students in S; consultant 
Search work. Accordingly, ag cea Snc pate 
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Moscow Power Institute developed a large number 
of appliances and apparatus of a computer type. 
The students produced a device for controlling 
industrial output which, after being 'programmed' 
by the foreman, proceeded to perform most suc- 
cessfully a series of human functions. The club 
also produced a machine for the control of the 
current rate of progress of students. Interestingly, 
the instrument not only eases the evaluation of 
the work done by students on current material, 
but it is a new type of device which serves to 
introduce cybernetic methods into teaching. This 
device, in its way, intensifies the potentialities of 
teachers by relieving them of non-creative, fati- 
guing and monotonous tasks. 

To cite another example, there is the work 
being done by a computer club for electrical sys- 
tems in the same institute. This club is working 
on a number of devices such as an instrument 
which, with due allowance for several factors, 
determines the optimum section of wires in elec- 
trical circuits; a self-tuning regulator, a device 
for measuring the load of electricity transmission 
lines and detecting overloads. A similar device 
is functioning on the Kuibishev-Moscow power 
line. 

The need to find solutions for scientific and 
technical problems obliges students to examine 
critically scientific literature and, instead of 
merely 'soaking up' the principles enounced, to 
undertake their verification, seek an answer in 
them to specific problems; all of which gives the 
students an interested and creative approach to 
their studies. These computer societies show 
that the enthusiasm generated by techniques devel- 
ops an interest in the problem as a whole, and 
leads to study of the general scientific, social and 
philosophical aspects of cybernetics asa science. 

Participation in the scientific work carried 
out in the departments is, of course, the highest 
form of students' scientific work. At the outset 
such participation may be of an auxiliary nature 
when the student performs various minor tech- 
nical jobs. He gains an insight, however, into the 
aims and objects of the over-all j 


and collections 


C. DEVELOPMENT OF NEW METHODS OF 
EDUCATION 


Great attentionis paid in USSR higher educational 
schools to improving or perfecting methods of 
instruction, with a view to considerably raising 
the productivity of labour in this sphere of activity. 
This is particularly important in our country 
where every fourth citizenis a student. At present, 
numerous scientific investigations are going on 
whose aim is a radical recasting of teaching 
through computers. The use of such methods is 
generally called programmed teaching. One of the 
most important of its objectives is to discover the 
most rational ways of imparting subject-matter, 
For this purpose, profound psychological investi- 
gations are being conducted anda logico-mathe- 
matical theory of pedagogical processes is being 
formulated. Noless important is the determination 
of the optimum arrangement of curricula (alterna- 
tions of courses, alternation of subjects within 
courses). 

While the theoretical problems involved in pro- 
grammed teaching are being worked out, extensive 
efforts are going on in the construction of teaching 
machines. 

According to the results of 
carried out in the Mos 
Universities, 


preliminary studies 
cow and Leningrad State 
the Moscow Power Institute and 
other institutes, the use of programmed teaching 
methods makes the pedagogical process much 
more effective. At the Moscow Power Institute, 
for example, important work on methodology has 
been done over the years to improve the teaching 
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Table 8. Organization of course on thermal 
equipment (*) 


ee 


Number of hours in a semester 
slate a eel ies a eee 
Form of training 


1962/63 1963/64 

Lectures 54 36 
Practical exercises 18 18 
Group checking —_— 18 
Laboratory exercises 18 18 
Total 90 90 
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actively in practical exercises, including discus- 
sions. 

At the end of the semester, the instructor could 
evaluate objectively the participation and the inter- 
est of every student during practical exercises. 

The greatest difficulty in the preparation of 
programmed testing turned out to be the form of 
examination for each of the nine sections of the 
course, After a long discussion in the department, 
the solution accepted was to phrase the questions 
in the same way which the instructor used in class. 
As aresult, the simplest method, multiple-choice 
answers (wherea student chooses one of anumber 
of suggested answers), found limited use. Questions 
were very diverse. For example, students were 
asked to write in the corresponding box on a con- 
trol card, the algebraic or differential equations 
for a number of plans or, to put down a formula 
they hadmemorized, show how certain dimensions 
were calculated, make a graph of the stages of a 
process, translate drawings inmathematical for- 
mulas, and so forth. Even the most precise teaching 
or testing machine cannot yet handle all these 
varied questions, which can be employed in non- 
mechanical programmed testing provided that the 
questions follow logically the sequence of the lec- 
tures and the textbook used. 

In discussions ,on programmed teaching, the 
opponents of its application in schools of higher 
education argued that this method did not develop 
creative thinking on the part of students. They 
were thinking only of the multiple choice — 
But the non-mechanical test method permits the 
preparation of questions in any form and at differ- 
ent levels of difficulty- i 
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this a great part is played by the study of social 
and economic subjects, by education inthe human- 
ities given to all natural science specialists, engi- 
neers, agricultural specialists, doctors, etc. with- 
out exception. Contemporary natural science and 
technology are more and more closely intertwined 
with the social problems of mankind; therefore any 
specialist, whether he is a natural scientist or an 
engineer, must understand the principles, methods 
and deductions of the history of society, its struc- 
ture and the natural laws of its development. Only 
through familiarity with the scientific facts about 
manhimself can the specialist solve the problems 
implicit inhis practical activities. That is why all 
future engineers, agriculture specialists, doctors, 
economists, and teachers study both natural and 
economic sciences, philosophy, historical subjects, 
and lateras optional courses, ethics and aesthet- 
ics. The teaching of humanistic subjects helps to 
prepare specialists tothink properly, toovercome 
one-sidedness in the development of personality, 
and to avoid a dogmatic and scholastic outlook; they 
are prepared in the spirit of free, scientific re- 
search. We have already mentioned the percentage 
of humanistic studies in engineering institutes. In 
the case of specialized natural science subjects 
the proportions are: chemistry, 27 per cent; biol- 
ogy, 28 per cent; geology, 23 per cent; physics, 
22 per cent; and mathematics 27 per cent, of the 
total number of teaching hours in the curriculum. 
At the same time, great importanceis attached 
in USSR higher educational schools to giving the 
students of humanistic institutes and specialized 
trades an education in the exact and natural 
sciences. Life insistently requires the natural 
science specialists and technicians to havea wide 
general technical and socio-political outlook. With 
equal force, it requires specialists in the field of 
the humanities to have some degree of knowledge 
of the achievements of contemporary natural 
science and mathematics. These sciences have 
been making enormous advances in 1 
laws of nature and their effects on e 
and existence; their social functions 
and more widely. Thus, 
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connected with nature. Jurisprudence, on the other 
hand, is more remotely and indirectly linked with it. 

In the law and journalism faculties of Moscow 
State University, there isa course in formal logic, 
in which some information is conveyed about 
mathematical logic, closely connected with math- 
ematics. In the department of theoretical and 
applied linguistics, a course of 776 hours in all 
is givenon ' The principles of higher mathematics! 
which constitutes 18 per cent of the 4,266 study 
hours. 

Great attentionis devoted to the study of math- 
ematics and cybernetics in the economics faculty 
of the university, especially in the department of 
mathematical economics. Here the subjects taught 
are higher mathematics’ mathematical analysis, 
300 hours; algebra, 400 hours; theory of operations 
inlinear programming, 270 hours; theory of prob- 
ability, 140 hours; theoretical statistics, 90 hours. 
Altogether, 1,200 hours are devoted in this depart- 
ment to these sciences, which constitutes about 
30 per cent of the total teaching time amounting 
to 4,150 hours. In another department of the 
economics faculty - political economy - students 
also spend considerable time on mathematical 
subjects: higher mathematics, 200 hours; theore- 
tical statistics, 90 hours, mathematics of design 
and planning economics, 70 hours, or 9 per cent 
of the 3,924 hours. 

The fullest exposition of natural and mathemat- 
ical sciences is given in the faculty of philosophy 
which has three departments: Philosophy, logic 
and psychology. Among the compulsory subjects 
in the philosophy department are higher mathe- 
matics, 136 hours; general physics, 168 hours; 
chemistry, 100 hours; biology, 140 hours; physiol- 
ogy of higher nervous activity, 72 hours. This 
makes a total of 616 hours or 13.6 per cent of the 
4,540 hours. In the department of logic, students 
doa course in higher mathematics, 136 hours; and 
basic mathematical logic, 136 hours. This makes 
for 272 hours or 6 per cent of the total number of 
instruction hours of 4,540. In addition, this depart- 
ment has introduced an optional course in mathe- 
matical logic, of 432 hours. 

An example of the maximum saturation in 
natural science and mathematical subjects is fur- 
nished bythe psychology department. This depart- 
ment teaches seven natural science or mathemat- 
ical subjects, viz., higher mathematics, 272 hours; 
principles of biology, 72 hours; human physiology, 
204 hours; anatomy and luti at 

3 y evolution of the nervous 
system, 136 hours; physiology of higher nervous 
activity, 172 hours; neurological Principles of psy- 
chology, 60 hours; and anthropology, 64 hours, 
Associated with these is a course in ‘Application 
of mathematical methods in psychology', 72 hours 
which explains the elements of the theory of prob- 
ability and information theory. The total number 
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of hours scheduled in the curriculum for these 
sciences amounts to 1,052, or 22.1 per cent of all 
teaching time amounting to 4,752 hours. 

These proportions observed in the humanistic 
faculties of Moscow State University are, with a 
few particular variations, typical of the other uni- 
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crystallo-physics, chemistry of chain reactions, 
biogeochemistry, higher mathematics, electronics, 
theory of semi-conductors, automation and tele- 
mechanics, etc. Recently also, thirty-two scientific- 
research institutes have set up 290 'problem' 
laboratories to study major problems in theoret- 
ical and applied science. In addition, 340 branch- 
trade laboratories have been established, either 
financed by the economic organizations attached to 
institutes, or directly in the enterprises. These 
execute work on a programme agreed on with the 
said organizations. 

On an ever-increasing scale, engineers, tech- 
nicians and workmen in factories are working in 
these laboratories, which are becoming scientific 
centres sui generis. The expansion of the network 
of such scientific research laboratories will, no 
doubt, create still more favourable conditions for 
technical advancement. 

The above does not mean, of course, that higher 
educational schools are seeking to monopolize 
science. The country hasa large number of scien- 
tific institutions such as the USSR Academy of 
Sciences with its widely developed network of in- 
stitutes. Alongside these institutions and in close 
ion with them, the higher educational 
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most varied fields of science. . ; a 
The high level of development in scientific 


investigations and the availability in institutes of 
a qualified staff of professors and lecturers makes 
it possible to train, successfully and on a wide 
scale, not only specialists for enterprises but 


future scientists as mah, 
In the USSR paramoun is 
to the training a science teachers. This is under- 
standable since progress is possible in science, 
higher education and higher levels of scientific 
and technical attainment only if the country has 
at its disposal very large staffs of highly qualified 
scienti 5 Á 
p and science developing at their 
present level, science specialists are needed not 
only for scientific research and teaching work, but 
also for workin industry, and especially in design- 
ing new equipment. In the USSR everything is be- 
ing done to ensure a steady influx of gifted yomi 
people into science work. The wide expansion 0 
higher education in the country offers the neces- 
sary conditions- A taste for science and creative 
Skills is inculcated in every possible way from 
the first day the young student enters a higher 
educational institute. New scientific matter is 
included in curricula and obsolete matter dropped 
in frequent revisions of courses. Teaching methods 
are organized to induce the student to think crea- 
tively and not merely to recite ready-made for- 
mulae. The teaching of science is closely linked 
with scientific research work; students join pro- 
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fessorsin executing scientific projects in labora- 
tories. It is becoming more and more frequent 
for students to spend a certain period of time doing 
practical laboratory work in scientific-research 
institutes and the submission of diploma thesis is 
widely practised in scientific institutes and in 
factories. Higher educational institutes are allow- 
ed considerable initiative in transferring the stu- 
dents who are making most progress, to follow an 
individual curriculum which will include research 
workin laboratories or scientific institutes. Such 
students can attend lectures when they wish. All 
this offers enormous possibilities for the enrol- 

ment of pupils in institutions preparing science 

specialists. Each professor can pick out the bright 

students who are making the most progress in 

order to train them as future scientists. 

In our country, specialists in science teaching 
are prepared chiefly on post-graduate lines, in 
the larger higher educational and scientific re- 
search institutes. Talented graduates of universi- 
ties and institutes, and also industrial students 
with higher education who show a bent for scien- 
tific work, are admitted to post-graduate study. 
Over a three-year period post-graduate students, 
working under the direction of experienced profes- 
sors, train for a scientific career. They make a 
thorough study of philosophy, a foreign language, 
mathematics, familiarize themselves with the 
newest scientific theories, take a course in peda- 
gogy and do scientific-research work ina spe- 
cialized subject. Post-graduate training is not 
merely a course of study, it also means creative 
activity. It terminates, as a rule, with the student 
submitting a thesis for the academic degree of 
'kandidat' of science. Some future teachers are 
trained in departments of institutes and in the 
laboratories of scientific-research institutes. 
They are chosen from the most capable assistants 
and scientific collaborators, who also prepare and 
sustain their thesis for the academic degree of 
'kandidat' of science. 
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9. Numbers of post-graduates by type of instruction and yearly graduations 
Table 9. Num 


Training ees 
Full-time training while employed Tota. 
1940 1960 1964 1940 1960 1964 1940 1960 1964 
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DRAFTING OF PLANS FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


Planning the development of the national economy 
of the USSR, including education, is conducted on 
the basis of democratic centralism: that is, work- 
ers participate widely in the drafting and discus- 
sion in enterprises, organizations or educational 
institutions and, later on, at sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Once approved, the 
plans are carried out to the letter. . 
Proposals for the development of education 
(secondary-general, vocational-technical, second- 
ary specialized, and higher) are drafted by work- 
ers, scientists and teachers in educational estab- 
lishments; managerial staff and specialists in 
enterprises and organizations; and in ministries, 
departments, Party, trade-union and komsomol 
organizations, It would be practically impossible 
here to enumerate all the ways in which this is 
done: however, some idea of the process can be 
formed from the following account. ? i 
To begin with, the general objectives are se 
out by the USSR Gosplan. Where it becomes i eat 
sary to modify previous indices, tables or met ho : 
of compiling these instruments, the aa ome 
are discussed at meetings of representatives = 
educational institutions. Their observations Hi 
Proposals, together with those of ministries < 
departments and other interested gropa cms 
weighed by the Gosplan before it finally a 7 
a programme. Once it has been Pee 
organizations must adhere rend ie pa ae 
The Council of Ministers 0 e ae 
out the procedures and deadlines for framing = 
naona wit and the indices, tables om 
tions. In consequence, the ministries an Ar 
ments concerned with higher and YA instit- 
technical education issue instructions met ler 
tions under their jurisdiction. [n turn, ane 
tional establishments consult â Tange their plans 
teachers and scientists before ee sen = 
for Specialist training. Workers in ot ee 
Organizations for which the school wi 
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future specialists are also consulted on present 
needs and future possibilities. The draft plans are 
then submitted to the relevant ministry or depart- 
ment, along with all the necessary economic data 
and supporting evidence. Thus, the framing of a 
plan for the preparation of skilled workers and 
specialists starts with the educational establish- 
ment. The ministries and departments, in their 
turn, join with the representatives of educational 
establishments and other interested organizations 
in considering these proposals and on the basis of 
the latter, they work out a composite plan for the 
preparation of skilled workers and specialists. At 
these discussions, the educational establishments 
'defend' their proposals, that is to say, advance 
economic arguments in favour of their adoption. 
This, of course, does not mean that the composite 
draft plan of a particular ministry or department 
is merely a mechanical collection of proposals 
from the educational establishments. The plan 
takes into account all the proposals. It naturally 
adopts only those which are fully justified on the 
need for skilled workers and specialists, and the 
possibilities that exist in particular educational 
institutions for their most economical and effec- 
tive training. Special methodological commissions 
groups of scientists and specialists in a particular 


branch of education, take part ona regular o 
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in charge of educational establishments. These 
include the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Spe- 
cialized Education of the USSR, the ministries 
(committees) of higher and secondary specialized 
education of the Union republics and their minis- 
tries of education. Also consulted are the State 
Committee for vocational-technical training and 
others, as well as the relevant ministries and 
departments which utilize skilled and specialized 
workers, and such organizations as the Ministry 
of Finance of the USSR, the State Committee of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR on labour 
and wages, the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
and others. The plans are also discussed by the 
board of the USSR Gosplan with the participation 
of all the Union republics and ministries and 
departments. Scientists and heads of educational 
establishments also take part inthese discussions. 
Only after such multi-stage and detailed examina- 
tions, in which the role of the educational estab- 
lishments is very large, does USSR Gosplan sub- 
mit its draft plan for the preparation of skilled 
workers and specialists to the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR as part of the national economy plan 
and closely co-ordinated with the development 
indices of the various branches of national econ- 
omy and culture. 

The USSR Gosplan implements the programme 
of the CPSU, the directives of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party and the decisions of the Council 
of Ministers. The principal objectives of the USSR 
Gosplan are to guarantee in national economic 
plans the orderly and systematic development of 
the national economy, increased efficiency of 
production by the application of the economic laws 
of socialism and the advantages of the socialist 
way of production so as to create the material- 
technical base of communism, anda steadily rising 
standard of living for the population. 

With the participation of Union republics, of 
ministries and departments of the USSR, Gosplan 
drafts annual and long-term plans for the devel- 
opment of the economy of the USSR in its entirety, 
for Union republics, for ministries and depart- 
ments of the USSR, and for all the branches of the 
national economy, including education. It combines 
centralized state planning with, where appropriate, 
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basic indices, calculations and background infor- 
mation. The 'branch' divisions are also called 
upon to 'defend' their draft plans, either in toto 
or in part, before the competent divisions of 
balance and the general divisions. (Thus, for exam- 
ple, all plans dealing with manpower requirements 
must be 'defended' before the 'branch' sub- 
division of labour productivity, wages and labour 
resources; likewise, 'defended' plans concerning 
financing must go to the 'branch!' sub-division of 
finance and production costs, while investment 
plans go before the general investment sub- 
division.) When their draft plans are examined 
by Gosplan, branch divisions take part in the 
discussion. 

The main outlines of the plan for the develop- 
ment of education are described in the correspond- 
ing chapters of Part Two of this study. Here, we 
are concerned with the general contents of long- 
term plans (five years or more) and annual plans. 
The programmes follow the same format and, in 
the five-year plans, cover each year separately. 

ion includes: 

Cee cece! of networks, that is, the num- 
ber of students in various types of schools; the 
admission and graduation of students in voca- 
tional-technical schools, secondary specialized 
and higher educational institutions. 

2. The volume of investment required for expand- 
ing education, including construction plans and 
financing. 

3. The number of persons employed in educational 
institutions. 

4. The financing necessary forthe maintenance of 
educational institutions to be included in the 
state budget. 

Each of these factorsis spelled out for the country 

as a whole and for each Union republic, ministry 

and department with educational institutions. 

The USSR Gosplan presents the draft plan to 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR as a single 
programme for economic development for the 
year or the five-year period. In all, three docu- 
ments are presented: the report on the draft plan 
with an explanation of the basic goals and propor- 
tions with regard to the economy as a whole; the 
draft plan itself, with a detailed exposition for 
each branch and, when a five-year or longer pro- 
gramme is presented, statistics on the fifth year; 
finally, specific objectives for each year, including 
statistical analyses of the technical-economic 
basis of the draft. 


ADOPTION OF PLANS FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


The USSR Council of Ministers discusses the draft 
plans with all the interested Organizations and 
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scientists, and, after it has been approved, submits 
long-term plans for consideration to the Central 
Committee of the CPSU and the current plans to 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Before the proposed national economic devel- 
opment goals - including those for the development 
of public education - are considered at sessions 

aof the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, they are widely 
discussedin committee, particularly in the Econ- 
omic Committee of the Soviet of Nationalities and 
the Budget Committees of the Soviet of the Union 
and of the Soviet of Nationalities. These commit- 
tees consider reports presented by the USSR 
Gosplan, the Ministry of Higher and Secondary 
Specialized Education of the USSR, the Ministry 
of Public Health of the USSR, the Ministry of 
Culture of the USSR, the Ministry of Education of 
the RSFSR and other organs on the draft plan for 

the development of education, culture, public health 

and the training of specialists for the planning 

period. They also examine relevant estimates and 

support economic arguments. Members of the 

Soviet parliament who work actively in varied 

sections of communist society, who live in every 

part of the country and are fully familiar with the 

interests of their electors, render great help in 

the final drafting of the plan. 

Every year the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
enacts legislation on the state plan for economic 
development and on the USSR state budget for the 
planning year. It also approves the state plan for 
the following year, prepared by the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR jointly with the councils of 
ministers ofthe Union republics, state committees, 
ministries and departments of the USSR. This is 
subject to amendments submitted by the budget 
committees of the USSR and the Soviet of Nation- 
alities and the Economic Committee of the Soviet 
of Nationalities and confirms the basic targets of 
the state plan for national economic d 
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Part Two 


The most important task of all the organs 


of the various Union republics and economic 
engaged in the planning of education is to co- regions. The main instrument of this co-ordination 
ordinate these plans with those for the develop- is the wide utilization of balance sheets; some of 
ment of the other branches, so as to ensure the 


the methods thus applied in ed 


harmonious development of the USSR as a whole, are described in chapter 1. 


ucational planning 
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Chapter 1 


The construction of a communist society is the 
ultimate aim and the motivating force of the social 
and economic transformation of the USSR initiated 
by the October Revolution. A very important role 


Section I 


Planning of national education 
and balance-sheet of labour 
resources 


in the solution of this basic task is the national 
use of labour resources, as one of the main factors 
in the country's economic strengthand the growth 
of the people's prosperity. 


SUMMARY BALANCE-SHEET OF 
LABOUR RESOURCES 


In the planned economy of the USSR, the indispen- 
sable condition for development, including that of 
public education, is todrawupa summary balance- 
sheet of labour resources, The object is to ensure 
their most rational use so that sufficient qualified 
workers and specialists will be available and full 
chieved. 

emp a ebon of a balance-sheet of labour 
resources presupposes the following: (a) a deter- 
mination of quantity, based on computing the popu- 
lation figures by age-groups; (b) an analysis of 
statistical data on the utilization of labour re- 
sources, so as to bring to light the problems that 
arise and outline ways of solving them; (c) the 
utilization to the utmost of local labour resources 
and alsothe transfer of able-bodied workers from 
regions with surplus manpower to regions in short 
supply; (d) full employment in the various regions 
of the country and especially in regions with sur- 
plus manpower resources. 

The objectives in the summary balance-sheet 
of labour resources are brought into line with the 
goals for all sections of the national economic 
development plan, reflecting the growth in the 
volume of production, the development of education, 
culture, health and public service institutions: the 
figures take into account the distrib 


ution of pro- 
ductive forces in the USSR, 


in each Union repub- 


lic, economic region and province. To ensure the 
most logical inter-relation of all the objectives, 
several variants of the balance-sheet are computed 
soas to select that one which would most adequate- 
ly solve the problems of manpower and full employ- 
ment. In this way, the summary balance-sheet of 
labour resources positively influences the shape 
of the national economic plan, and constitutes the 
basic instrument for planning the rational use of 
manpower. 

The summary balance-sheet i 
separately for urban and rural dist 
USSR asa whole and for the Union republics, larger 
economic regions, territories and provinces in 
accordance with the model 
with targets, 


S worked out 
ricts, for the 


` resources is 
of the planning period. 


A. THE DETERMINATION OF THE AMOUNT 
OF LABOUR RESOURCES 


Labour resources are estimated on the basis of 


the calculation of the population figure by age 
groups. 


1 Estimates of population numbers 
by age group 


Estimates are made by the statistical organs. In 
the USSR, those are the Central Statistical Office 
of the USSR Council of Ministers and its organs 
in the Union republics, territories and provinces, 
Relevant data may be obtained from them when- 
ever required. Approximate estimates of a partic- 
ular age group can be made on the basis of data 
for recent years as well as at the start of the 
planning period, the birth-rate and death-rate per 
1,000 of the population by age groups (or the co- 
efficient of life expectancy) and the natural in- 
crease in the population. A grouping of the popula- 
tion by age is necessary in order to determine 
the probable number of pre-school and school-age 
children, of able-bodied persons and other index 
factors. 

Statistical data show that in the USSR, over the 
last fourteen years, from 1950 to 1963 (table 11) 
the number of births per 1,000 of the population 
went from 26.7 to 21.3, that the number of deaths 
per 1,000, following the growth in material well- 
being and the improvement in h 
fell from 9.7 in 1950 to 7.3 in 1963, while the 
natural yearly increase amounted to 17 per 1,000 
in 1950 and to 14 in 1963. In the USSR the general] 
death-rate fell more than four times by comparison 


ealth services, 


Table 11. Birth-rate, death-rate and natural growth 
of population in the USSR 


Se ee”, 


Per 1,000 inhabitants oan Per 

Number of Number of Natural childsen on 

Year births deaths growth to one year 
1913 47.0 30.2 16.8 273 
1940 31.3 18.1 13.2 184 
1950 26.7 9.7 17.0 81 
1951 27.0 9.7 17.3 34 
1952 26.5 9.4 17.1 15 
1953 25.1 9.1 16.0 68 
1954 26.6 8.9 17.7 68 
1955 25.7 8.2 17.5 Be 
1956 25.2 71.6 176 in 
1957 25.4 7.8 17.6 45 

1958 25.3 7.2 18.1 40.6 

1959 25.0 7.6 17.4 40.6 
1960 24.9 nid 17.8 35 
1961 23.8 7.2 16.6 32 
1962 22.4 7.5 14.9 32 
1963 21.3 7.3 14.0 0 
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with the pre-revolutionary death-rate and is, at 
the present time, the lowest in the world. Infant 
mortality had diminished nine times. 


The size of the population for a planning year 
can be determined by the formula: 


Formula 1 
Pie E o JG. 
p Fp Ci cy Cg... Ca 
where: 
a Size of the Population in the planning year 


b Actual figures of Population in the base year 
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there wag the Population census 
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Table 12. Distribution of population of the USSR by 
age group in 1939 and in 1959 (in thousands) 


As percentage of 1959 as 
Distribution Number of inhabitants whole population percent- 
by age of 
age group 1939 1959 1939 1959 1939 
Total 190678 208827 100 100 109.5 
Population 
a 46476 43363 22.8 22.2 107 
10-15 28365 17133 14.9 8.2 60 
16-19 13030 14675 6.8 7.0 113 
20-24 15786 20343 8.3 9.7 129 
25-29 18550 18190 9.7 8.7 98 
30-34 15598 18999 8.2 9,1 122 
35-39 12958 11590 6.8 5.6 89 
40-44 9603 10408 5.0 5.0 108 
45-49 7776 12264 4.1 5.9 158 
50-59 12533 19146 6.6 9.2 153 
60-69 8535 11736 4.5 5.6 137 
70 and over 4462 7972 2.3 3.8 179 


Table 13, Death-rate of population of the USSR by 
age group (number of deaths per 1,000 
inhabitants) 

Distribution 


by 1926 


1958-59 
age group 1896-97 


1938-39 1960-61 


ms a m 


Total 32.4 208 


population 


0-4 133.0 
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the lower birth-rate and losses of human lives 
during the Second World War. It can be expected 
that in subsequent years the percentage ratio of 
population age groups will change substantially. 
Statistical data for the death-rate of the USSR 
population by age group (table 13) enable us to 
determine the number of people per 1,000 births 
who will survive to a particular age. This figure, 
or the coefficient of life-expectancy in the USSR, 
is increasing every year. Thus, 
whereas the coefficient figure for chi 
ing their first birthday was 0.816 in 
to 0.965 in 1960 and to 0.97 in 1963. 


for example, 
ldren surviy- 
1940, it rose 
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These facts show that, as a result of the 
enormous progress achieved in Soviet public 
health services and the growth in material well- 
being of the Soviet people, the mortality of the 
population in all age groups, and especially of 
children under one year of age, is systematically 
decreasing, and the average life-expectancy of 
the total population is increasing. It rose from 
32 years in pre-revolutionary Russia (according 
to figures for 1896-97) to 70 in 1960-61. 

In view of these trends, there is every justifi- 
cation when estimating the probable figure of 
population by age group, for applying a somewhat 
lower death-rate per 1, 000 population by age group 
and a somewhat higher coefficient of life-expect- 
ancy, than those actually recorded in the years 
1960-61. 


2. Determination of available labour resources 


Labour resources include: (a) the able-bodied 
population: men from 16 to 59, women from 16 to 
54 inclusive, with the exception of the disabled, 
and people of working age who receive special 
old-age pensions; (b) persons who are younger or 
older than these age groups, but who are actually 
employed in state, co-operative and public enter- 
prises and institutions. , 
The age-limits mentioned above for determi- i 
ning labour resources have been fixed on the 
basis of the law on state pensions passed by the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR in 1956, which set the 
age for receiving a normal old-age pension. 
Labour resources are calculated separately for 
urban and rural districts. Military personnel are 
not included. 
According to the population census returns for 
15 January 1959, the number of able-bodied per- 
sons did not decline after the war. Instead, it 
actually rose from 102 million in 1939 to 119.8 
million in 1959, that is, by more than 17 per cent 
Since the national econo i 
employment is provided for the able-bodi 
lation. The number of work 


sing steadily. 
erage annual number 
ployees in the country (not 


lkhozes but includi 
uding mem 
©0-operatives) Smemb 


Thus, whereas in 1940 
of workers and em 
counting those in ko 
of producers! 
million, i 


the av 
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amounted to 33.4 
-9 million. In addition, 


3 eral factors will cause 
on of universal compul- 
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sory full secondary education and the expansion 
of higher and secondary specializedtraining. Even 
if the number of day-release students in educa- 
tional establishments reaches the higher target 
figure, the number of those engaged in domestic 
occupations will decrease more substantially as 
a result of implementation of the vast programme 
for the expansion of kindergartens, pre-school 
centres, boarding schools and extended day-care 
schools and of women being released from house- 
work. Additional factors will be shorter working 
hours, further improvements in the geographical 
location of industry based onthe location of labour 
forces and other measures announced in the CPSU 
programme. 


B. DETERMINATION OF THE NUMBER 
OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN DIFFERENT 
BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Estimates of the probable number of persons who 
will be engaged in each of the different branches 
of the national economy and culture are based in 
large part on the plans for development. Among 
the factors considered are the increase in the 


Table 14. Average annual number of work 
of USSR national economy (in millions) 


1940 
SS 
Number % 
Total in national economy (*) 62.4 10 
Industry (industrial production 13.2 21.1 
staff), including co-operatives 
Construction (staff employed on 1.6 2.5 
erection and assembly work) 
Agriculture and forestry 32.0 51.3 
Transport and communications 3.9 6.2 
Trade, public catering, supply 3.3 5 
of technical materials : sa 
Housing 1.2 1 
. -9 
Public health 
1.5 2.4 
Education (schools, institutes 
and cultural institutions) 2E Ag 
Scientific research and science 
services 0.36 0.6 
Staffs of state administrative bodies, 
boards of co-operative and public al 3.4 
organizations, credit and insurance 
institutions 
Other branches (capital repairs, 
ais : : 06 4 
drilling, planning and prospecting -0 


organizations, etc.) 


mployed in kolkhoz 


a. Including number of workers e: 
. Including Hens aang 5 


ee aN ©-operatives 
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gross industrial and agricultural output; the rise 
in the volume of transport and freight turnover on 
railways; the increase in capital investment; the 
growth in labour productivity(despite the projected 
reduction in working hours); the reduction in 
administrative Personnel; the rise in the number 
of students; the further improvement in public 
health services. 

The existing structure of the working population 
employed in the national economy is examined 
including changes in natural trends or patterns. 
The growth of Production and the number of per- 


hes of the national 


c or an economic 
ount. 


ers and employees in branches 


1955 1960 1963 
Number % Number % Number h 
75.0 100 84.3 100 89.7 100 
19, 
9.2 95.4 22.3 26.4 25.0 27.9 
13. 
2 43 51 6.9 5.2 58 
31.3 
= 42.0 29.8 35.3 28.0 31.2 
a 7.6 7.0 8.3 T7 8.5 
. 4.9 4.7 5.6 5.5 6.1 
1.4 
se 19 L9 ag 22 24 
7 3.5 3.46 4,1 39 4.4 
3 5.4 48 57 5.8 65 
1.0 
ig L8 21 24 2.7 
1.6 
2.1 15 ig 16 1.8 
1.3 
1.7 1.97 93 24 2.7 
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was especially high in construction, public health 
and scientific research and science services 
(between 1940 and 1963 inclusive it rose, respec- 
tively, 3.3, 2.6 and 6.7 times), whereas the abso- 
lute, and more especially the relative, number of 
persons employed in agriculture and forestry fell 
as the productivity of labour and the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture rose. i 

The changes reflect the priority given at spe- 
cific stages of socialist construction in our country 
to the development of one or other branch of the 
national economy. They result from the rise in 
labour productivity, especially in the output of 
goods, due to the introduction of the latest scien- 
tific and technical inventions, the mechanization 
and automation of industrial processes, the raising 
of the educational level of the population and the 
rise in the cultural and technical level of all the 
eee the number of people employed 
in each branch of the national tia il 
planning period, existing trends in the emp oye - 
population patterns are analysed. More fon a 7 
the rates and qualitative objectives of developmen 

i onsideration. 
ae ae oa ones in the USSR is rising much 
faster than the increase = the torno 
i i kers, and of enginee ò 
chine os a, For example, the gaope i 
of all industry during the years 1940 to 1962 in- 
clusive increased 6.3 times, whereas the ae 
annual number of industrial productive wor = 
increased only 2.2 times, and of sagene = 
technicians 2.5 times. The increase in pro r: = 
by engineers and technicians actually employe 
in factories was notably greater than the mene ae 
in their number, bearing in mind that the number 
of persons employed in scientific Laie r aepaaere 
servicing industry increased during this perio 
i imes. 
SS a the gross industrial output for 
the years 1955 to 1962 remained approximately 
stable, amounting to a 9 to12 per cent annual Ea 
herean theaverese TaT o per gent pat yeer 
ly 2 per cent to p een! aie 

fer uae Yankee of workers in cecil n 
creased 3.27times during the period 1940to $ 3 
and for the years 1950 to 1962 it rose on an io 
age by 7 per cent annually. hese te e : 
labour productivity figures do not take into ai 
the reduction in working hours; if the calcula ion 
is made per man-hour worked, the oy a 
productivity is even greater. Thus, in , by 
Comparison with 1959, labour productivity per hour 
in industry rose by more than 10 per cent. Higher 
Productivity of labour will continue to be the main 
Source of progress in industrial output. 

In analysing these trends and in setting the 
corresponding norms for the years to come it 
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must be borne in mind that the rates of increase 
in gross output, average annual number of work- 
ers and employees, and labour productivity differ 
according to industry. If this pattern varies, the 
rates have to be correspondingly adjusted. For 
example, while the aggregate output of all industry 
in the USSR for the years 1940 to 1962 rose 6.3 
times, the gross output of mechanical engineering 
rose 16 times, the production of the building 
materials industry 14, the chemical, rubber and 
asbestos industries 10, while the output of the food 
industry increased only 2.7 times, that of light 
industry 3, the fuel industry 3.9, etc. Labour pro- 
ductivity throughout allindustry, interms of gross 
output per worker, rose in this period 3.27 times, 
whereas inmechanical engineering it rose 5.75, in 
chemical, rubber and asbestos productions 5.18, 
in light industry 2.17, in the woodworking industry 
2.18. It is noteworthy that the productivity of labour 
rose more in those branches of industry where 
there was a higher proportion ora larger number 
of specialists. The highest ratio of specialists to 
the total number of workers and employees is to 
be found at present in such USSR industries as 
electric and thermal power production (15.8 per 
cent), oil-refining and processing (14 per cent), 
petro-chemical and chemical industry (12.3 per 
cent), electrical power engineering (13.8 per cent), 
the manufacture of instruments (12.7 per cent). 
It was in these industrial branches that in recent 
years the greatest rise in labour productivity in 
terms of gross per capita output also was achieved. 
Of course, the increase in labour productivity 
in industry, as well as in agriculture and other 
forms of material production, is achieved through 
improvements in any direction. They include tech- 
nical labour equipment and the adoption of advanc- 
ed engineering and technological inventions, the 
comprehensive mechanization and automation of 
industrial processes, further improvements inthe 
organization of production and labour and the 
elimination of losses of working time and by still 
other measures. Nevertheless, in analysing 
interdependent factors in industrial activity pl 
cial stress should be laid on the following fact. 
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in a base year may be expressed by the following 
formula: 


Formula 2 
Co, . Co, . Co, . x -Coa 


a pe nE SS E E 
p b Cw, -Cw,.Cw,.. CW 


L 


where: 
L = Number of workers and employees in the 
P year concerned 
Ly = Number of workers and employees in the 
base year 


Co = Coefficient of increase in gross output for 
each year covered by the plan 


Cw= Coefficient of the growth of labour product- 
ivity in terms of output per worker in each 
year covered by the plan 

n = 


Number of years covered by the plan. 


If it is assumed that total output and labour pro- 
ductivity will increase uniformly in each of the 


years covered by the plan, the formula then 
becomes: 


Where data of the increase in labour productivity 
per man-hour workedare available, the coefficient 
of the increase in terms of output per worker must 
be proportionally weighted to take into account the 
proposed reduction of the working day or week. 

To illustrate the accuracy of long-term esti- 
mates basedon formula 2 for determining the ex- 
pected number of workers and employees 
various branches of material production, we may 
cite the estimates for the end of the fifth and sixth 
five-year plans, i.e., for the years 1955 and 1960, 
using 1950 and 1955 as base years. 

The directives adopted by the nineteenth con- 
gress of the CPSU for the years 1951-5 
an approximately 70 per cent r 
industrial output for this five 
ly a 12 per cent average ra 
and about a 50 per cent rise in the productivity 
of industrial manpower. In 1950, the average 
annual number of industrial workers for the whole 
of the USSR was 14.14 million. Taking into account 
the estimated increase in gross output and labour 
productivity, we find, by applying formula 2 that 
the average annual number of workers and em- 


ployees in industry in 1955 should have amounted 
to: 


in 


5 foresaw 
ise in the level of 
-year period at rough- 
te of annual increase 


= 16.6 million 


In actual fact, thetargets set by the fift 
plan were over-fulfilled. The gross 
output rose by 85 per cent and labour pr 
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by 49 per cent. Asa result, the average annual 
number of workers and employees in the USSR 
industry in 1955 amounted to 17.37 million. It 
exceeded the planning estimate by 4.5 per cent. 
The directives of the twentieth congress of 
the CPSU for the years 1956-60 called for a 65 
per cent increase in industrial output during the 
five years and the target for the growth in labour 
~hour) was set at not less 
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seven-year, eight-year and secondary schools, 
including boarding schools and extended-day-care 
schools and also schools for young industrial and 
agricultural workers and schools for adults); 
(c) pre-school institutions, homes for children, etc., 
and (d) cultural and educational establishments. 
Determining the number of workers and em- 
ployees in each of the above groups also has its 
specific features although, with the partial excep- 
tion of the first group, the calculations for each 
of them are based on the expected size of the 
Population in the corresponding age groups. The 
greatest proportion of persons engaged in educa- 
tion is that employed in general educational 
schools. In order to estimate the probable number 
of teachers and supervisor-teachers in these 
schools a study has to bemade of the sjtuation at 
the beginning of the planning period and the various 
norms, for example, the number of general educa- 
tional schools, the number of classes and average 
number of pupils per teacher, the number of study 
hours per week per classroom. Probable enrol- 
ment figures are needed for the number of isk Sa 
for each type of school for each year, and for 
towns and villages. On that basis, a thorough 
analysis can be made of what changes will occur 
from year to year in the number of classes, the 
average number of pupils per class, the teaching 
load per teacher in hours, and in the curricula. 
In making these calculations the USSR ghee 
hope to implement in the course of the a en 
years the principle of full compulsory o ay 
general and polytechnical education for al an 3 
age children and of eight-year schooling i er 
young persons who are employed in the na = 
economy. In the subsequent decade, unive: 
compulsory complete secondary anisole : 
be provided. The total number of persons emp. et 
in education - in this case in general vgs cee "i 
schools of all types - is determined by dividing 
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the estimated number of specialists with higher 
and secondary specialized education in general 
educational schools by the ratio of specialists to 
the total number of workers. Table 42 shows the 
ratio of specialists to the total number of workers 
and employees engaged in education and the way 
it has changed over a number of years. 


C. DRAFTING THE SUMMARY 
BALANCE-SHEET OF LABOUR 
RESOURCES 


After estimating the number of people expected to 
be employed in each branch of the national econ- 
omy and culture, it is essential to analyse the 
returns to see that they tally with facts regarding 
the labour resources available to the State. 
Obviously, the estimated number of workers and 
employees in each planning year in all branches 
of the national economy must correspond to the 
labour resources available. To this end, as already 
pointed out, several variants of the labour re- 
sources balance-sheet are calculated. This makes 
it possible to ensure the most rational allocation 
and utilization of labour resources so as tosecure 
the maximum output with the minimum outlay of 
labour and thus create conditions for the fullest 
measure of employment for the able-bodied 
population. 

As a means of evaluating the economic effec- 
tiveness of the use made of labour resources, a 
system of indicesis usedwhich makes it possible 
to evaluate a particular variant, including: (a) the 
level of labour productivity in material production; 
(b) the extent to which the able-bodied population 
is employed in the national economy and in train- 
ing as students; and (c) the extent to which the 
population is provided with different types of 
service. 
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This estimate is made by the provincial (terri- 
torial) planning commission, the planning com- 
missions of economic regions and the Gosplan 
authorities of Union republics for all the enter- 
prises, establishments and organizations situated 
in the territory concerned, and is shown in the 
model form in annex II. The USSR ministries and 
departments work out the allocation for the various 
republics. 

The composite over-all balance-sheet is com- 
piled on the basis of answers from enterprises, 
and other organizations, and in the light of the 
over-all estimate of manpower needs of kolkhozes 
and their sources of supply as well as of the over- 
all estimate of the number of young persons and 
qualified skilled workers. 

Additional requirements in workers and em- 
ployees are calculated on the basis of increases 
in total numbers and replacements. An increase 
in the total number of workers and employees is 
defined as the difference between the total number 
needed in the planning period and the previous 
year. The estimate of the probable number of 
persons needed to replace people leaving employ- 
ment is compiled to show the reasons for man- 
power losses - normal withdrawal, worker leaving 
to train as a full-time student or to join the army 
or because of termination of a labour contract. 

Estimates of normal-or natural losses are 
based on statistical data of the age-composition 
of workers, with due allowance for the coefficients 
of mortality and of retirementon pension for rea- 
sons of age or ill health. The possible number of 
persons leaving work for reasons of age or dis- 
abilityis calculated on the basis of returns for the 
previous two or three years and on the factors 
affecting the numbers of disabled unemployed and 


old-age pensioners. The number of workers quit- 
ting to train as full-ti 
the basis of enrolme 


many of these are workers, 
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their labour contracts expire is foreseen for those 
republics and provinces to which workers are 
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OVER-ALL ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF 
YOUNG PEOPLE AND PLANS FOR FINDING 
THEM EMPLOYMENT 


This estimate is made in order to secure the 
participation of all young people who are not train- 
ing as full-time students and to discover likely 
sources for enrolling pupils in educational insti- 
tutions for specialist training. To anticipate 
somewhat, it should be mentioned that the over- 
all estimate of the number of young people is 
compiled after consideration of the draft plans 
for preparing skilled workers and specialists. 
The model form used for this estimate will be 
found in annex III. 

It shows the number of young people complet- 
ing eight-year and secondary general educational 
schools, those who, for a variety of reasons, leave 
before finishing school. It also shows the number 
of young people who will continue their education 
as full-time students in secondary general edu- 
in secondary specialized and 
higher educational establishments andin vocation- 
al-technical colleges, and who must be given 
industrial training and employment in enterprises, 


i nd organizations. 
r Eie is oe for each year of e 
planning period with separate figures for ur an 
and rural districts for each republic, economic 
ince, as well as for individual towns. 
ina province the figures 


cational schools, 
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ig reater accuracy wi in 
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The number of young people who do not continue 
their studies in secondary general educational 
schools, but enter the day courses of RE 
specialized educational establishments or atten 

: tional-+technical colleges as full-time students, 
oe eaicuiadad on the basis of the draft plans for 
the admission of pupils to such educational insti- 
ve eter to provide full employment forall 
oe people of a given age, the number of young 

g s who will be employed in industry is cal- 
ae by subtracting from the number of those 
age i continuing education in a secondary 
ot pha ata number who propose to study in other 

i blishments. 
E pi Se figures show the number 
of cee who will work in kolkhozes. This is 

E ATAN in accordance with the over-all esti- 
nes of the manpower requirements of kolkhozes 
and the sources of such supplies. 

Besides the above-mentioned categories of 
young persons, estimates must also take tafe 
consideration the need for attracting into voca- 
tional training and production activities young 
persons who have not worked or attended school 
during the base year. Their number is determined 


from the most recent estimates that have been 
made for this group. 

On the basis of these calculations a plan is 
framed for vocational training and employment of 
young persons which corresponds to the additional 
manpower requirements of enterprises and organ- 
izations. 

If some of the young persons, who should be 
working in industry, cannot find employment in 
enterprises, establishments and organizations 
situated in the territory of a particular republic 
(province, district or town), proposals are drawn 
up for drafting such young persons for employment 
in other areas. These proposals are submitted to 
the higher planning bodies. The number of young 
persons proposed for drafting is co-ordinated 
with the relevant sections of the over-all balance- 
sheet of labour resources and the estimate of 
additional requirements in workers and employees 
and sources of supply. 

This last estimate is the basis for determining 
the number to be trained as skilled workers and 
specialists. The balance of labour resources 
shows a great, but not decisive influence on the 
planning of education. The law for the general 
education of youth controls the planning of second- 
ary education, and the need to guarantee special- 
ists in the national economy influences the planning 
of higher and secondary specialized education. It 
must be remembered that only a part of those 
young people who have completed secondary 
general education proceed to full-time study in 
higher and secondary specialized educational 
institutions. 

y re ens see balance of labour resources 

in the planning of education can i 

sandie of the year 1966, when De ‘is 
, S , bee 


ttilization of labour rẹ- 


other bran > agriculture 

a ei Hwa oA national economy TEE 
use the entire ine a eet and tional 
people from oe E &raduation of these young 
additional PEE wary School in 1966, Yihou, 
Solution of this es Measures necessary for m 
Central Com Problem were drafted and the 


and the Council 
‘epted in 1966 the 
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special decree 'Measures for the education and 
employment in the national economy of young 
people completing general education in 1966'. 

The decree spells out measures designed to 
increase in 1966 the number of admissions of 
students with general education to schools of 
higher level, and to make sure that the young 
people unable to continue their studies on a full- 
time basis find early employment after receiving 
Suitable vocational training. 

In order to create the conditions for the further 
extension of education and the professional train- 
ing of young people completing general education 
in 1966, the following increases were envisaged, 
in comparison with 1965; (a) 631,000 graduates 
from eight-year schools into. the ninth year; 
(b) 124,000 students for full-time education in 
secondary specialized educational institutions; 
(c) 34,000 students for full-time study in higher 
educational institutions; (d) 131,000 students for 
full-time study in vocational-technical schools, 

In accordance with the above decree, technical 
schools forthe training of qualified workers were 
added to the system of vocational-technical educa- 
tion in major enterprises, in sovkhozes, in con- 
struction areas or in other organizations; and the 
plan foresaw the admission of 96,800 students in 
1966. In enterprises as well as in vocational- 
technical schools, a wide network of short-term 
six-month courses, and in the most important 
professions, one-year courses were organized 
(based on estimates of the needs for personnel in 
branches of the national economy). These courses, 
for the training of young people completing second- 
ary education, aim to form qualified workers. The 
plan foresees a minimum of 40, 500 persons trained 
as worker-builders(fitters and machine operators), 
43,000 as workers in trade and general supply, 
25,609 in public services. The Ministry of Trade 
and 'Centrocoyuz! will employ in the system of 
state trade and consumer co-operative Societies, 
314,000 students who completed general educa- 
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tion, after receiving preliminary professional 
training in colleges and schools and in courses 
during work. Finally, not less than 500, 000 gradu- 
ates of secondary schools will be employed in 
kolkhozes, sovkhozes and other state agricultural 
enterprises. In the decree, a number of measures 
forecast a solution in an over-all way for the 
problem of the prolongation of education and the 
organization of work for youth completing general 
education in 1966: the increase of the professional 
background of workers, the improvement of the 
organization of teaching productive specializa- 
tions, the additional payment of scholarships to stu- 
dents in recently organized technical colleges, the 
material security of youth studying in short-term 
courses to train qualified workers, the reserva- 
tion of working places for young people in enter- 
prises and in organizations, the development of 
production, and the organization of existing enter- 
prises, of departments and sections which will use 
primarily the labour of young people, etc. 

This example shows how our country solves 
this problem in a practical way. It also shows the 
important use of labour resources, and the in- 
fluence the balance of resource 
ning of education. It bears w 
of the Communist Party and 
with regard to the rising g 
cation and upbringing, 
created to enable young 
strengths and abilities, 


s has in the plan- 
itness to the anxiety 
the USSR government 
eneration, to its edu- 
and the means that are 
People to use fully their 


economy of the USSR; 
c n solves the most important 
problem in the economic development of the 
country on the basis of the most rational and pro- 
ure utilization of labour resources, the raising 
ear ade and technical level of the Soviet 

e an e provision of full t for 
the able-bodied Population. eee 
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Section I 


Planning of secondary general 
education 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


From the firstyears of the Soviet régime's exis- 
tence, planning for general secondary education 
in the USSR constituted a major element in the 
cultural revolution that made it possible in a 
short space of time to put an end to illiteracy and 
to move forward to occupy a leading place in edu- 
cation in the world. Education is one of the most 
important indications of the cultural development 
of a society. The extent and present state of 
schooling in the USSR are illustrated by the follow- 
eo of pupilsin all general educational 
rr A rose by 32.8 million or 4.8 times between 
the school years 1914/15 and 1964/65. In 1964, 
4 million students finished the eight-year pro- 
gramme, or 670,000 more than in 1963; 1.4 mil- 
lion finished the ten- and eleven-year programmes 
or 500,000 more than in 1963. Along with this, 
700,000 persons finished secondary schools for 
young workers and peasants. General secondary 
education expanded at an especially fast rate in 
the Union republics where, before the revolution, 
the people had no written language and were large- 
ly illiterate. In Turkmenistan, for example, not 
one book had been published in the native language. 
The only newspaper (Transcaspian Review) was 
published ina mixture of the Farsi and Turkish 
languages; there were only seven literate persons 
per 1,000 of the population; only fifty-eight schools 
erei operation which, in the school year 1914/15, 
were teaching 7,000 pupils. Ten years after the 
revolution there were 508 schools in Turkmenistan 
with 31,900 pupils; after another ten years the 
number of schools had risen to 1,442 and the num- 
ber of pupils to 184, 200. In the school year 1964/65, 
1,590 schools were functioning with 402, 000 pupils, 
fifty-seven times more than the pre-1917 figure. 
Still more impressive results have been achiev- 
ed in developing school education in the Tadzhik 
SSR where, before the revolution, there were only 
ten schools with 400 pupils, whereas now there 
are 2,864 schools in which 457,000 children are 
being taught, that is, 1,335 times more 


than before 
the revolution (table 15). 


Before the revolution only an insignificant pro- 
portion of the pupils - 1.5 percent - ofa general 
educational school got into the senior forms. 

From the first years of the Soviet régime the 
number of pupils in secondary education began to 
rise rapidly and steadily. For instance, in grades 
5-11 at present, forty-two times more pupils are 
being taught than before the revolution; the pro- 
portion of pupils in grades 1-4 has decreased from 
93.5 per cent to 42.8 per cent and has risen in 
grades 5-7 from 4.9 per cent to 41.9 per cent of 
the total number of pupils (table 16). 

The rate of changein thenetworkof schools is 
shown in table 17. 

With the introduction of universal primary edu- 
cation a large number of primary schools were 
opened; in the school year 1927/28 they totalled 
91.7 per cent of all schools. At present, with the 
introduction of universal eight-year schooling, 
the number of eight-year schools is increasing. 
In 1964/65, there were 63,900 of them, which re- 
presents 33.2 per cent. Nevertheless, primary 
schools still constitute a large proportion ( 
half inthe 1964/65 school year), because of efforts 
in rural communities to bring the school as close 
as possible to the home for younger children. Itis 
not uncommon for primary schools to havea total 
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Table 15. Numbers of schools and pupils in general educational es 
by republic (including schools for 
at beginning of school year 


Republic 1914/15 (8) 1927/28 1932/33 


1937/38 1940/41 (b) 1945/46 


tablishments of all types, 
young workers and peasants and those for adults) 


1952/53 1960/61 1964/65 
Number of schools 
USSR 105524 118558 166275 168404 198821 186 853 217471 224457 218 384 
RSFSR 75385 80 265 108677 108540 116 914 113453 128 084 129119 123 007 
Ukraine 20197 20463 22632 23539 32 132 28470 34 933 37660 35405 
Byelorussia 4176 5536 6 988 7132 12294 10915 12 838 13063 13 366 
Uzbekistan 160 1933 6 444 4614 5448 4483 6215 7686 8 387 
Kasakhistan 2011 3944 6 869 7936 7971 7909 9 280 10271 10408 
Georgia 1765 2552 4514 4428 4783 4114 4599 4665 4683 
Azerbaidjan 976 1478 2907 3330 4436 3258 4302 4433 5 378 
Lithuania = = Dm = 2865 3243 3824 4257 4589 
Moldavia 220 205 255 245 1864 1825 3097 2569 2547 
Batia — — — = 1626 1448 1688 1648 1421 
Kirghizia 107 515 1566 1794 1698 1537 1904 1979 2064 
Tadzhikistan 10 336 2319 4224 2789 2881 2812 2935 2779 
Armenia 459 823 1099 1180 1218 1173 1357 1494 1604 
Turkmenistan 58 508 2005 1442 1528 1089 1327 1467 
Estonia Ta = te 


1590 
= 1255 1055 1211 1211 1156 
a Data for 1914/15 academic year according to the frontiers of the USSR on 17 September 1939 
b. Including figures for 'rabfaks' (workers' faculties) 


{continued on P. 97] 


Table 16. 


Distribution b; 
of all types at 


Grades 


y grade groups of pupils in 
beginning of school year (i 


general-edu 
n thousands) 


cational s chools 


1914/15 1927/28 1932/33 1937/38 1940/41 1945/46 

(a) () e) (b) fa 1980/51 1955/56 1960/61 1964/65 
Number of upils 5 5 
Sumber of pupils 9656 11369 21257 29446 35 552 26 

£8009 34752 30070 36187 46 664 
Mitai 9031 9910 17675 20755 21483 19858 20023 13682 9 
i y 18659 1998 
In 5 to 7 473 1332 3515 7677 11225 5175 12776 10112 129 563 
e 

In 8 to 11 152 127 67 1013 2571 TN 271 (¢)195 
In other schools (for = i _ i aS 6159 5121 (4) 6867 
mentally or physically js 117 117 136 245 
deficient children) 


a. Pupils of other schools (a 
b. Including figur 
e. in 
d in: 


s for 'rabfaks 


lasses 5-8 


lasses 9-11 


lary, for the backw 
" (workers facultie 


s) 


rd, the blind, 


deaf and 
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Republic 1914/15(8) 1927/28 1932/33 1937/38 1940/41 (b) 1945/46 1950/51 1955/56 1960/61 1964/65 
Number of pupils (°) 
USSR 7896 11466 21397 29562 35552 26094 34752 30070 36187 46664 
RSFSR 5483 7468.7 13 219.8 18 843.4 20633 15018.3 19 399 16 381 20 398 25 709 
Ukrane 1728 2448.0 4555.6 5501.6 6830 5049.4 7134 5882 6722 8524 
Byelorussia 266 484.7 856.5 1015.8 1737 1336.8 1555 1290 1382 1729 
Uzbekistan 17.3 139.8 644.3 931.9 1315 914.0 1331 1350 1584 2279 
Kokea 105 274.0 576.6 1022.1 1158 797.8 1365 1344 1789 2626 
Georgia 157 287.2 510.6 | 675.2 767 593.1 738 704 703 903 
Azerbaidian 73 171.1 439.4 581.2 695 486.7 660 641 725 1056 
Lithuania — — = — 380 305.5 430 436 453 532 
Neel davia 16.8 21.7 40.9 48.2 440 353.1 481 399 545 738 
Latvia — a = — 242 220.9 295 292 293 342 
Kirghizia 7 41.6 145.8 264.9 334 223.4 343 326 398 583 
Tadzhikistan 0.4 13.8 124.9 220.9 315 239.8 322 334 393 535 
Armenia 35 83.4 179:2 272.5 333 251.7 319 298 338 492 
Turkmenistan T sig 103.4 184.2 252 178.0 224 232 279 402 
— — = = 121 125.2 156 161 185 214 


Estonia 
nnn nnn EEE EEE 


b. Including figures for 


c. In thousands. Including pupils from correspo! 


trabfaks' (workers! faculties) 
ndence-course institutions 


Number of pupils and number of schools (primary, seven-year, eight-year, 


N secondary schools and others) at beginning of school year (*) 
1914/15 1927/28 1932/33 1937/38 1940/41 1945/46 1952/53 1958/59 1960/61 1964/65 
Minenchechoola®) 123.7 118.6 166.2 168.4 191.5 186.9 198.3 199.7 199.2 199.3 
Of which: 2. 
Primary 119.4 108.8 136.2 122.1 125.9 131.6 115.8 122.4 11 
Seven-year 20 e 26.8 34.2 45.7 41.7 62.0 55.7 a 97.5 
Eight-year es nfs ns eT = = pel se = 
Secondary ea sa 13 9.9 18.8 12.8 19.7 30.7 Read 63.9 
Special schools (for de 2.1 2.2 1.1 0.7 0.8 0. i 29.2 29.3 
children mentally or va 1.0 L6 
physically deficient) 
Number of pupils (°) 27 s5 21.4 29.6 34.8 26.1 i 
=o + 9 9 
Of which: == E86 334 wag 
In primary schools 8.6 8.4 12.1 10.9 9.8 == 
In seven-year schools 0.3 $i 7.9 11.2 12.5 9.4 4.5 ig 
In eight-year schools — — aus ea pos 9.6 13.6 H i 4.4 4.0 
In secondary schools 0.8 0.9 1.2 1.4 b = ioe 9 6.1 ina 
In special schools — 0.1 0.1 oe er 12.2 12.7 S 5.9 S 
s BK} ae t 16, tats 
a. Excluding schools for young workers and peasants and those for adults %1 0.1 0. 1 4 20.3 
: 2 


b. In thousands 
ce. In millions 


Table 18. Schools for young workers and peasants and 
those for adults (including correspondence 
schools) at beginning of school year 

2s SSS 

Number of students Total 
by grade groups (3) number of 


School schools 
year lto4 5to7 8 to 11 Total (b) 
1945/46 235.8 362.6 115.9 714.5 12482 
1953/54 232.9 903.4 553.9 1690.2 19213 
1958/59 50.9 606.8 1258.6 1916.3 15493 
1960/61 54.2 903 1812.7 2769.9 25229 
1964/65 83 1888 2685 4656 26112 


(°) (4) 
eee 
a. In thousands 
b. Including primary, seven-year, eight-years, and secondary 
Schools in which classes are organized for teaching young 
workers and peasants 
In § to 8 
d. In9 to 11 


o 


Table 19. Schools of the ministries of educ 
Teaching staff, according to their 
beginning of school-year 1964/65) 
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12 per cent of all schools and have 10 per cent of 
the pupils. 

Teachers in schools of general education re- 
present one of the most important groups of Soviet 
intellectuals. They play a decisive role in educa- 
ting the younger generation and in training them 
for practical work in the different spheres of 
socialist construction. 

Intsarist Russia, 231,000 teachers were work- 
ing in schools of all types, the overwhelming 
majority ofthem in primary schools, in the school- 
year 1914/15. In the school-year 1964/65, there 
were 2,435,000 teachers, or over ten times as 
many. In 1914/15 there were thirty-four pupils 
per teacher, in 1964/65, nineteen or almost half 
as many (see table 19). 

The standard of the educational work in a 
school depends largely on the teacher and on his 
training. The length of a teacher's training and 


lis level of education constitute important indica- 


ation and the Ministry of Transport. 
education and experience (at the 


Educational level 


Number 
in 


Teaching staff (a) nem 


Teacher- 
education training and 


Secondary E: ience 
teachi taff ta aen N S 
SEERNES tb) Pen Complete Teacher Incomplete a ee ee 
thatteues education training eqanPite Upto 25years 
nstitutions ucation five years or more 
% oO, 
Heads of pri i ; * % ý 
primary schools 97 2.9 5.7 83.0 á w A 
Directors f k Oe 12.1 Bet 
Eight-year schools 64 
74.7 21.5 
s . 3.1 
econdary schools 29 96.7 3.1 a3 an ~ 7.0 20.6 
Teacher-training heads B ` A ii 
Eight-year schools 
49 70.3 22.4 
Second: S; 
condary schools 59 82.9 8.7 4 A 1.3 11.8 11.6 
Instructors (£) i 3.8 0.2 13.4 14.0 
In grades 1t l 
In grades 5 to : ae ca pee 78.9 
In grades 9 to 11 ia H no 10.4 ea E 20.4 ie 
2 a 8.4 + 0.1 8.6 
Teachers of various subjects (a) a EO i 1.8 1.5 0.1 = 10.1 
School- Prax i 2H 
: st year 1964/65 H £60 T 33.1 15.0 45.1 4.3 
School-year 1958/59 1758 355 g aLa 9.0 2.0 11.2 


a. Including schoo! directors. As a ru 
b. In thousands. Excluding those holdi 
©. Except for school directors 

4. Music, singing, drawing, mechanical 


23.9 


98 
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Table 20. Teaching staff.for grades 5-8 and 9-11, including directors and heads of 
teaching sections, according to their subjects and level of education (at the 


beginning of school-year 1964/65) 
Ng eee 


Total Educational level Total Educational level 
number of number of 
teachers Higher Teacher- Secondary teachers Higher Teacher- Secondary 
(8) education training (complete (8) education training (complete 
and other and and other and 
similar incomplete) similar incomplete) 
Subject institutions institutions 
% % h h % h 
Russian pripiago and Hterature 142 62.1 27.0 10.9 34 91.8 6.5 1.7 
In schools teaching a non-Russian 56 54.2 26.3 19.5 16 85.7 11.0 3.3 
aaa e 74 63.4 26.8 9.8 20 89.7 8.7 iê 
See E 94 67.5 23.6 8.9 40 92.9 6.0 ier 
Bees 36 64.4 21.8 13.8 31 91.5 6.9 1.6 
a oral we 133 53.4 29.1 17.5 45 90.9 7.5 1.6 
: ies 59 45.7 36.2 18.1 15 83.9 13.3 2.8 
perked DOPTAN 31 70.7 19.2 10.1 27 93.8 5.1 L1 
5 aA 59 69.6 19.2 11.2 15 89.3 8.1 2.6 
Satecal notice 70 57.1 25.7 17.2 15 84.3 11.0 4.7 
i 25 43.5 37.7 18.4 4 76.6 17.4 6.0 
science 2 
Geography and natural SS 65.8 13.9 20.3 27 87.0 8.1 4.9 


Foreign languages 
a. In thousands. Excluding those holding another position 
b. Except for Russian language and literature 


tion. These last are for the most part teachers 
with wide practical experience in teaching. Most 
teachers of grades 9-11 have received higher 
education (88.2 per cent), obtained in teacher- 
training colleges and universities. A small num- 
ber of the teachers with extensive experience 
(10.2 per cent) have had only education at the level 
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of a normal school or educational establishment 
of equivalent status (table 20). 

The successes achieved in developing general 
secondary education for children in the USSR have 
been gained as the result of the constant daily con- 
cern shown by the CPSU and the USSR government. 


SYSTEM OF ADMINISTERING SECON 
GENERAL EDUCATION DARE 


According to the constitutions of Union and auto- 
nomous republics, the ministry of education is 
under the authority of the republics which deter- 
mine what direction education will take. The 
ministry's activity is controlled by the Council 
of Ministers of Union and autonomous republics 
(in the Armenian SSR it is also under the juris- 
diction of the ministry of education of the Union 
republic). 

The ministry is responsible for the fulfilment 
ofthe main tasks of Soviet schools - the preparation 
of students for life and for socially useful work. 
In accordance with this, it is entrusted with: (a) the 
guaranteeing of compulsory general education 


care of orphans; ( 


- e) 
minors; ( 


f) the strengthenin 
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Diagram 1. Relationship of the organs of government administration and the administration 


of national education 


Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR 


Council of Ministers 
of the USSR 


Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized 
Education of the USSR 


State Committee of 
the USSR Council of 

Ministers for vocational- 
technical education 


Supreme Soviet of 
Union republic 


Council of ministers 
of Union republic 


= A 
Ministry of higher and 
secondary specialized 
education 

of Union republic 


Ministry of education 
(national education) 
of Union republic 


Supreme Soviets of 
autonomous republics; 
Soviets of workers! 
deputies of 

regions (districts) 


Council of ministers 

of autonomous republics; 
regional (district) 
Isplkoms 


Ministry of education 
(national education) of 
autonomous republics; 
district and regional 
departments of 
national education 


State committee of 
the council of ministers 
of Union republics for 
vocational-technical 
education 


District (town) soviet 


District (city) 
of workers! deputies 


executive committee 
(Ispolkom) 


Village Soviet 
of workers! deputies 


r Diagram 1 indicates the 
tion for the varioust 
ments. 


levels of administra- 
ypes of educational establish- 


It also 
enterprises, and 


children r 
and annual plans for the e eE long-term 
in all types of Schools, etc, 

The main links i 


(for example, the central acing administration 
the central administration o Í 
pedagogical education institutions) so Secondary 
limited administration (for 
istration of pre-school educ 
tion of children's homes). 


exampl 
ation, th, 


District (town) 
department of 
national education 


Administration 
of vocational-technical 
education 


Working in co-operation with the Ministry of 
Education in the RSFSR, is the Academy of Peda- 
gogical Science of the RSFSR.! 

Local organs of the ministry of education are 
the concern of departments of national education, 
of executive committees of d 
area and city soviets of workers! deputies. At the 
level of the region, district executive committees 


are divided into city and village branches for 
education. 


istrict, region and 


Departments of national education check the 
administration of school, pre-school, and extra- 
scholastic institutions through an inspection sys- 
tem. Inspectors verify the quality of education- 
teaching work and the knowledge of students. On 
the school's recommendation, departments of 
national education decide whether students will be 
awarded gold and silver medals. Within their 
domain is also the preparation and presentation 
for examination by executive committees of local 
Soviets of projects on improving and developing 
national education in regions and districts and 
s long-term and annual plans and 
onal education. 


towns, as wella 
budgets for nati 


Academy of 
© federal Mi 
Ministry it 


of th 


Pedagogical Sciences became a part 
he 


nistry of Education in November 1966- 
self was established at that time. 
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Diagram 2. Administrative organs of national education in the RSFSR 


KEY 
Makes decision to open schools 


Administers 


Council of ministers of the 
autonomous republics: district 

(region) executive committees of 
soviets of workers' deputies 


of the RSFSR 


District (city) executive 
committees (Ispolkoms) of the 
soviet of workers! deputies 


Evening secondary general 
education school (shifts) 


Council of ministers of the 


RSFSR 


Ministry of Education 


Ministry of education of the 
autonomous republic; 
district (region) departments 
of national education 


Central Institute for 
teacher retraining 


Academy of Pedagogical Science 
of the RSFSR 

Pedagogical institutes 
Teacher-training schools 


Institutes for 
teacher retraining 


Secondary general 
education school 
and boarding school 


The administration of national education in a 
republic (RSFSR) and its autonomous republics, 
regions, districts, etc. is synthesized by diagram 2. 

Secondary general educational schools and 
evening secondary general educational schools 
are opened by decree of the council of ministers 
of the autonomous republics and by decrees of the 
executive committees of the region (district) 
soviets of workers,‘ deputies. The financing of these 
schools comes from the budget of the district 
(city) department of education. 
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District (city) department 
of national education 


Methodological] 
offices 


Kindergartens 
Primary 
school 


Primary and eight-year schools are opened by 
decree of district (city) executive committees of 
the soviets of workers' deputies withthe assent of 
the ministry of autonomous republics, They are 
under the jurisdiction of the district (city) depart- 
ment of education and financed from the district 
(city) budget. Primary schools can also be financed 
from the budget of village soviets, but the payment 


of the teaching personnel comes only f 
district budget. e SRNA i 


Eight-year 
school 


DRAFTING OF PLANS FOR THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF GEN 
Pt nce GENERAL SECONDARY 


As we have already pointed out, the plan for the 
development of general secondary education is an 
integral and inseparable part of the single uniform 
national economic plan. It is drafted in close co- 
ordination with other relevant sections, 

the plans for labour and the balance-shee 
ventory of labour resources, the over- 


namely, 
tor ink 
all estimates 


ihe plan for 


L i plan of š 
ks, the state budget, ete capital 


SR and the different republics 


S drawn up by a wt 
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system of planning bodies, the education ministries 

of the republics and their local organizations, the 

USSR Ministry of Transport, the USSR Ministry 

of Culture, the public health ministries of the 

republics, the social security ministries of the 
republics and other ministries having respon- 
sibility for educational establishments. 

The following are the types of plans that are 
drawn up for education (taking the RSFSR as an 
example): 

1. Plan for individual establishments (schools 
kindergartens, childrens' homes, etc.), 

2. Territorial plan for educational development: 
(a) regional plan for educational development; 
(b) plan of educational development for pro- 
vinces, territories, autonomous republics; 
(c) plan of educational development for Union 
republics; (d) plan of educational development 
for the USSR as a whole. 

In the composite plan for the development of the 
local economy and cultural construction of a 
region, the regional planning commission draws 
up the following plans for education: (a) plan for 
the development of the primary school; (b) plan 
for the development of seven-year and secondary 
schools; (c) plan for the development of kinder- 
gartens, childrens! playgrounds and childrens! 
homes; (d) plan for the general educational train- 
ing of adults; (e) capital investment plan; (f) finan- 
cial plan. 

A special feature of the regional plan for edu- 
cation is that the targets for developing seven- 
year and secondary schools are fixed for each 
school separately (admissions, withdrawals, size 
of pupil enrolment, etc. ). 


tion in urban schools; (c) 
rium schools and other 
(d) extra-scholastic institutions;(e) k 
(f) childrens' homes: (g) summer 

children and adolescents; (h) 


Special in 


training of adults; (i) roster of teachers; (1 on! 
plies; (k) capital construction; (1) Roars. a 
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These are drawn up by administrative districts 
broken down by town or village. 


tional plans for the territory of a Province (terri- 


Planning for a 
school network under the control of a department 


In these plans 
cation. A model 
of general edu- 
Iv. 


the USSR Gosplan 
he USSR in October 


system in the USSR, 
The plan makes Provisi 
plementation of unive 


A. BASIC INDICES OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Determination of enrolments 
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classes and groups of pupils, the development of 
the school network and the number of trained 


teachers needed. 


The number of pupils in general educational 


schools, including boarding-schools, schools and 
groups with extended day-care, is estimated at 
the start of the school-year separately for each 
town and village. This is done by grade and groups 
of grades: comprehensive grades 1-4, grades 5-8, 
grades 9-10. ie 

The basis is the enrolment at the beginning of 
the school-year and the number of children of 
school age. ae 

In planning the number of pupils in grades 1-8, 
the objective is to educate all children from 7 to 
15-16, making allowance for pupils leaving school 
in the normal course of withdrawals and for pos- 
sible transfer to schools for young industrial and 
agricultural workers of adolescents older than 16 
(who for age reasons be taught in an eight- 

or children). : 
ip tess z pupil enrolments in grades 9-10is 
calculated on the basis of admissions to grade 9, 
leavers from grade 10 and the transfer of some 
pupils from grades 9-10 during the school year 
to other educational establishments. 

The estimate of pupil enrolments for each year 
of the planning period is made separately for each 
town and village on the form shown in annex V. 

Admission tothe first grades in general educa- 
tional schools is determined by the number of 7- 
and 8-year-old children, and older ones who, for 
some reason, arenot receiving school education. 

The number of children who will be 7 years 
old by 1 September of the planning year is FERE 
tained from state statistical returns. epee : 
of pupils in grade 1 is the total of those admi 3 ; 
those kept back for a second year and tiroe Wha 
in the previous school year left grade 1 before 
E tee teachers of primary schools erar 
a list of school-leavers and transmit it to ; a 
director of the eight-year ior paises school to 
which the primary school is attached. See 

For admissions to grade 5, the ee o e 
eight-year school adds to the grade | oo 
the pupils leaving primary schools in Lode 
year schooling region, on the resins schools. 
ceived from the head teachers of ase eon = 

The composition of the grades ie igs aa 
re nae pees A E E deo ened 
8rades,plus the pupils kep : 
year in ike grade concerned. pa ete i sat 
for measures to reduce the number pup 
r i ë: , 

e ee estimates include FR e 
for pupils who have finished grade i ut . “oy 
for those, who go onto day-secondary specialize 
educational establishments operating on an eight- 
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year schooling basis and to vocational-technical 
colleges. Allowance is also made for those adoles- 
cents transferred to jobs and totraining in schools 
for young workers and peasants and to secondary 
correspondence course schools. In the first outline 
of the plan for the transitionto compulsory second- 
ary education in the RSFSR it is envisaged that 
all children of school age by 1970 will receive 
complete secondary education in general educa- 
tion schools, in special secondary schools as well 
as in vocational-technical schools. Those who 
finish their studies in this school will continue 
their general secondary education in evening 
secondary schools. 

The micro-regional school keeps an eye on 
the way village soviets conduct the registration 
of school-age children and helps them to compile 
the rolls of children of school age, based on the 
entries made in household registers; it organizes 
the admission to schools, etc. 

The size of pupil enrolments in a republic, 
territory, province or region is affected by the 
measures adopted to re-deploy populations from 
region to region and also by natural population 
movements. Accordingly, these factors have to be 
taken into account when planning, especially inthe 
long term, enrolments of pupils for a republic, 
territory, province or region. 

The national economic plan makes provision 
for the further expansion of institutions engaged 
in the social upbringing of school-age children, 
such as extended day-care schools and groups, 
boarding-schools (hostels) attached to eight-year 
and secondary general education schools. 

In planning the development of a network of 
schools and groups with extended day-care, due 
weight is given to the jobs held by pupils' parents 
in industry, farming work, on building Sites, as 
well as of the material capacities of Schools 
(lessons given in shifts, availability of rooms for 


the planning-year targer fi 
aim is to increase the nu 


young wor kera made 
from grade Sand Peasants to Eran ite admit 

de 3. In case of A ades Starting 
are organiz eed, clas 
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year course of education is determined by the 
extent to which such young people between 16 and 
29 years of age are provided for in evening and 
correspondence schools. The basic data for deter- 
mining the above enrolments are found in the 
census. In the case of persons over 18 years old, 
steps are taken all over the country to organize 
classes with accelerated training (equivalent to 
an eight-year course), 

The plan also provides for the education of all 
children with physical or psychological defects in 
special schools and boarding-schools (for blind, 
deaf and dumb, and mentally backward children), 
Enrolments of pupils in such schools are planned 
onthe basis of statistics of children not receiving 
education, the number of children being taught in 
such schools and the number leaving them. 

Where there are several nationalities in a 
region, plans are drawn up for teaching pupils in 
their native language. If no such plan were avail- 
able, it would be impossible to provide the schools 
with specialist staffs of national teachers, publish 
national textbooks, expand the network of schools, 
supply staffs for educational establishments, etc. 

In multi-national regions the schools may have 
one or two teaching languages. Two-language 
teaching may begin with grade 1, grade 5 or grade 
8, depending on the national composition of the 
pupils in the micro-region served by a particular 
group of school grades, 

There are centres of population in which two 
different national groups are intermingled. In 
Such cases School-teaching in two languages starts 
with grade 1. A school region may comprise prim- 
ary schools with teaching languages different from 
those used in the eight-year school. For instance, 
an eight-year school may be conducted in Mord- 
vinian while the two primary schools belonging 
to this School's regionare Russian. In this eight- 

uage teaching starts in grade 5. 
Schools with single-language teaching draw up 


ame way as in regions 


approvaland isthe 
board of public education. 

2. The regional school enrolment Plan is placed 
before a sessionof the executive committee of 
the regional soviet of workers! deputies for 
discussion and approval and is then submitted 
to the provincial board of public education. 
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3. The provincial school enrolment plan is con- 
sidered and approved by the executive commit- 
tee ofthe provincial soviet of workers' deputies 
and sent to the RSFSR Ministry of Education. 

4. The RSFSR Ministry of Education submits the 
school enrolment plan fora particular province 
for approval by the government of the RSFSR. 

After the national economic plan for the forth- 
coming year has been approved, the planning 
targets for school enrolments are put into execu- 
tion, namely: (a) the provincial board of public 
education, having received the plan from the 
ministry of education, breaks it down into the res- 
pective administrative regions, has it approved 
in the executive committee of the provincial soviet 
of workers' deputies and passes it to the ruralor 
urban board of public education;(b) the rural/urban 
board of Public education breaks down the planning 
targets for enrolments by individual schools, has 
them approved in the executive committee of the 
regional soviet of workers' deputies and passes 
them to schools for execution. 


2 Determination of the number of classes 
and class size 
=ass size 


t situation and of a possible 
increase in size of class, due to a rise in enrol- 


planning public 
S the possibility of making 
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the age-composition of the population and all the 
other factors that tend to increase the number of 
pupils per class. 

The number of single-teacher classes, regular 
classes and groupsis considered in making plans 
to allot a specific proportion of costs for general 
educational schools, to arrange their financing and 
to determine the requirements in classrooms, 
School buildings and staff. 

The plan also contains estimates of the cost of 
Providing pupils with places in schools under the 
state capital construction scheme of erecting 
Schools with funds derived from kolkhozes and 
other sources. Provision is made for reducing 
two-shift teaching by erecting new schools and 
adding annexes to existing school premises and 
also by a more logical plan for classroom use. 


3. The index 'Graduation of pupils' 


This index heading shows the ono ofthe 
work done by educational pastes and 
teachers. By comparing the number of og aa 
Pleting school with the initial enrolmen A a 
establish the number of pupils who have opa 
out. A drop-out of pupils (apart from p za 
losses) and retention for a second year ia me 
Same grade mean that the work of the educ 
establishment is defective. 
Figures of promotions, and 
of a a be planned, but ty A anas 
quality of the teachers and of the pupi p eey = 
to be taken into consideration sot ata — 
be devised to improve the education a 
WE ee oe ing on educational 


The volume of work devolv in determining 
establishments is a basic factor 1 
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organize schools by districts, i.e., to divide 
administrative regions into school districts for 
primary education (micro-regions) and others 
served by eight-year and secondary schools. 

Regions where universal secondary education 
is provided by secondary schools cover a wider 
territorial area than districts served by eight-year 
schooling, as they include two or more such 
schools. 

One of the most important tasks of the system 
of organizing schools by district is to study the 
economy of the region and its plan for national 
economic development and to link school locations 
with the economic plan. 

Special attention is directed to improving the 
distribution of the network of schools in order to 
reduce the number of thinly attended primary and 
eight-year schools. Schools of a larger size not 
only have economic implications but they also help 
to improve the education work done and to provide 
schools with staffs of qualified teaching special- 
ists. In the RSFSR in the past three years, 5,700 
small schools, including 3, 000 primary schools and 
2,700 seven- and eight-year schools were merged 
with others. Yet there are many small schools left. 
Of the 64,000 primary schools in the RSFSR, 4,000 
have less than ten pupils and 8,000 have only ten 
to fifteen pupils. There are many eight-year 
schools with not more than 100 pupils. This prob- 
lem is being solved gradually by building schools 
of greater capacity, as well as by building village 
schools in central locations of sovkhozes and 
kolkhozes with boarding-schools for students 
living more than three to five kilometres from 
the school. 

The number of school placesin a region where 
an industrial enterprise is situated is determined 
by the number of workers employed and the sur- 
rounding population, with due attention to possible 
growth as the enterprise gradually expands. 

The governing factor in deciding the type of 
school is the school-age population. The sites of 
eight-year schools must be selected in relation 
to the location of populated centres in the region 
the distances between them, and also the Haitia a 
ality and age of the children. ne 
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possible increase in the size of classes; (c) the 
maximum use of classrooms which still complies 
fully with technical standards and the require- 
ments of school hygiene. 

Construction is financed by the State and by the 
kolkhozes. School buildings have to comply with 
strict architectural and pedagogical requirements. 

The transition to universal secondary and poly- 
technical training raises a number of specific 
problems in erecting school buildings. Further 
expansion of the network of secondary schools 
can, for the most part, be effected only by con- 
structing new buildings, since the buildings of 
seven-year schools cannot be utilized for second- 
ary schools; the premises do not meet secondary 
school requirements. 

The number of school buildings is determined 
by the planned number of classes. Accordingly, 
the quantity of secondary school classes must be 
calculated in the light of changes in the numbers 
of pupils enrolled, as determined by admissions 
to grades 1, 5 and 9. 

The building of schools is standardized. Asa 
generalrule, schools are built of brick, reinforced 
concrete and large panel blocks. One square metre 
of usable space costs onan average 65-80 roubles. 

A great number of school buildings are built 


in the USSR. However, the volume of school con- 
Struction still does n 
students stud 


panel construction 


struction. 
In rural areas, 
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were designed for 192, “i 
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building. Designed by the central scientific re- 
searchand project institute of school construction 
together with the Institute for Technical Studies of 
Rural Equipment, such experimental complexes 
for sparsely populated villages are decidedly more 
economical than separate buildings. For centres 
for 2,000 inhabitants, construction costs are 20 per 
cent less, while the decrease inland is 25 per cent 
and the cost of building schools and clubs separate- 
ly is 15 per cent lower. Such constructions are 
easy to maintain and can play a major role in the 
cultural-educational work of the villages. 


C. FINANCING OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
SCHOOLS 


An important factor in providing a basis for a 
public education plan is the securing of financial 
resources. 

As mentioned above, all primary, eight-year 
and secondary schools which come under the 
authority of the ministries of education of Union 
republics are maintained out of the budget funds 
of soviets of workers! deputies. The general 
schools of the ministry of transport, which is a 
Union ministry, are financed out of the Union 
budget. 

Urban schools under the ministries of educa- 
tion are financed from the budget of the relevant 
city soviet of workers! deputies. 

Secondary schools in rural localities are usual- 
ly maintained out of the regional budget. On the 
other hand, the costs of all rural primary schools 
and, as a rule, of rural eight-year schools (except 
for teachers! Salaries) are met from the rural 
budget. The provision of funds to pay the salaries 
of teachers in rural schools is covered by regional 
budgets. 

The funds needed to meet a school's require- 
ments are calculated on the basis of estimated 
expenditures. These calculations and the indices 
applying to the school's operations on which they 
ed in one single document 
imates'. After this has been 
the school obtains its funds- 
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In planning the costs of universal education 
schools and schools for young workers and pea- 
sants, a decision is made as to how the network 
of schools will function in the forthcoming year, 
how many classes there will be and how many 
pupils will be in the classes. It is particularly 
important to makea correct estimate of the num- 
ber of classes, since the biggest expenses in the 
plan are those for the salaries of teachers and 
administrative and service staff. The calculation 
of the separate types of expenditure on the upkeep 
of schools follows the model form shown in 
annex VI. à 

frees 1 January until the beginning of the 
School-year, funds are provided for the pupil a 
rolment as it stood on 1 January, and AS e 
beginning of the school-year until 31 December, 
financial provision is also made for new F 
ments foreseen for the planning year. The averag 
annual enrolment of pupils is TE at 
weighted-average based onthe ana elem ae 
rolment of pupils at the beginning OL set ae 
year;number of months' financial yew 
fora particular enrolment of pupils int Ae Jaen 
year. For example, if the school-year E a 
1 September, then the enrolment of P Sii 
1 January will require financial ee ree ais 
months and the pupil enrolments as a 3 j a 
for four months. Assuming the ae ihe 
on 1 January to be 15,200 and on 1 ont will be 
16,900, then the average annual enrolm 


equal to 
0 
(15200 x 8) + (16 990 x 4 = 182560 - 15797 
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with more than twenty-five years' experience, 
137 roubles. 

An additional amount is paid to teachers of 
Russian, a native ora foreign language, literature 
and mathematics, in grades 5-10, for correcting 
pupils' written work. This is fixed at 6 roubles 
per month with a teaching work load of eighteen 
hours per week. 

Teachers in regions of the Far North, and 
localities rated similarly, get supplementary 
allowances on the expiration of the statutory term 
of service. Teachers of Russian in non-Russian 
rural primary schools who work less than full- 
time in the school in question or in schools nearby 
are paid full rates of salary. 

Supervision of class-teaching in seven-year and 
secondary schools is paid at the rate of 5 roubles 
more per month, andin the capitals of Union repub- 
lics and the cities of Leningrad, Kharkov and 
Kaunas, 7.50 roubles per month. 

Appropriations forthe salaries of administra- 
tive, teaching and service staffs of primary, eight- 
year and secondary schools are fixedon the basis 
of the standard establishment lists and salary 
rates approved by the government. 

Scholastic, administrative and other costs for 
the upkeep of secondary general educational 
schools are planned on the basis of the statutory 
norms. 

The Soviet State is increasing from year to 
year the amounts appropriated for education. In 
1940, state expenditure on education amounted to 
2,300 million roubles; in 1952, 5,900 million; in 
1958, 8,600 million; in 1959, 9,400 million; in 
1960, 10,300 million; in 1961, 11,300 million; and 
in 1964, 15,100 million. In other words, it had 
risen 6.6 times as compared with 1940 and amount- 
ed to 16.4 per cent of the USSR state budget. 

About 80 per cent of the budget appropriations 
for education goes to maintaining schools and 
other educational establishments for children and 
adolescents and to training specialis 
national economy; the remaining fund 
on general educational and political- 
workamong adults, on the arts, radiob 
and the Press. 
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Current school statistics are kept by depart- 
ments. The education ministries of the Union 
republics each have statistical divisions. In the 
education ministries of the autonomous republics, 
provincial, territorial and district boards of 
public education, statistics are provided by the 
planning and financial divisions which have statis- 
tical sections or groups. In the urban and regional 
boards of public education school, statistics are 
handled either by special employees or by school 
inspectors. 

The organs of the USSR Central Statistical 
Administration(CSA)are responsible for perform- 
ing the following operations in the field of school 
statistics: co-ordinating at all-Union level mate- 
rials obtained from departments; conducting cen- 
Suses and surveys; supervising the organization 
of basic data collection and accounting in depart- 
ments; checking the accuracy, completeness and 
quality of accounts and whether they are backed 
by Proper vouchers; working to improve and 
simplify the system of data collection and account- 
ing; checking and publishing the results of the 
execution of the state plans for universal educa- 
tion; analysing statistical material in order to 
reveal defects in the educational field; and study- 
ing experiments in the working of advanced sec- 
tions; methodological control. 

The system of school accounting is based on 
an initial registration system, through which all 
the necessary data can be obtained about pupils 
and teachers. The following forms are used in 
schools for initial registration: a register of 
pupils (alphabetical list), pupils' personal files, 
class journal, list of marks given for lessons and 
conduct of pupils, register of school employees. 

The most important data are submitted by 
Schools once a year - at the beginning or at the 
end of the scholastic year. 

School statistics operate primarily with index 
figures which coincide, in content and methods 
of calculation, with the corresponding indices in 
the plan, since the fulfilment of the Plans for uni- 
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versal school education must be checked by the 
analogous indices for targets. These are, in the 
main, the absolute, over-all characteristics of 
the various phases of universal school education. 
Among them are the indices for the expansion of 
the school network, the number and composition 
of school enrolments, the indices of school educa- 
tion broken down by nationality and territory, the 
indices of the planning and of the size of teaching 
staffs. 

The close connexion between statistics and 
planning finds expression not only in the content 
and direction of its methodology and the use of 
indices but, above all, in the control of the fulfil- 
ment of a plan and as a source of initial data for 
drawing up plans for the period following. 


he plan was ' Over-fulfilled' 
stimate of pupil migrations, or 
in calculating the enrolment. 
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Chapter 3 


Section I 


Planning of 
vocational- technical education 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PREPARATION 
OF SKILLED WORKERS 


The development of industry, construction, agri- 
culture and other branches of the national economy 
80es hand in hand with a continuous rise in the 
demand for skilled manpower, while technical pro- 
gress and the absorption into industry of the 
achievements of science and technology raise the 
demands made on the level of their qualifications. 
To Satisfy the ever-increasing requirements in 
Skilled workers in the USSR, a system of ies 
tional-technical education was created D } 
and has since been widely expanded. The = 
Purpose is the systematic and organized propa 
tion for all branches of the national SEONI S 
culturally and technically educated ia at oh 
industry and agriculture with a capac 
tion, ideology, and attitude towards labour. 


Table 21. Number of workers 


education from 1941 to 1964 (in thousands) 


The extent of the training given toworkers for 
industry, construction and transport in the voca- 
tional-technical colleges and schools in the USSR 
is illustrated by the figures shownin tables 21-24, 
These demonstrate that in recent years the sys- 
tem of vocational-technical training has been 
graduating annually up to 900,000 or more skilled 
workers in different vocations. In addition, voca- 
tional-technical schools and also kolkhozes and 
other agricultural enterprises have been prepar- 
ing anaverage of more than 600, 000 mechanization 
specialists annually for agriculture, namely, 
tractor drivers, tractor mechanics, combine 
operators, combine mechanics, and assistant 
combine operators (see table 25). 

It should be added that an immense effort is 


duating from schools and establishments of vocational-technical 
gra 


Sre aaa 1941-45 1946-50 1951-55 1956-60 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Total number of workers trained 2475 3292 Z234 32s Be 888 215 943 
“ecational-technical education = — 27 469 119 117 à 

Technical institutions 685 1024 719 730 118 147 : = 
Railway and mining institutes a a a 136 T ie 136 <= 
Building institutes — = 628 1409 310 mS wz 
Mechanized-agriculture schools 372 249 = 
anq institutes . 1790 2368 990 723 30 

Schools for building and industrial-mining B E 2x si 23 16 = 
Schools for instruction in factory > 41 45 40 _ 
and workshop practice (°) e _ _ = 

Urban and rural vocational-technical 2 24 174 8 
institutes p — a 
Evening (Shift) vocational-technical zae 12 37 90 > 
Nstitutes and departments a — 11 
Drivers trained in vocational-techniċal — 52 55 55 


Schools 


; iona! 
Vocational-technical educatio! 


hools for instruction in factory and worksh 
S Figures indicated here are for | system. These schools remaining in enterp, 
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Table 22. Number of workers graduating from schools and establishments of vocational-technical 
education in USSR republics, from 1941 to 1964 (in thousands) 


1941-45 


1946-50 


1951-55 


1956-60 


1961 


1962 1963 1964 
RSFSR 1912.8 2089.4 1547.3 2049.2 462.1 535.9 583.9 605.5 
Ukraine 239.2 859.5 484.8 680.8 126.6 155.8 141.1 ri 
Byelorussia 30.8 78.8 64.0 111.6 23.3 24.8 27.5 26.3 
Uzbekistan 70.6 39.4 34.8 50.0 16.4 14.4 11.7 17.7 
Kazakhstan 102.0 120.0 93.3 198.0 64.0 101.8 95.2 84.7 
Georgia 26.7 36.8 23.5 21.8 4.1 5.5 6.0 5.7 
Azerbaijan 43.1 45.0 29.7 30.2 5.0 6.4 5.5 ST 
Lithuania 1.8 19.2 14.8 21.4 4.2 4.4 5.4 7.2 
Moldavia 2:3 11.6 11.1 21.6 7.3 7.9 9.0 7.6 
Latvia 1.5 28.0 18.4 23.7 6.2 6.3 6.7 7.0 
Kirghizia 13.9 15.1 7.5 21.3 5.3 6.0 4.8 6.0 
Tadzhkistan a9 8.7 5.8 15.7 6.6 7.5 5.8 6.8 
Armenia 8.9 11.1 7.3 10.3 2.1 3.6 5.6 gA 
Turkmenistan 16.1 11.4 10.0 15.6 2.8 3.9 3.4 3.5 
Estonia 0.6 18.2 12.0 13.4 2.9 3.4 3.4 2.7 
Total 3392.0 


Table 23. Number of workers b 


y Occupation, 
vocational-technical education in t 


2475.2 3392.2 2364.3 3 284.6 738 9 887 6 915.0 943.2 


1952 19 
53 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Total number of workers trained 326.7 323. 
— Ofwhom;, ST -T 6528 582.7 689.0 7389 ga7.6 915.0 , 943.2 
Machinists, mechanics and their 15.8 18.8 
, . a 21. 

helpers 18 220 23.1 19.2 25.8 33.6 33.2 
Metal machine-tool operators 29.7 3 
(turners, cutters etc.) i ska AO 31.0 35.4 41.4 46.8 45.5 
Machine tool operators in wood 63.9 
joiners, carpenters mai meee a 349 41.8 46.7 45.9 47.2 
Electricians and electrical 8.6 
engineers i 89 246 255 ong 25.4 36.9 38.5 47.8 
Fitters and electrical fitters 61.8 63.2 64.8 57.0 59.9 
B P A e 61.4 

lacksmiths 6.3 5.7 ae dg a 91.2 104.1 120.7 
Stonemasons and plasterers 60.0 57.4 80.2 61.1 ap 3.7 3.4 2.9 3.3 
Painters í ó PaB 76. 
hae ERSEN 3.3 2.9 8.2 8.8 i aa co 

ractor- and engine-drivers — = 204.2 238.5 304.3 i i 12 zn 
Combine-mechanics (ê) = = mE 55 . 288.0 338.0 312.6 298.2 

; - 9.1 9.8 

a. The decline in the number of combine-mech f Cani 


for more broadly qualified workers (tractor. 


anics trained, as com 
~ and engine-drivers) 


pared with 1958, ig explaine, 


d b; i 
y the Organization of training 
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Table 24. Origin of pupils admitted to schools and establishments of vocational-technical 
education in the USSR from 1940 to 1964 (in thousands) 


1940-45 1946-50 1951-55 1956-60 1961 1962 1963 1964 
01 1475 361 413 410 435 

From towns 1315 814 8 
From rural areas 2 388 2754 1583 2123 545 644 633 654 
Total 3703 3568 2 384 3598 906 1057 1043 1089 
Boys 2761 3218 2114 3071 742 876 852 894 
Girls 942 350 270 527 164 181 191 195 
Total 3703 3568 2384 3598 906 1057 1043 1089 


izati iali i i tional-technical educational 
hhanization specialists trained in voca 
isis eb a of the USSR, from 1950 to 1964 (in thousands) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


598 780 578 510 529 422 478 534 526 657 1135 921 
Total number of 513 662 633 = = Sap meen Agen, ee 
Mechanization 


Specialists trained 
for agriculture (8) 


Of whom: 86 278 352 306 397 449 438 526 821 666 
344 372 372 2 
Tractor drivers, tractor 329 390 
mechanics 
devs 46 73 72 78 91 66 23 69 59 13 18 30 50 105 93 
Ombine-operators, 


combine-mechanics 


2 12 4 6 33 6 
: a #18 57 31 31 22 n 1 
Assistant combine- 24 at 


a ; P 
eo chanization specialists given, not only in vocational-technical educational 


i f me ; aioa 
“ The figures in the table cover Me 5 a e and other agricultural enterprises, and on kolkhozes. A significant increase 
establishments, but also directly o! 


in the number of trained machine operators in 1963 is explained by the organization in 1963 of a massive education progr 
Of members of sovkhozes and kolkhozes łn mechanized professions Programme: 


improvements Table 27. Specialist training and improvements in 
Table 26. Specialist training and eae and employees qualifications of workers and employees 
of qualifications e W ipga (2) (numbers in in the USSR republics in 1964 (numbers 

in USSR from 19 


in thousands) 
thousands) eee —ŮŮĖŮě 


Improvement in 


Heat specialist 
Specialist training specialist qualifications ee qua pecilit 
wie 3 Republic (a) y 
zi (by) Workers —_‘Total(°) Workers bi (b) 
bits Total 
nA SESI 2231.4 
1665 14 R : a 
1940 1950 ee 2556 1851 Ukraine nae Seane 
1941-45 (4) 2672 2 1 4459 3228 Byelorussia 96.1 noe 
1946-50 (a) 2673 226 4507 3446 Sui aS na 270. 
1951-55 (4) 2790 a 5775 4473 Kazakhstan 234.5 nf 
1956-60 (4) 2783 i 5557 : 
757 12 Georgia 
1961 3007 2 7376 5660 SA 37.6 pits 
1962 3154 2875 6019 Az jan "E 
19 3159 7818 6938 Lithuania 34, 70.2 
ci ra Gi Moldavia a ee 
1964 3553 3332 a ihi : 
e ane eer Latvia F 58.9 
: ining in kolkhozes. “1 ed 46.5 
™ Bohs dorit incue sponge educated in new Coen wae Kirghizia 101.2 
Fa ie a ane GANA OEE who raised their qualifi Tadzhkistan 20.6 45.2 
ecializations anı i 6 m 
Ereater than one million perseo, 100,000 workers a dorran Armenia 15.7 43.9 
decoritieemonss up 1o T chools for instruction it 1960, a Turkmenistan 23.9 50.1 
Cee tetanik SU pols of the same T -technical Estonia 10.3 F 
anabo pratica neo included in the oane in enterprises 
eae a bee schoo re schools which remaine’ 
cati stem. ; 
b. Workers and employees who have l 
ining fi urposes 
li Ponialization es who have received training for P' 
a orkers and employe A 
of raising their qualifications pected 
d. Yearly average for a five-¥e# 


being made totrain workers and employees direct- 
ly in enterprises, institutions and organizations 
through individual and group instruction as well 
as through short-term courses and schools. Enter- 
prises, institutions and organizations endeavour 
to raise the qualifications of workers and em- 
ployees by sending them to schools where they 
are taught advanced labour methods in special 
courses or technical-industrial courses which 
improve their skills or teach them others, and 
which enable them to increase their technical 
knowledge (see tables 26 and 27). 

Tables 21, 25 and 26 show the relative impor- 
tance of vocational-technical training in schools, 
farms and on the job. In 1963, for example, for 
every 100 workers educated in vocational- 
technical institutions, there were seventy-two 
mechanics trained in sovkhozes, kolkhozes, and 
other agricultural enterprises. At the same time 
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380 workers and employees (of whom 345 were 
workers) received on-the-job training in enter- 
prises and establishments in other sectors of the 
national economy either through apprenticeship 
or group education. In the same year, more than 
5 million new workers and employees received 
some form of training in the USSR, while an even 
larger number improved their skills or learned 
new ones. 

The value of this for the national economy can 
be appreciated when it is realized that the 5 mil- 
lion figure is approximately the same as the 
number of boys and girls reaching maturity in 
the USSR; in other words, almost every boy and 
girl beginning a working career has received 
training in some job skill. This has been made 


possible by the planning of the economy and the 
planning of workers! education. 


PLANNING OF SKILLED-WORKER TRAINING 


The planning of workers! training follows the 
Same principles employed in other sectors of the 
national economy and culture. It constitutes an 
integral part of national economic plans and is 
prepared by the State Committee for vocational- 
technical education of the Council of Ministers. 


A. BASIS FOR PLANN: 
ING SKILLED- 
WORKER TRAINING 


This covers all enterprises, buildi: 
tutions and organizations situated 


of a republic, irrespective of which administration 
controls them. USSR ministries and departments 
do the same for the enterprises and organizations 
under their authority, sending relevant details to 
Union republics and their Gosplan departments. 
The model used for the over-all estimate of 
additional requirements in skilled workers and 
sources of their supply is shown in annex VIL 

This estimate seryes as the basis for drawing 
up plans for specialist training in vocational-tech- 
nical schools and other educational establishments 
and also directly in industry. 

The compilation of the over-all estimates starts 
with the enterprise. Enterprises, national econ- 
omic councils and the province as a whole use the 
list of skills approved by the State Committee for 
vocational-technical education of the Council of 
Ministers to the higher planning bodies. But they 
do not submit this breakdown by skills. 


B. CALCULATION 


OF THE ADDITIONAL NEED 
OF WORKERS ( 


according to occupation) 

es requirements in workers, classified 

Pivicr calculated on anticipated growthan 

ies oa S. The growth equals the differenc® 

Period and than oer of Workers in the planning 
eir number in the previous year. 


A determination of the number of workers by 
skills for the planning period derives from data 
showing the size and composition of stocks of 
equipment, plans for technical i vad 
measures, the projected volume of production an 
productivity of labour and the unit-labour a 
ship. In order to ascertain the effect of oe 
improvements, analyses are made periodical yo 
the number of workers by skills (vocational cen- 
suses of workers)and of inventories of materials 
and equipment. Other considerations me ma 
rate of machine replacement of heavy jobs an 
introduction of modern industrial en x 
These figures reveal the changes that have E 
redin the vocational needs for workers F peers 
of measures adopted to mechanize an een 
industrial processes and improve p 
techno ; i 

In i and factories where the Ger 
pen of wonrerstotthe ete a etc.), 
by skills (chemical, textile, me ine the number 
these data will be used to gi A ee 
of workers needed. In those yen ated without 
planted itiguse of workers dl ieee engineer- 
velig broken down by pk eee areused to 
ing and several others), other met s skills. 
determine the number of gaser A be based on 

enen branane; na a E TO be made in 
a survey of changes that Ee equipment in order 
o aoka Gia panipuan ee duction planned. 
to carry out the amount of pro 


rvicing norms 
À sarence of Be z 
Assuming the existe 5, the number of work 


fixed f tional groups, he following 
ers by vocations will be computed by 


formula: 


Formula 3 


W -E.N CS 
pp p 


Wheres s in a given skill 
Soe r of worker 

Wa Planned numbe i + the relevant type 
E = pj dnumber of units 0 

R ae chinery) i wip 

of equipment (ma orm (per unit of equip 

N = servicing n 

> 3 k applying to equip- 

j or k 

Cs = Coefficient of shift ne planning period 


hinery) in 
ina tie terming the num- 
skills resulting 


de 
This formula is alsoused or 
logy- Further, 


of new 
ber of workers in the case 


O. 

a y techn 

Tom the introduction of ak equipment may be 
at for 

© servicing norm 


hnical design 
is of the tec ter- 
Obtai ; the basis © lied by en 
E ar sree material supp 
oi in 


zo technology- 
i loy this. kill are 
Hoa which ae 2 a particular s 
servicing n 


be com- 
kers can 
acking, then the number ae 
Puted by the following for™ 
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Formula 4 


where: 
Wp = Planned number of workers in a given skill 


W, 7 Actual number of workers using it 


I, = Index of change in the amount of stock of a 
particular type of equipment required to 
execute the amount of production planned 


I, = Index of change in the coefficient of shift 

a work applying to machinery in planning 
period 

i, = Index of change in the output of workers in 


given skill in the planning period 


The estimate of the planned number of manual 
workers is computed subject to allowance for 
changes during the planning period in the volume 
of work by specific skills and a possible increase 
in the output of such workers, using the following 
formula: 


Formula 5 


where: 
Wy = Planned number of workers ina given skill 


Wa = Actual number of workers in that skill 


I, = Index of change of volume of workto be done 
by this group in the planning period 

I, =Index of change in output of workers in the 

° given skill 


Changes in the volume of labour performed by a 
manual worker engaged in a basic technol 
process are determined by noting the incre 
output (if there is no mechanization of this t 
job). Where manual labour is replaced bym 
ery, the change in the relations 
amount of operations by hand an 
measured. 

The estimate of addition 
skilled agricultural workers 
of data onthe size and make 


Ogical 
ase in 
ype of 
achin- 
hip between the 
d by machinery is 


of machinery and th 
equipment. 


of Servicing 
ton of the net- 
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by the enterprises and establishments concerned. 

It is essential to know the number of workers 
in occupations that emerge with new techniques, 
and the number of skilled workers released by the 
mechanization and automation of manufacturing 
processes. These estimates are listed in a separ- 
ate section according to the form in annex VIII. 

The number of workers, skilled or not, who 
have been released as the result of technological 
improvements determines the general extent of 
retraining required (unless these workers can be 
used in their special fields in other enterprises), 

Manpower losses are estimated separately 
according to the causes: natural losses (dueto 
death, disability or retirement on pension); trans- 
fer as full-time students to training in institutes 
(VUZy) and technicums; call-up for military ser- 
vice; transfer to specialist posts on completing 
higher and secondary specialized education with- 
out leaving employment; transfer to employment 
in other posts after completing courses and other 
training in additional skills. 

Replacements for natural losses are calculated 
on the basis of the figures for previous years, 
adjusted for changes in the age-composition of 
workers in the planning period and improvements 
in production and labour conditions. 

The numbers needed to replace those leaving 
to become full-time students are also determined 
on the basis of the past statistics, with allowance 
made for changes in the age-composition of work- 
ers in the planning period and for expansion of 
higher and secondary specialized education, both 
as regards full-time study and training without 
leaving employment. 

The replacement of workers lost asa result of 
being called up for military serviceis determined 
on the basis of figures showing the number of 


their technical 
hat large-scale 


ation gradually, 
the requirements for workers in the various skills 


are calculated separately each year for each step 
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of the operation so as toensure the normal work- 
ing of the installations as they begin to function. 
Sources of supply should be able to meet these 
additional requirements in skilled manpower, 
without interfering with the training of workers 
in vocational-technical schools, other educational 
establishments, and also directly in industry. 
Correlation of the types of training given to 
workers in the various skills is based on the 
nature and complexity of the jobs, the special 
features characterizing pupils, the network of 
vocational-technical schools and its potential 
expansion. Training in complex work which calls 
for theoretical knowledge of specialized subjects 
and a prolonged course of education will, as a 
rule, be given in vocational-technical schools. At 
the same time, provision will also be made for 
training workers in complex vocations directly in 


industry, by means of courses for improving 
qualifications. 


In determinin 


g the possible supply of skilled 
workers from 


Schools of general education, 
accountis taken only of those pupils who have been 


given vocational training in the school and who, 
after leaving school 


-allestimate of young 
persons and the plan for placing them in employ- 
ment). 

What isthe real contr 
tion schools with pol 


training of skilled workers, 


Since 1959, USSR Secondary general education 
Schools have been or 


ganized into general second- 
ary education labou 
production t 
the eight 


different Occupations: 
operators, driver 
institutions, 


s P to sol 
ing youth for work, 
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schools could not cope completely with the pre- 
paration of qualified technicians essential for in- 
dustry and other branches of the national economy. 
They were unable to guarantee students a wide 
enough choice of the occupations they desired, 
because they lacked the necessary resources and 
equipment. 

In 1964, a decree from the Central Committee 
of the CPSU and the Council of Ministers shortened 
the period of education in secondary general edu- 
cational schools from eleven to ten years. The 
last graduation from the eleventh year of second- 
ary schools with vocational training took place in 
1966. In the future, the role of secondary general 
education schools in this kind of training will not 
be great. Training will continue only in those 
schools which have proved their competence and 
which possess a material-technical base. As we 
pointed out in the first chapter of Part Two, this 
specialized education will be offered by vocational- 
technical schools as well as through apprentice- 
ship and group education on the production line. 

Workers in the lower skills orin positions not 
calling for prolonged training are given training 
directly in industry. This technique is also used 
for workers displaced by technical progress as 
well as in evening (or shift) vocational schools, 
and also in other enterprises, particularly those 


will work later on. 7 i 
A oie up estimates of additional skilled 


irements fora province, territory, 
e one eapehie or economic region, planning 
bodies make use of the information submitted by 
enterprises. These data follow the form enter- 
prises use but are arranged according to the 
branches of the ne economy and the most 
i i rial sectors. 
an TAa figures both for operating enter- 
prises and for those thatare about tobe sh ee 
Allowance is madein estimating sources of supply 
of skilled workers for further expansion o e 
network of vocational-technical ston ng in a par- 
ticular province, territory or repu a ‘ 
The state planning authorities of = — 
lics drawup an over-all estimate for eac 1 repub- 
lic, broken down by separate sectors, using as a 
basis the over-all estimates submitted by oe 
tries and departments and by the hi hee 
territorial planning commissions. In porno? they 
pay special attention to co-ordinating t pene 
sources of supply of skilled workers an noe 
sibility of providing training in vocational-tech- 


nical schools. 
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C. THE PLAN FOR SKILLED-WORKER 
TRAINING 


The plan for skilled-worker training in vocational- 
technical schools is drafted for the provinces, 
territories and republics on the model form shown 
in annex IX. The graduation and placement of 
figures for students of vocational-technical 
schools are planned by industry and sector of the 
national economy. Separate forecasts are also 
made of students' most sought-after skills. 

Allowance is made for the over-all requirement 
estimates of skilled workers. The numbers of 
pupils admitted are fixed in the light of the addi- 
tional requirements in skilled workers who can be 
appropriately trained under this system, of the 
planned number of student places and the shift- 
work coefficient of the schools. The quantity of 
student places isthe maximum number who can be 
trained in a single shift. Promotion, admission 
and drop-out figures, along with the length of 
training terms, formthe raw materials for estim- 
ating graduation statistics. 

The extent of the training to be provided in 
evening (shift) departments and schools is deter- 
mined principally by the number of workers who 
need to be retrained or to improve their skills 
because of technological advances. 

In planning the vocational-technical school 
programmes, the basic factor taken into consider- 
ation is how many skilled workers are required 
by the enterprises, building sites and organizations 
situated in the particular territory. Furthermore, 
provision is made where necessary to prepare 
skilled workers for enterprises and organizations 
of other Union republics (as a rule, for new enter- 
prises being established in areas which cannot 
offer training facilities). 

The plans fór vocational-technica 
drawnup in co-ordination with the pl 
ing workers directly in industry a 
for improving workers' 
taken of the over-all yo 
borne in mind thatall t 
persons - while the ove 


lschools are 
ans for train- 
nd with those 
qualifications, Account is 
uth estimate. Tt should be 
hese plans are in 
r-allestimat 
d workers de 


terms of 
eof additional 
als with aver- 


all ente i 
the Province, ASS 


tig 


economic councils, ministries, and departments. 

It is divided by sectors of the national economy 
and branches of industry, with the most important 
skills shown separately; special attention is also 
directed to co-ordinating the different types of 
training, broken down by skills. 

With aview to the speediest possible operation 
of new projects, the planning commissions of 
provinces, territories and autonomous republics 
provide for the necessary skilled manpower on 
the basis of estimates from the relevant organiza- 
tions or departments. These supply plans show 
which particular schools and enterprises can pre- 
pare specialist workers for new projects in the 
most important skills. 

All the above work is performed under the 
supervision of the State Committee for vocational- 
technical education of the Council of Ministers. 

Mention should be made at this point of certain 
special features of the procedure for approving 
plans for skilled worker training in vocational- 
technical schools. At present, the plan for the 
development of the national economy of the USSR 
approves only the targets for each Union republic 
in respect to skilled-worker training for the enter- 
prises and organizations of USSR ministries and 
departments. Targets for the training of workers 
for enterprises and organizations subordinate to 
republics are approved in the plan for the develop- 
ment of that particular republic's economy. Thus, 
each Union republic plans on two levels: the re- 
quirements of its subordinate enterprises and 
organizations for such workers, and also those 
of enterprises and organizations under Union 
authority, 

The index figures for 
vocational-technical schoo: 
The plan forthe developme 
omy of the USSR is conce 
ment of vocational-techni 


capital investment in 
ls are most important. 
nt of the national econ- 
ned with the establish- 
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tion of schools is planned on the basis of the growth 
in enrolments in the planning year. The state 
budget makes provision for appropriations for 
the maintenance of vocational-technical schools. 


D. PLANNING INVOLVED IN THE PLACEMENT 
OF GRADUATES 


The placement of graduates of vocational+echnical 
Schools is planned on the same lines as their 
training. The USSR national economic development 
plan approves for each Union republic the pro- 
gramme for placing young persons who have com- 
pleted vocational-technical training in positions 
in state enterprises, institutions and organizations 
situated in the territory of a Union republic. In 
addition, it gives approvalto the plan for directing 
skilled workers who have graduated from voca- 
tional-technical schools into enterprises and 
organizations of USSR ministries and departments, 
indicating to each Union republic how many work- 
ers it must assign to the enterprises and institu- 
tions of each USSR ministry and department situ- 
ated in such a republic. 

The Union republic's plan, in turn, provides 
for directing graduates of vocational-technical 
schools to positions in republic enterprises and 
institutions and, in compliance with the Union 
plan, to enterprises and institutions under repub- 
lic authority situated in its territory. The object 
is to furnish graduates of vocational-technical 
schools with employment, so faras possible near 
their place of residence and training. 

The organization in the USSR of a system of 
vocational-technical training and the planning of 
skilledaworker training to fit in with requirements 
for such workers have proved to be one of the 
most important conditions for successfully solving 
the major problems of developing industry, con- 
struction, agriculture, and other branches of the 
country's national economy. 
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A. DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY SPECIALIZED EDUCATION 
IN THE RECOVERY PERIOD 


At all stages in socialist construction the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet government have 
concentrated on the provision of specialists for 
all branches of the national economy and culture. 
The growing needs of socialist production aa 
culture called for the systematic extension o 
specialist training. The high rates of increase in 
socialist production and in labour productivity, 
based on technical progress and the introduction 
of the most recent advances in science and tech- 
nology, placed ever-increasing demands on second- 
ary specialized and higher education to San 
the number of graduate engineers, tec aan 
agronomists, physicists and other Sop see o 
improve their theoretical and practical i ow e àge, 
and to raise the cultural and technica ere o 
the entire labour force in Soviet ee me à =e 
for the development of secondary specia ae on 
higher education, drawn up in conformi Po ; 
these requirements, have been intimately ye ate 
to plans forthe development of the nationa Enon 
omy of the USSR, and have formed an integral p 
ic plans. 
z psicaek gue presented ay Lagi E 
acute economic problem and a a po i toal 
Problem inthe period betweenthe a ay oe 
tion and the first five-year plan ine | pA 
years of the Soviet régime, from 1 3 na ; ae 
The country had few specialists wit ae ep end 
secondary qualifications, even fewer ane 
the revolution, and the overwhelming a Pa y, 
brought up in the spirit of hour ea ic eorr 
were accustomed toa privileged posi ion = 
ety. As the dominant class 1n ee socie y, r 
working class of our country had bi aes e 
own intelligentsia, to raise the cultura S; 
otherwise it would have been unable to restore 
the war-damaged economy and become the true 
ntry. 

a e E yE specialists for the 
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PLANNING OF SPECIALIST TRAINING: 
INTEGRAL PART OF THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


branches of the economy, for cultural activity, 

and for state employment was therefore approach- 

ed on three planes during the recovery period: 

1. The Communist Party made available from its 
own ranks a sizeable army of bolshevik organ- 
izers (communists and leading non-Party work- 
ers) who were educated and trained in the 
course of practical work. 

2. Great efforts were made to win over to the new 
order the old bourgeois specialists and to use 
them for socialist construction. 

3. A massive programme was launched to prepare 
proletarian specialists in institutes of higher 
and secondary specialized education. 

In the very early days of the Soviet régime, the 

Communist Party devised a plan forthe socialist 

reconstruction of the old Russia. Preparing the 

many highly qualified specialists needed in all 
branches of the economy and culture was an organ- 
ic part of this Leninist plan. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia (using today's 
boundaries)there were only 105 institutions of high- 
er education, with a total of only 127,000 students 
in the 1914/15 academic year. In the whole of 
Russia, with its vast territory and population, there 
were only thirteen universities, sixteen institu- 
tions of higher technical education with 22,400 
students, and eight commercial institutes with 
8, 000 students. Preparation of Specialists f 
agriculture and for the public health servi or 
also existed on an insignificant scale. Th vices 
nota single higher education i i : SPAWAR 
students. 
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fees charged for tuition and the heavy costs in- 
curred during the study period. Only in rare cases 
did an individual worker or peasant enter an insti- 
tute of higher education. 

In order, therefore, to train future specialists 
capable of participating in the building of social- 
ism, it was first necessaryto ensure an influx of 
young people from working class and peasant 
families. By a decree of the Council of People's 
Commissars of 2 August 1918, which proclaimed 
the reorganization of higher education onnew prin- 
ciples, all restrictions on entry were abolished, 
not only was tuition in institutions of higher edu- 
cation (VUZy) made free, but provision was also 
made to give state assistance to students. The 
decree stipulated that 'the first places must be 
allocated unconditionally to individuals drawn 
from the proletariat and the poorest peasantry, 
who will receive grants on a large scale'. 

Workers! faculties (rabfaks) were organized 
with the same aims in view. These faculties made 
it possible for adult workers and peasants to take 
shortened courses of secondary general education 
and to prepare themselves for entry to institutions 
of higher education. In 1919, the People's Com- 
missariat for Education decided to set up workers! 
faculties at universities. The decree on workers' 
faculties of 17 September 1920, signed by Lenin, 
Set up these faculties at all VUZy with the object 
of ‘involving the masses of the proletariat and the 
peasantry as widely as possible within the walls 
of higher education’. The workers' faculties 
contributed greatly to the formation of a Soviet 
working-class intelligentsia in the first years of 
oo sea. In the 1921/22 academic year 
a ean 300 students in 87 workers' faculties 
wees et e country, but in the 1927/28 academic 

ad increased to 48,900 students in 122 


workers! faculties. F 
. Fu 
those admitted eat gts F aeatenuis 


to VUZy in the 1925/26 academic 
year had graduated from workers! faculties. 
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Table 28. Extension of the network of secondary 
specialized and higher educational 
institutes, and increase in student 
enrolments, 1914/15 to 1927/28 

—— es a a 


Secondary 

Higher specialized 

education education 

Number Number Number Number 

of of of of 

Academic institutes students institutes students 
year (a) (8) 
1914/15 (>) 105 1274 450 54.3 
1922/23 248 216.7 932 121.3 
1923/24 187 208.3 903 149.9 
1924/25 169 169.5 921 164.6 
1925/26 145 167.0 983 181.3 
1926/27 148 168.0 1016 180.6 
1927/28 148 168.5 1037 189.4 
Percentage 141% 132% 231% 349% 


(1927/28 compared with 1914/15) 


a. In thousands 
b. Present-day boundaries 
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It should be noted here that the scale of the 
specialist training programme was dictated by 
the acute need for specialists to restore the war- 
damaged national economy, and by the financial 
and educational resources which the country was 
able to allocate to educational institutions. These 
institutions were usually under the jurisdiction of 
the People's Commissariat for Education, and 
plans for admission of students for each academic 
year were laid down by this commissariat on the 
basis of the proposals of the educational institu- 
tions and in agreement with them, taking into 
account the targets fixed for economicand social- 
ist construction, availability of the physical plant 
and of professorial and other teaching staff, and 
of financial resources. It must be particularly 
emphasized that, even at this time, the extension 
of specialist training was planned in strict con- 
formity with the economic directives of the Com- 
munist Party, and with the economic and political 
problems which the country was trying to solve 
in the first years of Soviet power. At this time 
there were no long-term plans being made for 
specialist training based on estimates of the 
national economy's needs for such persons. 


B. FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR 
SPECIALIST TRAINING 


iali ining in the 
= ing of specialist training in 
aoe ten Me sat when the first five-year 
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in specialists over a five-year period, and deter- 
mined that an additional 18,400 engineers and 
19,000 technicians would be required during this 
period for the industries with which it was con- 
cerned (mainly large-scale industry). The calcula- 
tions were based on use ofthe specialist-saturation 
factor for individual branches of industry and indi- 
vidual enterprises. The saturation factors, i.e., the 
number of specialists per hundred or thousand 
workers, were calculated by relating the number 
of engineers and technicians to the number of 
workers in existing similar enterprises or ina 
branch of industry over several earlier years. 
This factor was then extrapolated for new plants 
or for enterprises reconstructed in accordance 
with the plan. The numbers of specialists were 
established by multiplying the calculated number 
of workers for the new plants and reconstructed 
enterprises by the specialist-saturation factor 
established for similar enterprises or for the 
branch of industry. 

A fundamental drawback of these initial estim- 
ates of the requirements in specialists was the 
fact that the actual level of specialist-saturation 
in industry was maintained unaltered, although 
technological progress in industrial development 
and the experience of other, technically more 
advanced, countries showed the need for increas- 
ing the proportion of specialists, especially in 
mechanical engineering, where specialist-satura- 
tion is higher than in other branches of industry. 

As a result of the technical backwardness in- 
herited from pre-revolutionary Russia, and the 
extremely weak development of mechanical engin- 
eering and other more advanced forms of produc- 
tion, the number of specialists employed in Soviet 
industry was extremely low (approximately sixty- 
five engineers to 10,000 workers) in comparison 
with other industrially developed countries. (In 
Germany, for example, in 1925 there were 210 
engineers to 10,000 industrial workers.) This led 
to understatement of the need for s 
the original calculations of the Supre 
Council of the USSR, and these calculations were 
not adopted as a basis for the Specialist traini 
plan throughout the five-year period raining 
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of technical staffs, had already become acute in 
the early years of the first five-year plan in 
connexion with the switch-over of the country to 
industrialization, the extensive development of 
construction in a number ofmajor enterprises in 
metallurgy and mechanical engineering, power 
stations, light industry, the food industry, and 
other branches of industry. The rate of increase 
in specialist training clearly lagged behind the 
rate of industrialization of the country. The number 
of works-trained engineers and technicians em- 
ployed in enterprises rose sharply, and reached 
48 per cent of the total number of engineers and 
technicians in 1928, as against 39 per centin 1927. 
A special resolution 'on improving the training 

of new specialists', adopted by the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU (bolshevik) at its plenary 
meeting in July 1928, stated that, if the level of 
industrial development of the leading capitalist 
countries was to be reached, and then surpassed, 
in a relatively short space of time, the supreme 
achievements of science and technology would have 
to be introduced into production in every possible 
way, and sufficient numbers of appropriately 
trained technical staff would have to be made 
available to industry, transport and agriculture. 
The plenary meeting of the Central Committee 
noted the acute disparity between the requirements 
in qualified specialists for an industry in full re- 
construction and for the development of capital 
construction, on the one hand, and the situation as 
regards the preparation of new specialists in the 
existing institutions of higher education and tech- 
nical schools, on the other hand. It proposed that, 
in conformity with the long-term plan for the 
development of industry, the economic organs and 
the organs of the People's Commissariat for Edu- 
ie double the proportion of engineers 
een oe inlarge-scale industry by the end 
~year period, and thereafter satisfy the 
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to start in 1928 on the ction made it mandatory 
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the history of the USSR, was prepared and sub- 
mitted to the government in May 1930. The scien- 
tific approach made to solving problems concerned 
with requirements in specialists and with the plan- 
ning of their training for all sectors of the national 
economy and culture was a feature of this plan, as 
was also the detailed way in which it was framed 
and the wide scope with which it encompassed all 
branches of the national economy. 

Economists from all branches of the economy, 
specialists from industry, agriculture, banking 
and financial circles, and scientific research and 
other organizations, and scholars from institutes 
of higher and secondary specialized education 
were involved in working out the plan. All the cal- 
culations of requirements in specialists were 
related to and closely linked with the production 
indices of the first five-year plan. The plan was 
based on the five-year forecasts of requirements 
in skilled personnel, basing their calculations on 
the proposed technical and organizational changes 
e-year plan period, 
employing the 'normal Staffing' method. By this 
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in the non-productive sphere were calculated by a 
different method. The number of teachers needed 
for schools of general education, for example, was 
estimated on the basis of the teaching load per 
teacher in the secondary school, and on the basis 
of one teacher per 'class-komplekt' in the prim- 
i in teachers for higher 
ary school. Requirements in t ET a 
and secondary specialized educati cet: ee 
calculated by the number of teaching peek os 
teacher, based on the number of lenene an, a 
number of students. These principles ? senha 
sanen their practical importance to 
a raming 
When working out requirements a five- 
the plan for specialist training in the anior 
year plan, it became essential to havan alalist 
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development of higher and secondary specialized 

education in the USSR. The main merits of this 

experience were the following. 

1. Itwas shownin practice that it was abasic re- 
quirement and essential condition for planning 
specialist training that these plans should be 
closely linked with plans for the development 
of the country's national economy; the main 
task of the specialist-training plan being to 
satisfy the specialist requirements of branches 
of the national economy and culture. 

2. Scientifically based principles for assessing 
requirements for specialists were formulated; 
these principles were employed in subsequent 
planning and have retained their significance 
down to the present. : 

3. Specific measures were undertaken to improve 
the siting of educational institutions in relation 
to the country's productive forces, as will be 
shown in greater detail below. i 

4. The problems which had to be solved ifthe plan- 
ning of specialist training was to be improved 
were revealed, and the first steps towards 
their solution were taken. These problems 
included the drafting of a classified list of posts 
to be filled by specialists; determination of a 
scientifically based proportion of specialists to 
workers in each branch of the national economy; 
selection of the most rational ratio between 
specialists with higher and secondary special- 
ized education; framing of auniform list of the 
specializations taught at higher and secondary 
specialized educational institutions; introduc- 
tion of nationally applicable statistical records 
of students enrolled, and of the physical plan of 
higher and secondary specialized educational 
institutions; selection of the optimum percent- 
age for the natural wastage of specialists, 
out of students, etc. 

The main task of the first five-year 

development of higher and secondary 

education was to increase the number 
ists graduating, especially engineers 
cians, and to effect some improve 
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Table 29. Increased activity of higher and secondary specialized educational 


institutions during the first five-year plan 


Higher education 


Secondary specialized education 


Number of Number of Number of 


Number of Number of Number of Number of Number of 
institutes students admissions graduates institutes students adminsions grädyates, 
Academic year (3) (3) (3) (3) (@) (8) 
206.3 56.2 28.6 

1928/29 152 176.6 42.8 28.7 1051 
pen 190 204.2 56.2 32.5 1115 237.5 84.7 37.9 
1930/31 579 287.9 144.2 43.9 2955 586.8 358.8 | 61.4 
1931/32 701 405.9 184.9 50.4 3151 707.3 361.2 84.2 
1932/33 832 504.4 245.8 43.2 3509 723.7 424.0 107.7 
Proportion 1932/1928 5.5 2.8 5.7 1.5 3.3 3.5 : LS ; 3.8 
times times times times times times times times 


a. In thousands 


education changed substantially; this was a great 
victory for the new social order. The proportion 
of workers and peasants in the total number of 
students rose from 49.3 per cent to72.1 per cent 
in institutes of higher education between 1928 and 
1932 and from 57.1 per cent to 79.6 per cent in 
technicums, as can be seen in table 30. 

During the first five-year plan, 198,700 spe- 
cialists with higher education were trained and 
319,800 with secondary specialized education. 
This madea total of 518,500 of whom 76,600 were 
engineers and 105,400 technicians for industry, 
construction, transport and communications; 
37,000 specialists with higher education and 61, 900 
with Secondary specialized education were for 
agriculture; 19,900 were economists and lawyers 
with higher education and 15,700 were economists 
with secondary qualifications; 39,800 were teach- 
ers at secondary schools and workers' faculties 
a S on workers with higher educa- 
specialized ee sachons with Secondary 
pharmacists ‘neice a ae Bostore, 

, workers and physical cul- 


Table 30. Social structure 
in the VUZy and 
1928 to 1932 (in 


of student body 
technicums from 


percentage) 

1928 1930 1931 1932 
VUZ 
Workers 25. 

5.4 
Peasants 23.9 a te “ee 

23, 22.1 19.2 14 
Employees 41.7 37.9 S 
Other 9.0 i a oe 

: 6.3 4.4 3.0 
Technicum 
Workers 23.3 28.6 
28. 42, 

SEERE 33.8 3m2 age 495 
Employees a ae — ee 
Other 42.9 34.8 


ture instructors with higher education, while 
32,400 had secondary specialized education. This 
provided a considerable increase in the number 
of specialists employed in branches of the national 
economy and culture. Thus, whereas there were 
233,000 specialists with higher education and 
288, 000 with secondary specialized education em- 
ployed in the national economy in 1928, there 
numbers had increased in 1933 to 403,000 with 
higher education, or more than 1.7 times, and to 
approximately 575, 000 with secondary specialized 
education, or approximately twofold. Admissions 
to institutes of higher education increased 5.7 
times and to technical schools 7.5 times during 
the first five-year plan whichled to a correspond- 
ing increase in graduations of specialists during 
the second five-year plan. 

As is evident from table 29 showing the indices 
of the increased activity of institutes of higher and 
secondary specialized education during the first 
five-year plan, the network of educational estab- 
lishments was significantly extended during these 
years: the number of institutes of higher educa- 
tion increased 5.5 times, and of institutes of 
secondary specialized education 3.3 times. It 
should be noted that considerable importance was 
already being attached at that time to the problem 
of the correct location of educational establish- 
ments as a most important problem in planning 
the training of specialists. The distribution of the 
network of education establishments throughout 
the country was based on requirements of the 
basic economic law of socialism, the law of plan- 
ned, proportional development of the national 
economy; it was effected in close liaison with 
the siting of socialist production and was one of 
the conditions for ensuring the supply of staffs of 
Specialists to branches of the national economy 
ieee the country, with due consideration for 
sail oo the oe national features of economic areas, 

nion and autonomous republics. 
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Table 31. Number of higher and secondary specialized educational establishment and number 
of students in them in the various Union republics of the USSR 


Educational 1933/34 in percentage 
establishments E in proportion to 
Students S — 
b) 27/2 1933 1927/28 
Republics (8) (in thousands) 1914/15 (>) 1927/28 /34 1914/15 / 


Higher educational establishments 


E 105 148 714 680 482 
USSR s 127.4 168.5 458.3 360 272 
E 72 90 428 595 476 
RSFSR s 86.5 114.2 303.2 351 265 
, E 27 39 173 642 445 
Ukraine s 35.2 29.1 97.5 277 345 
E = 4 18 — 450 
Byelorussia s = 4.6 10.9 — 280 
= 3 27 — 900 
Uzbekistan E — 3.9 10.9 = 280 
E as 1 15 — 1500 
Kazakhstan s = 0.1 3.6 — 3600 
E 1 6 17 1700 384 
Georgia s 0.3 10.5 16.5 5500 157 
= os 3 13 — 434 
Azerbaijan s — 4.5 9.6 = 213 
= = i] — ami 
E 
Moldavia s Ex — 0.5 = = 
E = = 3 am = 
Kirghizia s — = 0.4 E = 
= = 5 = a 
E 
Tadzhkistan s — — 0:6 — A 
= pa 2 7 — 350 
Armenia s — 1.6 3.3 = 206 
=> — 5 = = 
E 
Turkmenistan s = = Las as T 
Secondary specialized educational 
establishments E 450 1037 2861 637 276 
S 789 i 1080 
USSR s 54.3 189.4 588.9 311 
E 297 672 1693 572 252 
RSFSR s 35.4 123.2 aT 1050 301 
E 88 158 567 645 359 
Ukraine s 12.5 31.2 127.1 1020 408 
E 15 30 3 $ , 540 270 
Byelorussia s 1.4 5 1200 317 
E a E 1 a i Wee ae 
Uzbekistan s 0.1 F ni 
a 7 ai r ie y 1260 367 
Kazakhstan s — ae sat re 295 
E 2 372 
i E 1.17 } 
Georgia 2 : 5 37 = i cane aa 
E 194 
Azerbaijan 5 p3 TS Tat 2820 191 
E E 2 40 —_ 
Moldavia s N: a Ors 60 
E — F 14 = me 
Kirghizia s — 0.4 1.3 a 350 
E = 3 24 =, 325 
Tadzhkistan S o Ai 1.2 = Spo 
E 1 12 43 ic 400 
Armenia s 0.1 Ly ae 0 en 
E = 10 34 a600 329 
Turkmenistan 5 = 15 2.8 — 340 


Fotonia are not given as they became part of the USSR later 186 
a, and ES 


py Data for Lithuania, Latvi 
* Present-day boundaries ai = 


Particular care was taken to ensure that spe- 
cialists should be trained as near as possible to 
their places of future work, that there should be 
rational co-operation in the training of specialists 
between Union republics and economic areas, that 
specialists from the indigenous population should 
be trained to ensure their maximum retention in 
production after their training finished, and to 
ensure that the cultural level of all the previously 
backward national Union and autonomous repub- 
lics should be raised to the level of the most 
developed areas. 

The problem of the correct location of educa- 
tional establishments was solved by setting up 
new institutes of higher and secondary specialized 
education and simultaneously systematizing the 
existing network of educational establishments, 
the structure of the faculties, departments and 
the specializations taught. 

The changes made in the network of institutes 
of higher and secondary specialized education in 
conformity with these principles are shown in 
table 31. 

This demonstrates that, by the end of the first 
five-year plan there were eighteen VUZy in 
Byelorussia, twenty-seven in Uzbekistan, fifteen 
in Kazakhstan, thirteen in Azerbaidjan, three in 
Moldavia, three in Kirghizia, five in Tadzhkistan, 
seven in Armenia, and five in Turkmenistan. There 
had not been a single institute of higher education 
in those republics before the revolution, and there 
had not even been one secondary specialized school 
in Kirghizia, Tadzhkistan and Turkmenistan. 

Many of the institutes of higher education set 
up at this time subsequently developed into major 
national VUZy. Among them the following may be 
mentioned: 

1. Technical institutes: Moscow Power Institute, 
Leningrad Electro-technical Institute, Erevan, 
Saratov and Irkutsk polytechnical institutes, 

Rostov Institute of Agricultural Mechanical 

Engineering, Magnitogorsk Mining and Metal- 

urgical Institute, Siberian Metallurgical Insti- 

tute, Moscow Institute of Petro-chemical and 

Gas Industry, Tashkent, Kostroma, Ivanovo 

and Leningrad textile institutes, Novosibirsk, 

Dnyepropetrovsk, Rostov and Kharkov insti- 

utes of railway transport engineers, Lenin- 

Cork. tee a Ta Novosibirsk, Voronezh, 

inetitates oe ae Kiev and Kuibyshev 

Ss. tetiidresst Genie pee engineering. 
forestry: Armenia tena inagriculture and 

Dagestan Dnepro et ee aaa pint 

nga mee ou rovsk, Zhitomir, Kazakh, 

ae » Orenburg, Stavropol, Tadzhik, 
ashkent, Turkmen, Uzbek and Cheboksary 
agricultural institutes; Azov-Black Sea and 

Chelyabinsk institutes of agricultural mechan- 
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ization and electrification; Archangel, Byelo- 
russian, Voronezh and Urals forestry institutes. 
3. Economic and legal institutes: Irkutsk, Kazan, 
Leningrad, Rostov and Tashkent institutes of 
finance and economics; Byelorussian Institute 
of National Economy; Kuibyshev Planning Insti- 
tute; Moscow Institute of Economics and Statis- 
tics; Sverdlovsk and Saratov law institutes. 
4. Medical institutes: Archangel, Bashkir, Voro- 
nezh, Gorki, Dagestan, Ivanovo, Kazan, Kazakh, 
Crimean, Minsk, Perm, Samarkand, Sverd- 
lovsk, Smolensk, Turkmenistan and Khabarovsk 
medical institutes. 
Teacher-training colleges: Archangel, Astra- 
khan, Blagoveshchensk, Buryat, Bukhara, 
Vologda, Gomel, Komi, Krasnoyarsk, Lenina- 
bad, Mari, Omsk, Orenburg, Sverdlovsk, Tyumen, 
Udmurt, Fergana and Chuvash teacher-training 
institutes, and many others. 
These, briefly, were the results of the develop- 
ment of higher and secondary specialized educa- 
tion in the USSR during the first five-year plan. 
They were achieved by the Soviet people under 
the leadership of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet government, as a result of the planned 
management of the economy, and the close inter- 
relationship between plans f 


; or the development 
of education and plans for the development of the 
national economy. 
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during the second five-year plan (1933-37) and 
the implementation of Lenin's policy of increas- 
ing productive forcesand cultural development in 
all the national republics. On this basis the second 
five-year plan envisaged a 70 percent increase in 
the number of specialists in the national economy, 
including a 60 per cent increase in the number of 
those with higher education. : 

The number of specialists with higher educa- 
tion trained during the second five-year plan was 
370,000 (92 per cent more than were available at 
the beginning of the plan), and that of aes 
with secondary specialized education was A 
(108 per cent more). This was 2.2 times more than 
during the first five-year plan. : 

Paces oe S was paid ne seco a the 
quality of the training given to specialists. A oe 
sion of the Central Executive Committee o as 
USSR and the Central Committee of the ae 
(bolshevik) of 19 September 1932, on sane 
and conditions in universities and ion E Hs 
noted that the Soviet specialist was capes e. a 
have increasingly high peace ean ag ries 
thorough command of the scientific esi ote 
of present-day technology, and a as ra ee 
Soviet economic system and its planni Paces 
sion was proposed in the list of sagen 
taught in institutes of higher education, (© Mire 
secondary schools and technic it | ssified spe- 
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taught in educational institutions 3 t Reone 
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ments of science and technology. ide general 
hs designed to give casos Sh ie a basis for 
Scientific and technical grounding bans, capa’ 
Complete mastery of his own specta ong dise 
directives became the subject eae By the 
cussion, partly conducted in the 4 courses that 
middle of 1935, the 950 Wace rondere pes 
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Cialized courses, teaching ie general 
e considerably pene os a ecialists and 
Scientific and technical training e “Specialization 
the proportion of hours devoted 17, At this time 
yas reduced from 35 per eer ciate per cent of 
Special subjects were allocated her education in 
aching time in institutes of pee 10-12 per cent 
a United States of America, Scalia courses, 
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turaland technical level of the country's working 
class to the standard required of engineering and 
technical workers. The plan was to increase the 
enrolment of students attending institutes of high- 
er education and higher technical schools to 
650,000, so that emphasis could be laid in the 
immediate future on improving the quality of 
higher education. The targets of the third five- 
year plan were successfully attained and in the 
academic year 1940/41 the country possessed 
817 institutes of higher education, with 812,000 
students, 585,000 of them full-time, as well as 

3,773 secondary specialized institutes with 975,000 
students. In the first three years of the third five- 

year plan 328,000 persons from institutes of higher 

education and 678,000 from secondary specialized 

institutes were trained and directed into the 

national economy. 

The third five-year plan was interrupted by 
the Second World War. During the war the phys- 
ical plant of higher and secondary specialized 
institutes suffered great material losses. In five 
years (1941-45) the numbers of specialists trained 
in institutes of higher and secondary specialized 
were 302,000 and 540,000 respectively, consider- 
ably fewer than during the three years immediate- 
ly before the war (1938-40). Systematic training 
of specialized personnel, despite wartime difficul- 
ties, was one of the important conditions for the 
victory of the USSR. 

Several years were needed to restore the high- 
er and secondary specialized institutes of educa- 
tion destroyed by the war. In 1940, the institutes 
had turned out 126,100 students; in 1945, the num- 
ber was 54,600 - 2.3 times smaller. The tech- 
nicums produced only half as many graduates in 
1945 (118,100 against 236,800). Not until 1947 did 
the secondary specialized institutes reach the 
pre-war (1940) level in regard to numbers of 
specialists graduating and the institutes of higher 
education reached pre-war level only in 1948, 

Because of this and of the heavy 
ists taken by the war, the country suffered an 
acute shortage of specialized Personnei 
the fourth five-year plan (1946-50), 


toll of special- 


during 
with too few 


Sessed only 
ery 10,000 industrial 
ninety-th i 


St post-war 


titutes of higher edu- 


cation trained 652,000 students, 20 percent more 
than during the last five years beforethe war and 
specialized secondary institutes turned out 
1,278,000 or 30 per cent more. 

The fifth five-year plan (1951-55) envisaged a 
further rise in all branches of the national econ- 
omy and a growth in the material prosperity, 
health and cultural level of the nation. With the 
specific aim of further developing the national 
economy and cultural construction, the plan en- 
visaged roughly a 30-35 per cent increase in the 
graduation of all kinds of specialists from higher 
and secondary specialized institutes during the 
fiveyears and approximately a double increase in 
the number of specialists graduating from insti- 
tutes of higher education into the most important 
branches of industry, building and agriculture in 
1955 by comparison with the number in 1950. To 
meet the requirements for teachers of the growing 
network of schools, it was planned to increase ad- 
missions to teacher-training schools by 45 per 
cent; provision was made for a 230 per cent in- 
crease in admissions to the teacher-training 
schools of the Lithuanian SSR, a 90 per cent in- 
crease in the case of the Lativan SSR and a 60 per 
cent increase in the case of the Estonian SSR, in 
order toclear off the arrears insecondary general 
education which those republics had inherited 
from the bourgeois régime. 

In view of the adult population's growing urge 
to improve its own education, plans were made to 
expand still further the higher and secondary spe- 
cialized institutes providing correspondence and 
evening courses for working people holding full- 
time jobs. 

Steps were also taken to expand science and 
science-teaching training during the five-year 
period by admitting roughly twice as many post- 
graduates to institutes of higher education and 
scientific-research institutes. It was proposed to 
improve the scientific work of institutes of higher 
education and to make fuller use of scientific man- 
power to solve the most important problems of 
national economic development, make the fruits 
of advanced practical experience generally avail- 
able and ensure wide practical application of 
scientific discoveries. Scientists were to be given 
a eee 
strengthening the link ian == 
duction, ence and pro- 
: The fifth five-year plan was highly successful 
in achieving its targets for developing higher and 
secondary specialized education. The five-year 
target had beento increase the graduation ied e 
cialists of all kinds from the secondary spena 
ized and higher educational institutes by 30-35 
per cent; in fact, the over-allincrease was 39 per 
cent, the increase from institutes of higher edu- 
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cation 72 per cent (1,121,000 against 652,000 in 
the fourth five-year plan) and from technicums 
22 per cent (1,560,000 against 1,278,000 in the 
fourth five-year plan). 

The chief goals which the Communist Party 
and the Soviet people set during the sixth five-year 
economic development plan were the further 
powerful growth of all branches of the national 
economy onthe basis of priority for heavy industry, 
uninterrupted technical progress and higher la- 
bour productivity, a steep rise in agricultural 
production and, on this basis, a considerable im- 
provementin the material prosperity and cultural 
level of the Soviet people. 

Proceeding from these main premises, the 
directives for the sixth five-year plan (1956-60), 
adopted at the twentieth congress of the CPSU 
(25 February 1956), envisaged specialist training 
in higher and secondary specialized institutes to 
meet the demands of the national economy and 
cultural construction. The total number of special- 
ists graduating from higher and secondary spe- 
cialized institutes was to be increased in the five 
years by approximately 50 per cent, and the num- 
ber of those trained for branches of heavy indus- 
try, building, transport and agriculture was to be 
roughly doubled in comparison with the fifth five- 
year plan. In fact, during the 1956-60 period, 
4,074,000 specialists received higher and second- 
ay specialized education, against 2,681,000 in 
EE 1409 apo OF por gent: Thie Beur? 
emat LLL On, on ine higher eatea 
2,576 700 who re ner pied a eae 
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ordinary twenty-first congress of the CPSU, pro- 
vision was made for further expanding and improv- 
ing training at higher and secondary specialized 
establishments to meet the requirements of 
national economic and cultural development. For 
the period 1959-65, it was planned to graduate 
2,300,000 specialists from institutes of higher 
education against 1,700,000 in 1952-58 (a 40 per 
cent increase); this allowed for a 90 per cent in- 
crease in the number of engineers for industry, 
building, transport and communications and a 50 
per cent increase of agricultural experts as com- 
pared with the previous seven years. The biggest 
increase of engineers was envisaged for fields like 
chemical technology, automation, computer tech- 
nology, radio-electronics and other new Heen nR 
of technology. In the preparation of specia ists 
with higher education, the contribution and apor 
tance of evening and correspondence course insti- 
tutes were to be immeasurably increased. In or 
ondary specialized institutes, ae i 
1959-65 were planned to be 4 million, including 
students employed in full-time — es 
In accordance with the above-mention : agin 
for the past five years of the seven-year pien pt 
number of students enrolled at institutes epee 
education in the USSR had increased froni Apan 
EE A ene i e k i ine a sais 
ment. is figure inclu 
oom pub, Shiri 464,000 in the miniera st Se 
taking courses without leaving oe = 
Secondary specialized inst ee 3/000 in 1964 
— e os > T0 per cent rise 
C eper gent aia sorry 5 = eae of those 
(from 220,000 to 506,000) in the a rabies 
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expanding the physical plant of existing institutes 
of higher and secondary specialized education and 
by establishing branches, evening departments 
and correspondence course sections, particularly 
at places of work (industrial enterprises and state 
farms). This also entailed combining certain 
teaching institutes and, ina number of areas where 
growth of the economically productive population 
was high (mainly in the eastern part of the country), 
establishing new institutes. The process of organ- 
izing higher and secondary specialized institutes 
and reorganizing certain existing institutes is con- 
tinuing in the USSR, though on a relatively small 
scale. In 1963, for example, eight new institutes 

of higher education were opened: Turkmenistan 

Polytechnical Institute, Dzhambul Light Industry 

and Foodstuffs Technological Institute, West 

Kazakhstan Agricultural Institute, Alma-Ata Insti- 

tute. of National Economy, Kirov Polytechnical 

Correspondence Course Institute, Tyumen Medical 

Institute, Pavlodar Pedagogical Institute, and two 

factory higher technical institutes. Several insti- 

tutes of higher technical education were merged. 

The very names of the above-mentioned new insti- 

tutes opened in 1963 show that they were estab- 

lished in the eastern parts of the country - Kazakh- 

stan, Turkmenistan and Siberia - in other words, 

in areas of intensive industrial and agricultural 

growth. 

A result of implementing Marxist-Leninist 
nationality policies, all the Union republics have 
made considerable progress in developing higher 
and secondary specialized education. This is strik- 
ingly clear from the number of students in insti- 
tutes of higher and secondary specialized educa- 
tion per 10,000 inhabitants throughout the USSR 
as a whole and the Union republics (tables 39 and 
40, pages 133-4). In the academic year 1963/64, 
there were 144 and 132 students per 10,000 inhabi- 
tants in higher and secondary specialized insti- 
tutes respectively - more than in any other country 
cs have far out- 
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Table 32. Basic indices of the increased activity of higher and secondary specialized educational 
establishments and the number of specialists employed in the USSR national economy, 


from 1914 to 1964 


Sen a 


Number of Number of Number of 
a m ‘ait 
Years establishments Ee; al ses specia a 
Higher educational establishments 
1914 105 127.4 = 12.2 (©) 136 
1928 152 176.6 42.8 28.7 233 
1932 832 504.4 245.8 43.2 (4) 403 
1937 683 547.2 158.3 104.8 — 
1937, in percentage, in proportion to 1932 82% 109% 64% 242% — 
1938 708 602.9 204.6 103.8 = 
1939 750 619.9 188.7 98.3 = 
1940 817 811.7 263.4 126.1 (e) 909 
1940, in percentage, in proportion to 1937 120% 148% 166% 120% = 
1945 789 730.2 285.7 54.6 (£) 897 
1945, in percentage, in proportion to 1940 97% 90% 108% 43% 99% 
1946 805 871.7 327.2 76.0 = 
1947 807 963.6 281.1 98.5 ae! 
1948 823 1032.1 291.8 138.0 =< 
1949 864 1132.1 324.3 162.6 — 
1950 880 1247.4 349.1 176.9 (£) 1443 
1950, in percentage, in proportion to 1945 112% 171% 122% 324% 161% 
1951 887 1356.1 374.4 201.4 (8) 1576 
1952 827 1441.5 387.3 219.2 (8) 1724 
1953 818 1562.0 430.8 220.2 (8) 1848 
1954 798 1730.5 469.0 234.8 (4) 2009 
1955 765 1867.0 461.4 245.8 (8) 2184 
1955, in percentage, in proportion to 1950 87% 150% 132% 139% 151% 
1956 767 2001.0 458.7 259.9 (4) 2633 
1957 763 2099.1 438.3 266.5 (1) 2805 
1958 766 2178.9 455.9 290.8 (3) 3027 
1959 753 2 267.0 511.7 338.0 (i) 3236 
1960 739 2396.1 593.1 342.1 (i) 3545 
1960, in percentage, in proportion to 1955 97% 128% 129% 139% 162% 
$ 
a 731 2640 666.9 325.5 (1) 3824 
i963 738 2944 727.5 316.6 (4) 4050 
ee 742 3260 7172.4 311.7 (41) 4283 
n ' 754 3608 820.5 354.0 k) 4 548 
n in proportion to 1914 7.2 28.0 = 29.0 6 33.0 
964, i i 
in proportion to 1940 .92 4.4 3.1 2.8 5.0 


a. In thousands 


b. Specialists with hi, 


7 d. In 1933 h. On 1 April 
gher educati i 
employed in the national pie e. On 1 January 1941 i, On 1 December 
c. In 1913 my f. On 1 January 1946 jį At the end of year 
g. On 1 July k. On 15 November 
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in iki 

94 in Turkemnistan and 98 in Sense ee 

Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan ae i pi 

the other Union republics, national staffs aa = 

cialists have been developed. At the end o vice 


Kee f 1963 
more than 403,000 specialists with higher educa i 


tion and more than 558,000 with secondary spe- 
cialized education were employed in the national 


economy of these republics. This was 8.5 and 5.9 
times the figure in 1940. 
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Table 32 (cont.) 


———— SS 


Number of Number of Number of 
Years establishments students Admissions Graduates specialists 
(8) (a) i@) (b) 


Secondary specialized educational establishments 


m 450 54.3 — 7.4 (°) 54 
Se 1051 206.3 56.2 28.6 288 
igs? 3509 723.7 424.0 107.7 (2) 575 
1937 3496 862.5 368.7 155.9 aes 
1937, in percentage, in proportion to 1932 100% 119% 87% 143% ján 
À 3732 951.9 395.0 201.2 — 
Tage 3733 945.0 387.2 240.1 es 
pote 3773 974.8 382.9 236.8 (©) 1492 
ET in percentage, in proportion to 1937 108% aa LOA 152% = 
i 3169 1007.7 387.6 118.1 = 
a in percentage, in proportion to 1940 84% 103% 101% 50% = 
j 3375 1174.5 433.8 180.1 — 
1946 3458 1231.6 423.3 238.0 — 
1947 3526 1264.0 430.9 277.3 = 
1948 3433 1309.2 430.0 269.4 — 
1949 3424 1297.6 426.3 313.7 = 
9 ean 
u in percentage, in proportion to 1945 108% 123% wo% 205% 
i 3541 1368.9 458.4 263.2 — 
1951 3604 1477.4 500.0 280.6 — 
1952 3726 1645.5 558.0 295 = 
1953 3795 1838.7 594.8 332.3 (h) 2629 
1954 3753 1960.4 587.5 387.8 (E) 2949 
1955 j 109% 151% 138% 124% = 
à i oportion to 1950 Jo 
1955, in percentage, in prop saa Jaa sau sini T 
1956 3498 1941.1 557.3 504.0 (4) 4016 
1957 3346 1875.9 584.1 551.2 (1) 4449 
1958 3330 1907.8 656.2 527.9 (4) 4781 
1959 3328 2059.5 769.3 483.5 (1) 5 239 
1960 i 89% 105% 131% 125% oF 
1960, in percentage, in proportion to ai wre 
i 3416 2369.7 871.1 429.5 (4) 5609 
1961 3521 2668 905.6 452.2 (4) 5 906 
1962 3626 2981.4 945.0 510.7 (4)6201 
rh 3717 ee 1038.7 668.3 Ey eto 
64 8.2 : eh 3 2 
1964, in proportion to 1914 ae << 75.0 124.0 
i : 3 27 23 
1964, in proportion to 1940 4.4 
January 1941 i. On 1 December 
K e wit secondary specialized education S z i January 1946 j. At the end of year 
employed in the national economy g On 1 July k On 15 November 
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Table 33. Admissions, by specialization, to higher educational establishments in the USSR, 
from 1940 to 1964 (in thousands) 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1963 1964 
Total number of admissions (N) N 263.4 285.7 349.1 461.4 593.1 772.4 820.5 
and percentage (P) P 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Of which: 
Industry and construction N 45.4 52.5 74.0 144.8 225.1 287.3 312.6 
P 17.2 18.4 21.2 31.4 38.0 Ky M] 38.0 
Transport and communications N 8.3 9.5 12.0 29.8 34.1 42.5 44.7 
P 3.2 3.3 3.4 6.4 5.7 5.5 5.5 
Agriculture N 11.9 17.9 28.5 51.1 62.7 86.5 87.4 
P 4.5 6.3 8.2 TLI 10.6 14,2 10.6 
Economics and law N 13.6 20.3 25.5 28.5 43.9 50.2 54.5 
P 5:2 Tel hs 6.2 7.4 6.5 6.7 

Public health, physical culture N 23.0 26.7 23.7 32.3 36.8 43.3 45.6 
and sport P 8.7 9.3 6.8 7.0 6.2 5.6 5.6 
Education N 159.0 155.0 182.6 172.0 185.2 255.7 269.2 

P 60.4 54.3 52.3 37.3 31:3 33.1 32.8 

Arts and cinema N 2.2 3.8 2.8 2.9 5.3 6.9 6.5 

P 0.8 1.3 0.8 0.6 0.9 0.9 0.8 
ss _— wT 

Table 34. Admissions by s ecialization, to secondary specialized educational establishments 

£ y sp y 
in the USSR, from 1940 to 1964 (in thousands) 
1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1963 1964 

Total PRE 
anes arene of admissions (N) N 382.9 387.9 426.3 587.5 769.3 955 1038.7 
anc Percentage (P) P 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Of which: 
Industry and constructi 
notion N 80.2 108.1 142.2 245.5 322.2 385.1 414.9 
P 20.9 28.0 33.4 41.8 41. 0. 40.0 
Transport and communications J : sa 
x 22.9 22.0 28.0 28.5 60.8 77.6 86.7 
n > a) 
Agriculture 5.0 5.7 6.6 8.3 7.9 8.1 8 
3 48.1 48.9 59.3 98.2 120.3 151.0 172.6 
Economics and law N 12s 12.6 13.9 16.7 15.7 15.8 16.6 
B na 35.0 34.8 51.7 92.7 124.3 133.5 
Public health, physical culture z . 9.0 8.2 8.8 12.0 13.0 12.8 
ang’ Sport P 2o 68.8 48.3 81.3 85.5 102.1 113.0 
Education ke 3 17.7 11.3 13.8 lL 10.7 10.9 
117.3 
P 30.7 aah 105.8 51.7 72.1 94.4 95.5 
Arts and cinema N sale . 24.8 8.8 9.4 9.9 9.2 
1: 
P 2.7 ae 7.9 10.6 15.7 20.5 ae 
1.8 1.8 2.0 2.1 2.2 
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Table 35. Number of graduates, by specialization, from higher educational establishments 


in the USSR, from 1940 to 1964 (in thousands) 


eos 


and percentage (P) 
Of which: 


Agriculture 


Economics and law 


and sport 


Education 


Arts and cinema 


and percentage (P) 
Of which: 


Agriculture 


Economics and law 


and sport 


Education 


Arts and cinema 


1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1963 1964 
graduates (N) N 126.1 54.6 176.9 245.8 342.1 331.7 354.0 
Total number of gra P 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
P i N 24.2 8.5 30.0 56.4 95.0 104.4 112.3 
SUR AEE BORNE P 19.2 15.5 17.0 23.0 27.8 31.6 31.7 
Pi ; b 1.6 6.1 9.5 16.1 16.7 15.7 
Transport and communications : | 3.1 3.4 3.8 4.7 5.0 4.5 
N 10.3 2.9 12.7 24.1 34.7 31.4 34.1 
P 8.2 5.3 1.2 9.8 10.1 9.7 9.6 
N 5.7 2.4 11.4 15.6 24.7 24.8 28.1 
P 4.5 4.4 6.4 6.4 1:2 1:8 7.9 
š N 17.4 6.6 20.0 16.9 30.0 31.5 31.6 
Public health, physical. culture P 13.8 12.0 11.3 6.8 8.8 9.5 8.9 
N 61.6 32.0 94.1 120.8 139.1 119.9 128.8 
P 48.9 58.6 53.2 49.2 40.7 35.8 36.4 
N 1.0 0.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 3.0 3.4 
P 0.7 11 1.5 1.0 0.7 0.9 1.0 
in O 
jalizati d; specialized educational establishments 
Table 36. Number of graduates, by specialization, DE secondary sp! 
e36. 2 Tn USSR, from 1940 to 1964 (in thousands 
in , 
N 236.8 118.1 313.7 387.8 483.5 510.7 558.3 
Total number of graduates (N) P 100 100 100 100 100 100 Too 
21.7 16.0 85.4 140.8 189, 
Industry and construction N 9.2 13.5 27.2 36.3 ; 0 202.9 217.3 
v4 P : : 9.2 39.6 38.8 
sok N 8.3 3.5 18.9 23.9 36.6 
Transport and communications P 8.5: 3.0 6.0 6.2 1.6 ce 40.7 
Š a a 
N 21.5 19.8 48.7 57.8 80.2 64.9 
P 9.1 16.7 15:5 14.9 16.6 19. 80.2 
" 2.7 
N 12 8.2 24.9 30.5 56 14.4 
P 3.0 6.9 7.9 7.9 ae 67.9 73.7 
AS 13.4 
: N 90.4 32.5 54.2 13.2 
Public health, physical culture P 38.2 27.6 17.3 T 64.2 71.8 75.8 
oi 1 i 
N 85.7 37.2 Te ian 33 14.0 13.6 
ai (3. 
E 3672 31.5 24.5 48.9 58.0 ‘ 
18.9 10.1 58.5 
N na 0.9 a os : 11.3 10.5 
pe k ae id 
0.8 1.6 w2 10.2 12 
1.3 Ls A 
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Table 37. Number of higher educational establishments and number of students (in thousands), 
by specialization, in the USSR, from 1914/15 to 1964/65 (at beginning of academic year) 


i ne ŘŘŘŮĖÁ 


1914/15 1940/41 1945/46 1950/51 1955/56 1960/61 1963/64 1964/65 

Total number of educational E 105 817 78 880 765 739 742 754 

establishments (E) and students (S) s 127.4 811.7 730.2 1247.4 1867.0 2395.5 3260.6 3608 

Of which: 

Industry and construction E (3?) 136 148 147 165 169 177 185 
S 168.4 158.0 272.8 550.6 872.6 1253.0 1421.5 

Transport and communications E (°) 28 28 35 38 37 37 37 
S 36.2 29.3 47.9 99.0 146.7 187.0 209.9 

Agriculture E 14 91 92 94 99 96 96 98 
S 4.6 52.1 49.8 104.1 195.9 246.4 331.7 356.7 

Economics and law E 15 47 44 47 39 51 41 40 
S 11.4 36.3 44.5 89.2 106.7 161.9 214.3 243.9 

Public health, physical culture E 78 80 89 94 98 97 98 

and sport S 109.8 115.6 111.5 158.8 188.9 212.6 223 

Education E (œ) 407 349 417 285 241 248 250 

S 398.6 321.9 607.0 741.6 759.6 1034.0 1123 

Arts and cinema E (5) 30 48 51 45 47 46 46 

S 10.3 11.1 


14.9 14.4 19.4 28.0 30 
a. At the beginning of 1914/15, for the two specializations, 'Industry' and E 


‘Transport and communications’, there were 
eighteen higher educational establishments and 24,900 students 
b. At the beginning of 1914/15, for the two specializations, 'Education' 


and ‘Arts and Cinema’, there were fifty-two 
higher educational establishments and 81,500 students 


1955/56 1960/61 1963/64 1964/65 
Total number of educational E 3773 3169 3424 
establishments (E) and pupils (P) P 974.8 1007.7 1297.6 tae 3328 3626 3717 
Of which: ER a 2059.5 2918.4 3326 
Industry and construction E 560 144 855 Det i 
P 187.5 298.1 4 098 1185 1 204 
a . 49.9 
Transport and communications E 160 tö i edged 939.5 1329.7 1480.9 
80 197 
P 54. 194 208 208 
Agriculture E ies tA 88.4 150.3 179.7 254.0 291.6 
P i 539 619 760 690 68 684 
14.7 0 
Economics and law Tazo 162.0 337.8 341.3 463.4 524.1 
P E- a 210 200 209 i 268 
3.1 80. 253 
Public health, physical culture E m i 0 93.4 134.6 214.9 336.9 368.9 
t 26 
and spor P 204.4 16s so E 712 511 597 624 
Education E Bis on vs : 215.9 176.6 278.5 308.4 
P 345.3 250.8 sa 525 404 450 468 
Arts and cinema E z8 7.5 247.2 159.2 244.4 270 
a 179 184 
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Table 39. Number of higher educational establishments and number of students in the 
USSR republics, from 1914/15 to 1963/64 (at beginning of academic year) 


Republics 1914/15 (8) 1940/41 1945/46 1950/51 1955/56 1960/61 1963/64 
USSR E 105 817 789 880 765 739 742 
== s 127.4 811.7 730.2 1247.4 1867.0 2396.1 3260 
I 8 Al tee 69 93 111 144 
E 72 481 456 516 444 430 427 
RSFSR s 86.5 478.1 456.0 796.7 1176.1 1496.1 2013 
I 9 44 A 78 104 124 161 
7 E 27 173 154 160 134 135 131 
Ukraine s 35.2 196.8 137.0 201.6 325.9 417.7 576.7 
I 11 49 š 55 80 97 129 
. E = 25 24 29 23 24 25 
Byelorussia s = 21.5 12.8 31.6 50.5 59.3 86.3 
I n 24 g 44 63 72 102 
E — 30 33 37 36 30 29 
Uzbekistan s = 19.1 21.2 42.2 65.5 101.3 139.2 
I = 30 sere 64 90 117 143 
E = 20 24 26 25 28 37 
Kazakhstan s = 10.4 15.1 31.2 49.2 77.1 113.3 
I — 17 uo 41 58 74 98 
1 21 20 19 19 18 18 
Georgia E .3 28.5 30.3 35.0 38.0 56.3 69.8 
I 1 80 sa 97 95 134 158 
— 16 17 20 14 12 12 
Azerbaijan x = 14.6 19.6 28.6 34.7 36.0 53.0 
i = 46 cies 93 102 91 121 
= 7 10 11 12 12 11 
Lithuania 5 SN 6.0 5.7 11.4 22.7 26.7 38.0 
I mary 21 oe 47 84 95 131 
E = 6 6 8 7 6 6 
Moldavia s = 2.5 3.2 8.7 17.2 19,2 28.8 
I —_ 10 eae 36 63 63 89 
1 7 8 11 9 10 10 
Latvia p 24 9.9 6.7 14.2 15.7 21.6 29.2 
I 11 52 .. 79 79 101 132 
E üi 6 6 7 9 8 8 
Kirghizia 5 -x cmd 3.8 8.6 13.6 17.4 25.1 
: z4 21 see 50 71 78 101 
= = 6 7 8 8 6 7 
Tadzhkistan 5 = 2.3 2.7 7.1 14.4 20.0 2 
— 15 : 44 80 3.6 
I 95 101 
— 9 13 15 12 
Armenia z — 11.1 10.0 15.1 19.4 = 2 u 
= 86 sig 105 121 " 29.1 
I 107 
5 a ‘ 140 
D = 6 
Turkmenistan z 3.0 2.3 6.6 inci 4 5 
= 24 Sai 52 Sa 13.1 17.0 
81 94 
E 4 p 5 7 2 
Estonia s 3.3 4.8 3.8 8.8 t 6 6 
I 35 46 5 : 11.9 wag 
88 108 179 


Magnitude nil or negligi 
: gible 
ies f 
Rene a peated astabtishments Magnitude nitor s 
Number of students (in flinuaant) 
Number of students for 10, 


(figures rounded to nearest unit) 


abitants 


Hamp 
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Table 40. Number of secondary specialized educational establishments and number of pupils in the 
z ` USSR republics, from 1914/15 to 1963/64 (at beginning of academic year) 


Republics 1914/15 (3) 1940/41 1945/46 1950/51 1955/56 1960/61 1963/64 
epul 
E 450 3773 3169 3424 3753 3328 3626 
= P “54.3 974.8 1007.7 1297.6 1960.4 2059.5 2981.4 
I 3 51 vee 12 98 95 132 
E 297 2188 1881 2005 2220 1961 2127 
Hren P 35.4 594.0 657.3 810.0 1201.0 1 260.3 1841.4 
I 4 a5 TE 80 106 105 148 
z E 88 693 532 584 635 595 669 
Ukraine z 12.5 196.2 164.1 227.7 374.6 398.2 549.0 
I 4 48 seis 62 92 92 123 
‘ E 15 128 94 107 123 102 112 
Byelorussia T La 35.0 26.2 41.8 60.2 62.6 94.0 
f 2 39 poe 58 75 76 111 
x E 1 98 71 91 100 75 86 
Uzbekistan 3 Ou 25.1 20.3 40.4 58.1 52.6 79.4 
I 1 39 aes 61 79 61 82 
E 7 118 92 112 134 140 154 
Kazakhstan p 0.3 30.3 29.9 41.9 67.4 86.7 127.2 
I 1 51 wn 55 79 83 110 
; E 5 192 126 119 105 81 87 
Georgia P 0.5 26.1 25.6 23.8 30.2 26.3 33.0 
I 2 74 dah 66 75 60 15 
ij E 3 91 69 81 79 66 69 
Azerbaijan P 0.5 17.4 17.8 20.3 29.3 27.0 43.2 
I 2 54 th 66 86 68 99 
i i E 13 24 37 45 66 76 75 
Lithuania = 1.5 6.4 8.4 11.5 22.3 32.3 49.4 
I 5 22 pan 47 82 115 171 
Moldavia E 5 22 26 36 37 32 34 
P 0.5 4.1 3.5 12.8 18.5 17.2 25.3 
I 2 EF 52 68 56 78 
Latvia E 11 41 70 66 65 56 54 
P 1.3 9.6 11.8 17.7 25.1 24.7 34.3 
I 7 51 SRR 98 125 115 155 
Kirghizia E s 33 25 29 28 27 30 
P = 6.0 5.8 10.6 13.6 E 24.4 
I a 41 tee 62 72 77 98 
Tadzhkistan E = 30 24 32 33 22 28 
P = 5.9 7.5 10.8 13.4 11.9 16.4 
I = 40 66 74 57 70 
Armenia E 1 62 51 44 45 38 42 
P 0.1 8.9 9.7 10.3 17.0 14.8 23.1 
I 1 69 71 106 78 111 
Turkmenistan E — 36 25 26 37 23 42 
— TT 10.1 7.6 1 
P S . 13.6 14.8 23. 
I es ae 60 97 78 111 
Estonia 
P 0200 e gy n 34 = 
; i Fa . 10.4 16.1 15.4 23.8 
d say 104 146 125 189 
a. Present-day boundaries 


E Number of educational establishments 

P Number of pupils (in thousands) 

I Number of pupils for 10,000 inhabitants 
(figures rounded to nearest unit) 


Magnitude nil or negligible 
Data. not available 
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D. NUMBER OF SPECIALISTS IN RELATION 
TO THE TOTAL NUMBER OF WORKERS 
IN EACH BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 


ECONOMY 


The expansion of specialist training in the USSR 
has been closely linked with plans for the devel- 
opment of all branches of the national economy. 
Training in certain groups of specializations thus 
expanded at faster rates in orderto meet priori- 
ties at different stages in the socialist construc- 
tion of particular branches of the economy (see 
table 41). ; ; 

In 1963, institutes of higher education trained 
122,200 future specialists for industry, — 
tion, transport and communications, while secon - 
ary specialized education establishments traine 
238,000. This represented increases of four prne 
and 7.9 times respectively in relation to : 
Graduates in these fields were 23.9 per cent ioe 
12.7 respectively of all the specialists ayn 
1940. In 1963, the proportion had jumped o oor 
and 46.5 per cent. The number of engineers trai 
in the USSR has long been larger Lepr! 
capitalist country, including the Unite erp: 
America. In 1960, for example, the USSR one _ 
120,000 engineers, 270 per cent more esi: 
United States. At present, there are 1,42 = ii 
engineers and 2,446,000 technicians erajioye ot 
the USSR economy, or more than 36.9 eli mts 
all the specialists with higher and segani f pas 
cialized education. This compares W? le 
cent at the end of 1940. 

The proportion of 
other workers in cultura hans 
has fallen from 34.8 per cent of Oe ee oar 
in 1940 to 26.8 per cent in 1963, a ea T 
absolute number rose from 836, 800 to e EN pat 
during the same period, an increase o Ta = 
cent, compared with a general aa ha gal rise 
of only 18 per cent. Such a relatively $ han 
in the number of teachers and workers pi nie 
and educational fields was essential to head 
try's requirements in general secondary 


teachers, librarians and 
1 and educational fields 
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tion. There was also a qualitative change in struc- 
ture: at the beginning of 1941 only 36 per cent of 
specialist teachers and workers in cultural and 
educational fields had received higher education. 
In 1963 it was 58 per cent. This change in the 
structure of specialist-teaching staff reflects a 
systematic bolstering of primary-school staff 
with teachers who have received higher education. 

The growing number of specialists graduating 
from higher and secondary specialized institutes, 
especially in the post-war years, ensured an in- 
crease in the number of employed in the national 
economy (other than in the armed forces) from 
136,000 in 1913 to 4,282,000 in 1963, a thirty-one- 
fold increase, and from 54,000 with secondary 
specialized education to 6, 200,000, a 115-fold in- 
crease. The supply of specialized personnel to 
all branches of the national economy and culture 
increased considerably. The average number of 
specialists per thousand workers, over the whole 
national economy, has tripled in the post-war 
period alone. This includes a 330 per cent increase 
in industry and a 137 per cent increase in agricul- 
ture and forestry (see table 42). At the moment, 
every tenth worker among the 90 million em- 
ployed has received higher or secondary special- 
ized education, while in such branches as educa- 
tion and public health every second worker is 
specialized. 

The Soviet Union's progress inthe development 
of higher and secondary specialized education and 
intraining large numbers of specialists is general- 
ly recognized. It has been achieved in a once- 
backward country, in an historically short period 
of time, thanks to the socialist system, with its 
planned management of the national economy, and 
the day-to-day attention paid by the Communist 
Party and Soviet government to the development 
of the working people. The USSR now has at its 
disposal the highly skilled specialists it needs. The 
essential material and cultural conditions for the 
success of communist construction in the USSR 
have been created by the labour of the Sovi 


5 A et pe 
including the 10 million-strong army of sp people, 


ecialists, 


[text continued on p: 138] 
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Table 41. Number of specialists with higher and secondary specialized education, employed in 
the national economy of the USSR, by specialization, from 1928 to 1963 (in thousands) 


1963 
as % 
1 Jan. 1 Jan. l Juy 1 July 1 Dec. 1 Dec. of 
1928 1941 1946 1950 1955 1960 1963 1941 
Number of specialists with higher N 233.0 909.0 986.9 1442.8 2184.0 3545.2 4282.6 
education in the national economy (N) P 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 471.1 
and percentage in proportion to 
annual total (P) 
Engineers N 47.0 289.9 277.5 392.4 585.9 1115.5 1420.5 
P 20.2 31.9 30.9 27.2 26.8 31.5 33.2 481.8 
Agricultural and livestock specialists, N 28.0 69.9 59.4 109.5 158.7 241.8 267.1 
veterinary surgeons and sylviculturists P 12.0 7.7 6.6 7.6 T3 6.8 6.2 412.8 
Economists and statisticians N 13.0 57.0 48.3 72.8 105.2 197.7 252.7 
P 5.6 6.2 5.4 5.1 4.8 5.6 5.9 443.3 
Commodity experts N 2.3 4.8 4.7 8.6 19.3 26.0 
P 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 1130.4 
Jurists N 130 20.9 15.6 25.1 47.1 69.8 78.9 
P 5.6 2.3 1.7 Lit 2.2 2.0 1.8 373.2 
Doctors (excluding dentists) N 63.0 141.8 126.2 232.4 299.0 400.6 460.1 
P 27.0 15.6 14.1 16.1 13:7 11.3 10.7 324.5 
Teachers and education specialists; N 59.0 300.4 333.3 556.7 906.4 1378.1 1629.1 
librarians and cultural-educational P 25.3 33.1 37.2 38.6 41.5 38.9 38 542.3 
workers 
Number of specialists with secondar: N 288.0 1492.2 ... (72 629.4 2949.1 5238.5 6200.9 
education in the national economy (N) P 


100 100 eee 100 100 100 100 415.5 
and percentage in proportion to 


annual total (P) 


Technicians N 5 324.2 716.6 804.9 1955.8 2446.4 
P 17.7 21.7 ry Oe 23 37.3 39.5 754.6 
Agricult i oe 
eaa ane ee Specialists, N 31 88.7 227.6 254.4 356.3 410.6 
: ry ants and technicians P 10.8 5.9 8.7 8.6 6.8 6.6 462.9 
tatisticians and pl 
PanneFS N Œ) 30.9 œ) (P) 337.5 451.6 
Dieanaats a 2.1 6.4 7.3 1461.5 
mmodi: 
iii 5o M s3 e) (®) 106.7 155.0 
Jurists a$ 2.0 2.7 3113.2 
a a fA 24.7 93.2 17.2 15.2 . 
x 7 ds) 45. 
Medical workers (including dentists) N 48 393.2 645. i a pi a ? 
4 . 731.1 1187.3 1294.4 
P 16.7 26.4 
r i 24. .2 
ce see: librarians and cultural- N 137 536.4 7 mae zarg 209 oe 
educational workers P 47.5 i R 818.6 1061.9 1178.8 a 
a. On 1 April 1954 à 27.8 20.3 19.0 219. 


b. For both ' Statisticians and lan: J ' 
E E ea nie da ners' and Commodity experts', the: 


T6; on 1 July 1955; N= 186.1; Paga o Were: in 1928: N=60; P= 2,1, 
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Section II 


Part Two 


DETERMINATION OF THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE NATIONAL ECONOMY IN SPECIALISTS 


In the USSR the State attaches great importance to 
studying requirements for specialists with higher 
and secondary specialized education, as the basis 
for planning their training. As has been pointed 
out, éven when the first five-year plan for national 
economic development (1928-33) was being drawn 
up, a great deal of work was done in devising a 
methodology for computing and determining re- 
quirements in specialists. The computation of 
these requirements has gone on improving in sub- 
sequent years. 

During the fifth five-year plan (1951-55) the 
developing higher and secondary specialized es- 
tablishments began to graduate specialists in suf- 
ficient numbers to satisfy the basic requirements 
of the national economy and culture. In some spe- 
cialized fields the number graduating even exceed- 
ed slightly the stated requirements;in some others, 
particularly in new branches of specialized tech- 
nology and in specializations connected with the 
automation and mechanization of production pro- 
cesses, the number of specialists was still lower 
than what was needed. As a result, it became 
necessary to improve planning. In the first place, 
study was made of the actual requirements of the 
various branches of the national economy and cul- 
ture, since this was the only basis on which current 
and long-term plans could be worked out for the 
admission and graduation of specialists. To plan 
for graduation of specialists five years ahead, of 
course, is not too difficult, since it is already pre- 
determined by the numbers of students currently 
enrolled. It is much more difficult to plan admis- 
Sions for five years or more ahead; in other words, 
toplan the number graduating nine to eleven years 
ae depending on the length of training. Yet this 
ane Pr eee order to take timely action to expand 

; plant of the institutes, train the neces- 
sary teaching Staff, etc. 


: In order to improve further the 
cialist training, the Soviet 
CPSU Central C i 


planning of spe- 
government and the 


specialists. 

These standard lists of t 
courses provided by higher a 
cialized institutes are basic i 
They are amended and amplifi 


he Specialization 
nd Secondary Spe- 
n assessing needs. 
ed as necessary by 


the USSR Ministry of Higher and Secondary Spe- 
cialized Education, with the agreement of the USSR 
Gosplan. Lists ofthe specializations taught in high- 
er and secondary specialized institutes operating 
at the present time in the USSR are given in 
annexes X and XI. 

The USSR Gosplan, in conjunction with the USSR 
Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Edu- 
cation, issues procedural instructions and fixes 
the period to be covered by the reports and the 
order in which figures for the current and long- 
term requirements are to be presented. The 
figures for long-term requirements in special- 
ists - up to seven to ten years ahead - are, as a 
rule, worked out annually; estimates of current 
requirements, i.e., for the coming year, are sub- 
mitted annually and constitute the planning basis 
for directing the placement of young specialists 
whoare completing higher and secondary special- 
ized education. They are also used for planning 
specialist training. 

Figures for requirements in specialists are 
compiled by all enterprises and organizations, 
ministries, departments and national economy 
councils (sovnarkhozes) of economic regions and 
submitted on standard forms (annex XII) to their 
own higher authority - from enterprise or institu- 
tion to Union republic Gosplan, USSR ministry or 
department - which consolidates and analyses 
them and transmits them to the USSR Gosplan and 
USSR Ministry for Higher and Secondary Special- 
ized Education. The estimates of long-term re- 
quirements in specialists are of great national 
economic interest: they provide consolidated 
information on the demand for specialists in the 
whole economy, as well as inthat of each economic 
regionand Union republic, andso make it possible 
to improve the planning of specialist-training and 
the geographical distribution of educational insti- 
tutes and departments. 

One of the prerequisites for planning special- 
ist training is improved methods of estimating 
requirements. It is therefore advisable to present 

herea fairly full account of the two methods adopt- 
ed in the USSR - one based on the classified lists 
of posts that have to be filled by specialists with 
higher and secondary specialized education, and 
the other based on the relative requirements in 
Specialists (specialist-saturation requirements) 
of branches of the national economy and culture. 
We will then make a thorough study of their ad- 
vantages and drawbacks and offer recommenda- 
tions on organizing the job of determining require- 
ments in specialists. 


These two methods do not, of course, exhaust 
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all the possible approaches to solving this problem, 
nor do they claim to offer a definitive solution. 
Nevertheless, as experience has shown, they do 
make it possible, under the planned economy of 
the USSR, to obtain sufficiently well-founded data 
on the requirements in specialists from the stand- 
Point of the long-term development of the national 
economy and culture. It is hoped that such expe- 
rience as we have accumulated in the USSR in 
determining requirements in specialists will Rap 
of interest not only to socialist countries with a 
planned national economy but also to many other 
countries. 


A. METHOD OF ESTIMATING SPECIALIST 
REQUIREMENTS, USING THE 


NOMENCLATURE OF POSITIONS 


g requirements in spe- 
jed lists of posts, which 
the USSR for esti- 
he following: classi- 


The method of estimatin, 
Cialists based on classifiec 
has been and is still used in : 
mating those requirements, 1s t rane 
fied lists of the posts to be filled by special 
with higher and secondary apaaialize ry; on the 
are drawn up and amended as teers en a 
basis of these lists and of ong or branch 
Particular enterprise, sovkhoz, instituti a ae the 
Of the national economy or culture, ia of other 
Number of specialists available sani re made of 
indices and data, separate aes: (a) to 
the additional requirements in ats tobe filled 
meet the growthin the number on ane of spe- 
by specialists or the growth in the p production 
Cialists consequent on the expansio! aniar 
and the establishment of new pepo Bea 
ganizations in the planning period, a se or reduce 
made for all factors likely to inerea ensate for 
the number of posts needed; (b) to a te of fac- 
the drop-out of graduated specialis Ioyed in Spe- 
tory-trained workers (praktiki) employ 


cialist posts. 


P ez 
ie irements in SP 
Estimates of additional an gay specialized 


cialists with higher and secondary Sipe model 
education are made separately is vats must show 
form shown in annex XII. The ges needed, not 
exactly how many specialists: ems The latter 
over-all requirements in Laer ina particular 
isthe number of specialists nee nomy of the USSR 
Planning year by the national eco ational economy 
(or by a particular enterprise, oh of the national 
Council, Union DES or ral the national 
economy or culture) in © uirements in spe- 
au siete ee "ired by the national 


$ er and 
; janning year ov i 
©conomy ina particular P available. Since addi- 


above the probable en oe particular enterprise, 
tion i nts O i 

al requireme ; epublic, can be 
Economie cecken or even Union rep 


pers requ 
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met in part by transferring specialists who are in 
employment, it is the number on a national level 
who will haveto be graduated in a particular year 
from educational establishments. 


1. Classified lists of posts to be filled 
by specialists 


The purpose of drawing upa classified list of each 
enterprise and institution, national economic coun- 
cil, ministry and departmentis to ascertain which 
posts in industrial and agricultural enterprises, 
on construction sites, in design or planning and 
scientific research organizations, and also in 
institutions with administrative or managerial 
functions, need to be filled by specialists and 
what education (higher or secondary) they should 
have. 

The classified list of posts includes all the 
structural sub-divisions of the particular council 
of natural economy, ministry or department, 
enterprise or organization, and all engineering, 
technical and similar posts, as shown in the 
staffing schedule. 

All the posts are enumerated. The question as 
to the degree of training necessary for a specific 
job is decided on its own merits (for example, it 
might be felt advisable to replace a particular 
post listed as 'engineer' by a technician or vice 
versa). The basic criteria are the duties to be 
performed, with allowance for possible changes 
in the demands made on the personholding the 
post. If it is decided that a particular post will in 
future be filled by aworker with different qualifi- 
cations (for example,a 'technician' being replaced 
by an engineer or vice versa), then the appropriate 
changes will be made the next time the staffing 
schedule is reviewed. 

The classified list may mention all enterprises, 
organizations and institutions subordinate to a 
given ministry, national economic council or 
department, enumerating all the posts or, when 
B esata of similar organizations 
try r department the ait of ee in 
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a definite ratio between specialists with higher 
and those with secondary education and to deter- 
mine the staff structure required for the various 
specializations. Classified lists may, however, also 
be drawn up without giving the number of posts 
and during the 1950s classified lists were, for the 
most part, drawn up in the USSR without showing 
the number. This had to be changed when the 
necessity was recognized for more thorough plan- 
ning of the ratio between posts to be filled by spe- 
cialists with higher education and those to be filled 
by specialists with secondary qualifications. This 
system was introduced only recently. 

The classified lists also provide that informa- 
tion be supplied on all posts and appointments 
which, without falling into the category of engineer- 
ing, technical and related posts, nevertheless, call 
for specialists. This need is constantly increasing 
as technical progress is made in the various 
branches of the national economy. 

The lists are compiled and approved by each 
USSR ministry, state committee and department, 
in agreement with the USSR Gosplan, the USSR 
Ministry for Higher and Secondary Specialized 
Education, the USSR Ministry of Finance and the 
USSR State Committee on Labour and Wages. They 
constitute a very bulky document and it is there- 
fore not feasible to givea complete example of one 
here; we confine ourselves to giving an excerpt 
in annex XIV. 

On the basis of the classified lists and the es- 
tablishment schedules in force ona given date, a 
count is taken of all posts for which higher or 
secondary specialized qualifications are required 
in each specialization. The total posts and jobs to 
be filled by specialists and the number of such 
personnel actually employed ona given date (base 
year) constitute the basic data for estimating addi- 
tional requirements. These data are shown in an 
estimate table (annex XII). 

In the figures for the Specialists available with 
secondary specialized qualification, 
sons holding posts not included in 
list of posts are shown Separately 
annex XII). This is necessary, firgt 
have comparable data on the numbe 
be filled by specialists and the num 
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action to improve their distribution and efficiency. 

The essential condition in compiling a classi- 
fied list of posts is accurate judgements as to 
which category of specialist should occupy a given 
post, whether the specialist concerned should pos- 
sess higher or secondary qualifications. On this 
basis, definite ratios can be established. This is 
very important because the absolute figures in- 
volved are very high and the ratio is the decisive 
Fiero in determining the need for specialists with 

1g 


for instance, the ratio of the number of specialists 


1950s, the planning follo 
USSR Council of Ministers and the CPSU Central 
Committee, dated 30 August 1954. The target was 
one specialist possessing higher qualifications to 
every two to four possessing secondary education, 
depending onthe special characteristics of partic- 


was attained by 1960. In that year, for every ten 
persons with higher education, the number of spe- 


two; agriculture, twenty-eight (see table 42,p. 137). 

For the currént ten-year period in the USSR it 
has been decided, under resolution 533 of the 
USSR Council of Ministers and the CPSU Central 
, to raise the target 
h higher and those 
ications inindustry, 
transport, communications, and 
agriculture to 1:3 or 1:4 by 1970. 

The proposed ratio between higher and second- 
ary qualifications for other branches of the nation- 
al economy and culture makes allowance for the 
specific characteristics of each branch, for the 
ratio already existing and, especially, for plans 
for the further reinforcement of such branches 
by highly qualified personnel. For example, i? 
Specialized teacher training, the aim isto achieve 
universal compulsory secondary education and tO 
train enough specialized teachers with higher 
falifications to staff all senior (5 to 10) grades 
im secondary schools and, in certain republics, al 
Secondary-school grades, including grades 1 to p 
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In recent years the proportion of teachers with 
higher qualifications has greatly increased. In 
1940, for instance, the number of specialists grad- 
uated from teacher-training institutes was 147, 300 
of whom there were ten with higher education for 
every fourteen with secondary education; in 1960 
the comparable figures were 188,000 with a ratio 
of less than four specialists with secondary edu- 
cation to ten with higher qualifications. Under the 
1958 law adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the ea 
itis envisaged that ultimately all schools, oe he - 
ing primary, will be staffed entirely by teachers 
Possessing higher educational qualifications. 


2. Estimate of specialist requirements and 


effects of the increase of positions 
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tive functions become more complicated with the 
gradually wider application of scientific inventions 
and the introduction of new production techniques; 
(c) reductions in the length of the working day, etc. 

Among the factors tending to reduce the number 
of specialists may be mentioned: (a) improvements 
in the administrative system and organizational 
structure of enterprises and organizations (con- 
solidation of shops, transition to unified systems 
in small enterprises, merging of small-scale 
building organizations, etc. ), cutting down over- 
staffing;(b) mechanization of administrative duties 
and specialists' work, use of tabulating machines 
and electronic computers for production control, 
complicated engineering calculations and econom- 
ic estimates; (c) release of engineers, technicians 
and other specialists from duties that do not re- 
quire their competence. 

Specific factors in individual branches of the 
national economy and culture have an effect on 
increasing or reducing the number of specialist 
posts. In education, for instance, there are changes 
in the numbers of children of school age, the size 
of classes, the teaching-load, the structural com- 
position of secondary schools - number of board- 
ing schools, of extended-day-care schools, etc. 

As a consequence of the technological advance 
made in industry, construction and agriculture, 
the proportion of engineers and technicians in 
these branches of the national economy is rising 
continuously. Further improvement in the indus- 
trial qualifications and general educational level 
of workers and employees is indispensable for 
technological progress as is a further increase 
in the number of specialists who have mastered 
the latest achievements of Soviet and foreign 
science and technology, who are well acquainted 
with the practical side of a subject and are capable 
not only of taking full advantage of modern tech- 
nology but also of creating the technology of the 
future. In industry, for example, the Proportion 
of engineers and technicians in the total number 


of industrial-production Personnel has rj 
ise 
5 per cent in 1932 n from 
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any rate for the next ten to fifteen years (by sepa- 
rate years), since all school-age children in the 
USSR are to be provided with full secondary edu- 
cation. This is equally true for estimates of the 
potential enrolment of pupils in general-education 
polytechnical schools, boarding schools, extended- 
day-care schools, vocational-technical schools, 
technicums and other secondary educational estab- 
lishments for each scholastic year, in view of the 
fact that the norms applying to the number of 
pupils per teacher are not identical in different 
types of secondary educational establishments. It 
is also essential to analyse carefully what changes 
will occur in the number of classes and the aver- 
age number of pupils in a class, the teaching-load 
of the teachers, etc. Moreover, it is specially 
important to make a correct calculation by spe- 
cializations of teaching staff requirements - one 
that is based on a thorough analysis of the curri- 
cula of secondary schools and other secondary 
teaching establishments and of possible long-term 
changes therein. Even an insignificant alteration 
in the curricula of secondary schools - in view of 
the large number of pupils being taught in USSR 
secondary schools - will produce appreciable 
changes in the numbers of skilled teachers re- 
quired. Calculations show, for instance, that an 
increase of one hour a week in the number of 
hours allotted in the curricula to mathematics in 
grades 5-7 in the country's secondary schools 
only will make it necessary to have more than 
20,000 additional mathematic teachers. It is, 
furthermore, essential to know the number of 
teachers in Specialized subjects and the number 
of them expected to graduate in the years im- 
mediately ahead. This can be determined by the 


admissions to educational establishments in pre- 
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ated regions, the number of pupils per class is 
considerably below these norms. In evening (shift) 
schools of general education for young industrial 
workers, the minimum for grades 3-8 is twenty- 
five pupils and for grade 9 it is twenty; in individ- 
ual cases grade 9 classes are opened ina rural 
locality with only fifteen pupils. In boarding 
schools (a new type of general-educational estab- 
lishment which supplies full board) the number 
of pupils per class and of students per group is 
fixed at thirty; for lessons in labour, foreign 
languages and industrial training a class is divided 
into two half-groups, if there are at least twenty 
pupils. 

The number of hours per class per week under 
existing curricula for eight-year and secondary: 
schools, including boarding schools and extended- 
day-care schools (where pupils study independent- 
ly in school in the evenings under the teachers! 
supervision) amounts on average in grades 5-8 
to about thirty-oneto thirty-two hours and, where 
classes are divided into Sub-groups for lessons 
in foreign languages or physical culture, to thirty- 
two to thirty-three hours; in grades 9-11 they 
amount to twenty-five to thirty and twenty-six to 
thirty-two hours respectively. The average number 
of hours per class per week is approximately the 
same inall the USSR republics, subject to special 
nationality circumstances. The average number 
of hours per week per class in the curricula of 
evening (shift) schools for young industrial and 
agricultural workers and of schools for adults 
amounts in grades 5-11 to nineteen to twenty-two 
hours. 

The average teaching load per teacher in grades 
5-11 in all types of schools amounts to eighteen to 
twenty hours per week. In grades 1-4, eachteacher 
has one class. In addition, posts of supervisor- 
teachers are established in the following ratios: 
in extended-day-care schools, 1.5 units per group 
of pupils in grades 1-4 and one per group of pupils 
in grades 5-8, assuming each group to number 
thirty to forty pupils; in the case of boarding 
schools, each group of thirty pupils has two super- 
visor-teachers for grades 1-7 and one supervisor 
teacher for grades 8-11. 

The estimate of the number of teachers re- 
quired for other secondary educational establish- 
ments is made on more or less similar form’: 
ie., for vocational-technical schools, factory 
apprenticeship schools and secondary specialized 
educational establishments. 

The growth in the number of posts which need 
to be filled by specialists is calculated for each 
year of the planning period (see annex XII). 
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3. Estimate of needs in specialists to compensate 
for workers leaving their positions 


The computation of the requirements in specialists 
to replace workers who drop out includes workers 
with non-formal education holding posts that have 
to be filled by specialists. In making up the estim- 
ates account is takenof natural losses: death, re- 
tirement on pension, mobilization and demobiliza- 
tion, the balance between the number of workers 
quitting for family reasons and returning: to He 
Ployment after an interval, etc. Account is 7 Si 
ofall posts which are to be occupied by oem r 
with higher education and those by specialis ee 
Specialized education, since their numbers di a 
It is recommended that the departures png A 
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as awhole, the average annual loss of all special- 
ists with higher education for the eleven years 
from 1950 to 1960 amounts to 3.2 per cent of the 
total number of specialists available at the begin- 
ning of each year; for engineers it was 2.1 per 
cent, agricultural experts, zootechnicians, veteri- 
nary surgeons and sylviculture experts - 4.3 per 
cent, economists, economic statisticians and 
commodity experts - 5.2 per cent, jurists - 7.6 
percent, physicians (not including dentists) - 1.3 
per cent, teachers and university graduates, 
librarians and cultural-educational workers - 
4.8 per cent. 

Estimates ofthe annual percentage figure of the 
drop-out of specialists with secondary specialized 
education are made in similar fashion. All other 
conditions being equal, the drop-out figure for those 
specialists will be larger than for specialists with 
higher education, since a number of specialists 
with secondary specialized education obtain higher 
education and move into the more advanced cate- 
gory. Forthe years 1956-60 theepercentage drop- 
out figure of specialists with secondary special- 
ized education for the USSR as a whole amounted 
annually to 4.3 per cent. 

Table 43 (on page 144) shows the approximate 
estimate of the percentage of specialists dropping 
out in the USSR in 1962. 

A certain fallin this percentage in recent years 
is explained basically by the considerable increase 
in graduations of specialists in the USSR in those 
years, which raises their proportion in the total 
number of specialists, as well as by the measures 
adopted to reduce the size of the armed forces in 
the USSR. 

The above drop-out percentage figures have 
been calculated in respect of specialists who in 
actual fact have higher or secondary specialized 
education. But these percentage figures can, with 
a fair degree of accuracy, be applied to the total 
number of workers holding posts which should, in 
accordance with the nomenclature, be filled by 
specialists with higher or secondary spe 
education, inasmuch as, in the first place, 
the posts in question ima number of branc 
infact filled by specialists with higher and second- 
ary specialized education and, in the SE 
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Table 43. Estimate of percentage of average loss in specialists, in the USSR, in 1962 


In thousands Losses in 
Number of specialists proportion 
Number of Number of to total 
On 1 Dec, On 1 Dec. graduates new Loss in number of 
Specializations taught 1962 1961 in 1962 specialists specialists specialists 
Graduates of higher education of 
Total number of specialists 4049.7 3824.0 316.6 225.7 90.9 2.38 
Engineers (technicians) 1325.1 1236.0 122.6 89.1 33:5 2.71 
Agronomists, zootechnicians, veterinary 255.2 243.8 20.2 11.4 8.8 3.61 
surgeons, and sylviculturists 
Economists, economists -statisticians, 259.9 239.9 30.3 20.0 10.3 4,29 
and commodity experts 
Physicians (excluding dentists) 441.9 424.2 25.4 17.7 7.7 1.82 
Teachers and education specialists, 1548.0 1473.8 105.0 74.2 30.8 2.09 
librarians and cultural-educational x 
workers 
Jurists 16.7 74.0 5.1 2.6 2.5 3.38 
Graduates of secondary specialized education 
Total number of specialists 5906.1 5609.1 452.2 297.0 155.2 2.80 
Engineers (technicians) 2292.7 2156.8 216.1 135.8 80.3 3.70 
Agronomists, zootechnicians, veterinary 409.6 389.4 40.3 20.2 20.1 5,20 
surgeons, and sylviculturists j 
Economists, economists-statisticians, 560.5 506.1 76.0 54.4 21.6 4.30 
and commodity experts ` 
Medical workers (including dentists) 251.9 1222.5 58.9 29.4 29.5 2.40 
Teachers and education specialists, 1143.3 1 096.6 50.3 46.7 3.6 0.30 


librarians and cultural-educational 
workers 
Jurists 


a series of years, the number of specialists has 
been rising steadily and regularly. All these 
factors, as well as the age-composition of em- 
ployed Specialists, must be taken into account in 
determining the percentage adopted in long-term 
estimates for the loss of specialists with higher 
and secondary specialized education in a given 
Union republic or economic region. 


4. Estimate of needs in specialists to 
replace 'Praktiki' 


oping measures for 
fications - i 


course institutes and faculties operating directly 
in industrial and agricultural enterprises, and 
incentives are offered to students who are being 
trained without terminating employment, prim- 
arily to provide the 'praktiki' with opportunities 
for formal education. 

The number of persons required to take the 
place of 'praktiki' still represents a big figure 
left out of consideration. In 
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As a result, a number of steps have been taken 
in the country in recent years to improve the 
Planning of specialist training so as to meet the 
demands for them from branches of the national 
€conomy and culture. In particular, measures 
have been adopted to augment substantially ad- 
missions of students to higher and secondary spe- 
cialized educational establishments to study the 
new technology, primarily, the T 
and automation of production and aa - 
making, wireless engineering and wireless e = 
tronics, tabulators and computers, enemis ry 
and several other subjects, with a view =o 
more completely the constantly ee a ni 
for such specialists. Steps have also a ia 
to improve still further the geographic T Ten 
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thus the need for specialists for the same period. 

Ifthis method is used for longer-term estimates 
of requirements, it is difficult tomake sufficiently 
full allowance for the continuous process of quali- 
tative changes in the nature of the work done by 
individual groups of workers caused by technolo- 
gical progress and the consequent need for in- 
creasing the proportion of specialists' work inthe 
total labour input. Similarly, it is hard to make 
accurate allowance for increases in the size of the 
population and of the number of people employed 
in the national economy, for changes inthe struc- 
ture of the employed Population in various sectors 
of national economy and culture and for several 
other factors which have a substantial bearing on 
the requirements in specialists and on changes in 
the structure of these requirements by groups of 
skills. In the case of estimates fora longer-term 
period, say, for the period of an additional decade, 
the above method would scarcely be applicable, 
especially since there is noneed to make estimates 
for each skill. It would be sufficient to make them 
for more general categories, such as, for groups 
of educational establishments or for groups of 
specializations. Accordingly, in the case of long- 
term estimates of specialist requirements for the 
USSR national economy, the use of classified lists 
is accompanied by estimates of proportional needs 
in various branches of the national economy and 
culture for specialists with higher and secondary 
specialized education. 


B. SATURATION RATE METHOD 
FOR ESTIMATING 
SPECIALIST REQUIREMENTS 


The method of estimating the specialist-availabil_ 
ity requirements of the national economy is as 
follows: on the basis of estimates of the probable 
size of the population for the planning years, in- 
cluding the final year of the planning Period, the 
is calculated. 
er of persons 
tsas full-time 
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and cultural-educational institutions), science and 
science research, on the staffs of state and econ- 
omic administrations and inother branches. If the 
need arises, the probable number can also be de- 
termined for more narrowly subdivided sectors, 
for example, for separate branches of industry: 
mechanical engineering, metallurgy, etc. On the 
basis of these data and the number of specialists 
per thousand, that is, the proportion of specialists 
to the total number of workers, as well as the 
proportion with higher and with secondary special- 
ized education, the absolute or total requirement 
in specialists with higher and secondary special- 
ized education will be determined for the planning 
year. 

The estimate of the proportional specialist- 
availability requirements of branches of the 
national economy and culture for persons with 
higher and secondary specialized education forms 
the basis for a draft plan for the development of 
higher and secondary specialized education in the 
USSR up to 1980. The basic regulations and indices 
were adopted after being discussed in detail with 
the organizations concerned. 

The method of estimating the specialist-avail- 
ability requirements of the national economy is 
based on the objective natural trend of Soviet 
society to develop intoa communist society. This 
includes the necessity for a further rise in the 
cultural and technological level of the working 
classes, the increase in the proportionate number 
of engineers and technicians in the staffs of the 
collectives of enterprises and, in general, of spe- 
cialists in the total number of the employed as a 
consequence of changes in the nature of jobs, due 
to technological advance, the ever-greater extent 
of automation in manufacturing processes and in 
the sphere of administration and control; the need 
to provide full employment for the able-bodied 
population while maintaining a high level product- 
ivity. It also takes into account the tasks that face 
the higher and secondary specialized schools. 

The calculation of specialist requirements by 
the above method allows for the trends and factors 
mentioned above, which havea considerable effect 
on raising or lowering the requirements 
cialist staffs and of determinin 
the real requirements of the national economy in 
specialists, especially for the long term. 

We shall endeavour in this study to describe 
all the stages in estimating the requirements in 
specialists by the above method. 


in spe- 
€ more accurately 


1. Estimate of the numbers of work 
branch of the national economy 


ers in each 


The first stage, namely, determining the expected 
size of the population by age groups and the ex_ 
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pected number of workers and employees in the 
country as a whole, in a republic, or in an econ- 
omic region, for each branch of the national 
economy and culture, has beendescribed in chap- 
ter 1 of Part Two of this study. 

These data, we have already pointed out, may 
be obtained from statistical and planning depart- 
ments, or, if necessary, by the calculations des- 
cribed above, and are used to make estimates of 
the absolute requirements in specialists for the 
planning year. 


2. Estimate of the proportion of specialists 
to the total number of workers 


Special attention is paid to determining correctly 
the ratio of specialists to the total number of 
workers in each branch of the national economy 
and culture at the end of the planning period. This 
proportion is determined onthe basis of statistical 
data about the actual number of specialists and 
qualified personnel without formal training at the 
beginning of the planning year per thousand work- 
ers and employees. Allowance is made for the 
variations occurring over a series of previous 


years and the necessary changes due to further 
technological advance. 


Statistics show that in industry andits branches, 
and also in construction, the percentage of engin- 
eers and technicians in the total number of work- 
ers and employees has a tendency to rise steadily, 
arise that accelerates as the industry modernizes 
and has a higher technological and organizational 
level. For instance, in USSR industry the propor- 
tion of engineers and technicians, including the 
'praktiki', to the total number of workers rose 
3.5 times between 1928 and 1963 and reached 
10.4 per cent. In mechanical engineering and metal 
processing it amounts on an average to 14.1 per 
cent, andin some of its branches, suchas mechan- 
ical power engineering, to 19.5 per cent, tool- 
making 15.9 per cent, lathe-construction and 
instrument industry 15.1 per cent, and in the 
chemical industry where a part of specialists fill 
worker positions, 11.7 per cent. In many larg® 
mechanical engineering concerns the proportio” 
of engineers and technicians is already 20 per cent. 
The proportion is highest in design and planning 
offices or Scientific-research organizations. In 
such enterprises it is at present 30 per cent, OF 
even more, of the industrial production personnel 
Naturally, the widespread introduction of mecha?” 
ization and automation creates conditions and pro” 
duces the need for increasing the number of SP” 
cialists in other enterprises also. In constructio” 
the proportion of engineers and technicians 02° 


in the period between 1928 and 1962 from 3-1P° 
cent to 7.8 per cent. 
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It should be pointed out at this point that sta- 
tistics showing the proportion of engineers and 
technicians do not fully reflect the actual labour 
input of specialists, since in the USSR the category 
jcians does not cover all 
d in a particular branch 


of the national economy. A considerable number 
of the specialists who perform executive or ad- 
ministrative functions in industry or construction 
are classified as employees, while specialists 
employed on work jobs come under the coreean 
of workers. Accordingly, in preparing estima i 
it is recommended that the proportion or a 
average number of specialists, andalso of gra x 
tiki', per 1,000 workers in the base pear ou f 
be calculated by dividing the actual nam, she 
Specialists (or 'praktiki') in a particular a oe 
of the national economy by the number of a 
workers employed. 

In USSR agriculture t 


of engineers and techn 
the specialists employe 


he proportion of special- 


ists is at present relatively ey a 
it is continually increasing as kolkhoz ns a 
sovkhozes become more and more son foe oe 
with modern technical appliances, as 28007 tivity 
nical knowledge improves, analabpu pi int 
in agriculture rises. The task ne aes eed basis 
ing labour productivity in agriculture Pn aile 
of mechanization and raising thei leval A dere 
tural technology is even now requiring = salists to 
able increase in the a of speci 
the total number employee: . 

The proportion of specialists in eee re 
as education, including establishments prep: 


i i science and science 
skilled workers, public health, ae eile 


research, and also in state an unts to 

istrative bodies in the Lage tn it will 
t. Co e 

at least 40 to 50 per cen latively lesser degree 


change in the future to a re i e. 
than 7 industry, construction and ae aeiae 
In determining the required num i has to be 
ists per 1,000 persons employed, W ase in the 
borne in mind is the necessity to SRS the total 
long run the proportion of apenial® pas the basis 
number of workers and employees: te at which it 
of the present proportion and aes a target 
has been changing fora number o J riculture and 
was set in industry, construction, cal 
Sylviculture, transport and commn t ppaduetion 
a number of other branches of Br of specialists 
and services to increase the punos 
per 1,000 persons employ 


ed. A parallel rise was 
; ialists with 
planned in the percentage of specialis 
= tion. ; ; 
ert instance, it is propone E aoe 
the average proportion of gpeciatiets ME 
and secondary specialized education y : 7 
level prevailing at present in the most modern 
enter are having regard tothe special circum- 
Hares of the branch of industry 1n question. 
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In agriculture and sylviculture it is planned to 
havea larger increase inthe number of specialists 
with higher and secondary specialized education 
so as to bring agriculture closer to the level of 
industry as regards technological equipment and 
organization of production and to transform 
agricultural labour into another kind of industrial 
job. 

In such branches as education, public health 
and science and science research, plans are also 
being made to increase the proportion of special- 
ists with higher education, but to a lesser degree 
than in other branches in view of the high level of 
specialist-sufficiency in these branches at the 
present time. The index figure of the number of 
specialists available per 1,000 persons employed 
in such branches as public health and education 
does not givea complete picture of how the coun- 
try's needs are covered. More realistic figures 
illustrating the public health situation would be 
the number of physicians per 10,000 of the popu- 
lation and in education the number of teachers for 
every 1,000 children of school age. We stress the 
point that this is not the number of pupils in 
schools but precisely children of schoolage since 
this index figure shows the extent to which children 
are covered by schooling. It is, therefore, re- 
commended that requirements in specialist staffs 
for education and public health should be estimated 
on the basis of the probable number of the popu- 
lation by age groups, with the standards for this 
requirement referred to population. The special- 
ist proportions in these branches should only be 
used to determine the total number of employed 
persons, as already explained. 

To illustrate the point, let us continue our 
estimate, set out in chapter 1, Part Two, for the 
requirements in specialists of USSR industry for 
the sixth five-year period. We had found that the 
number of workers and employees in USSR indus- 
try, not counting producers' co-operatives, would 
be approximately 20.6 million. In analysing the 
rates of changes in the proportion of engineers 
and technicians in the total number of employed 
persons for the years preceding the sixth Pod 
year plan, we found that it was rising system ve- 
ally from 8.5 per cent in 1950 to 8.9 atic- 
nding cosines, ihe hen 
worker moula in , a the proporti 

crease inl 


per cent in 
assume, in 


» the number 
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ture of the USSR and the rate at which it has 
changed over a number of years, table 44 gives 
data on the actual proportion of specialists ina 
more detailed breakdown of sectors of the USSR 
national economy and culture in 1963, 

Determination of the absolute requirements in 
specialists or number of specialists for the plan- 
ning year completes the second stage of preparing 
an estimate of requirements by the method des- 
cribed. 


3. Estimate of the additional need of specialists 


Additional requirements in specialists, i.e., the 
number of specialists who will have to be gradu- 
ated during the planning period, will be determined 
on the basis of the number available in the base 
year and the total required in the planning year, 
allowance being made forthe need to compensate 
for the annual drop-out of specialists with higher 
and secondary specialized education. 

In the USSR, the number of specialists gradu- 
ating is increasing every year and better use is 
being made of them. This means that there is a 
steady increase in the number of specialists re- 
cently graduated. There is, therefore, every justi- 
fication for assuming a steady reduction in the 
drop-out percentage of specialists. (The method 
used for estimating the drop-out percentage of 
specialists with higher and secondary specialized 
education and the magnitudes of such figures have 
been given above.) In making the estimates it is 
advisable to apply, with appropriate adjustments, 
the actual percentage figures for each branch of 
the national economy. 

The number of specialists graduating in the 
next few years is pre-determined by the enrol- 
ments of students in educational establishments, 
so that the probable annual number of specialists 
with higher education who will be available within 
the next five to six years and of specialists with 
Secondary specialized education within four to five 
years (allowing for the study periods involved) 
will be determined by deducting fromthe number 
of specialists at the beginning of the year the num- 
ber of those leaving and adding the number of 


Specialists graduating in the year in question, 
using the following formula: 


Formula 6 
Siu = §, (1-Cd,) + Sg, 
Shee = Si (1-Ca,) + Sg,» ete, 

where: 

Sp = Number of specialists at the end of the base 
year 


Part Two 


S S. 


bt? bee? ètc, 
=Number of specialists at the end of any given 
year in the planning period 
Cd = Coefficient of the drop-out of specialists 


Sg,» Sg, etc. 


=Number of specialists graduatedin eachyear 
(based on the student enrolment with due al- 


lowance made for drop-out during last years 
of the course), 


For subsequent years the availability of special- 
ists may be determined by the following formula: 


Formula 7 


Sp "s Sp- Ci] -Cig ..Ci 


n 
where: 
Sp = Number of specialists at the end of the plan- 
ning year 


Sp = Number of specialists i 
at the end of the last 
tionis pre-determine 
vious years 
Coefficient of the increase 
specialists in each year 

n = Number of years in the planning period 


If we assume that there is no change during the 
planning period in the coefficient of the increase 
in the number of specialists and therefore that 
the number of specialists will increase regularly 
in geometrical progression, the formula becomes: 


b n 
Sp S,-Ci 


n the base year, i.e., 
year for which gradua- 
d by admissions in pre- 


Ci 


in the number of 


In case the coefficient of the increase inthe num- 
ber of specialists varies for certain years of the 
plan to meet different planned rates of develop- 
ment of the national economy or its branches; for 
example, if it has one value (Ci,) during the first 


eight years and another (Ci,) during the subse- 
quent five years, the formula becomes: 


S =s Gi 8g; 5 
p pCi -Cis 


bable expansion of the physical 
establishments in the planning 
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coefficient of the increase in the number of spe- 
cialists every year remain constant and the denom- 
inator of that progression may be found as follows. 
The additional requirement in specialists in the 


year concerned (RY) is equal to the difference be- 


tween the number of specialists at the end of the 
year (S.) and the previous year (Sy) plus the 


number of specialists required to compensate for 
those dropping out, that is: 


Formula 8 
K agg +8 -Cd 
c C- 


c 1 c-1 c 


ka + 
Soi Cig Son 


= So-1 (Cist Cd.- 1) 


«Cd 
ii Te 


Provided Ci and Cd are constant, the relation of 
the requirements for a given year to those for 
previous year will be: 


Ro P S1 (Ci +Cd - n, So-1 ach 
j i+ =I) § 

Bat Bog (C ECA ) c-2 
hence: Ro = Ro-1 « Gi, or 
Formula 9 e 

R_= R,.Ci 
n= =y 

where: 
R_ = Additional requirements in the year con- 

cerned 


Rp 7 Additional requirements in the base year 


Ci = Coefficient of annual increase in the number 
of specialists 
n =Number of years in the planning period 


Thus, when the drop-out percentage of specialists 
and the coefficient of the annual risein number of 
specialists are constant, additional requirements 
change from year toyear ingeometrical progres- 
sion, whose denominator is the coefficient of the 
rise in the number of specialists. 

A model form for an approximate estimate of 
additional requirements in specialists with higher 
and secondary specialized education of an indivi- 
dual branch of the national economy for the years 
1964/75 is given in annex XVIII. 

An extremely important step in estimat 
quirements by the method described is 
determining how many are needed for spec 
tions and groups of specializations. 

It is advisable, while utilizin 
data on the number of specialist 
the planning period in eachof the branches of the 
national economy and culture to determine their 
composition by specializations (in practice it is 
sufficient to do so by specialization groups), that 
is, the percentage of specialists of each type in 


ing re- 
that of 
ializa- 


g the statistical 
s at the outset of 


Part Two 


the total number of specialists in the various 
branches of the national economy and culture in 
the planning year. On this basis one candetermine 
the number of specialists by groups and, where 
necessary, also by specializations, for the plan- 
ning year. It should, however, be pointed out that 
such an estimate will not always show the exact 
composition of specialist staffs actually necessary 
in the planning year, since it takes only partly 
into account the changes due to modifications in 
the structure of various branches of the national 
economy and culture but not of the necessary 
changes within each branch, Furthermore, it 
copies the existing structure with its inherent 
defects as regards the distribution and utilization 
of specialist staffs within branches. 
few examples to ex 
instance, 


Herewith, a 
Plain this point. It is, for 
quite obvious that in the immediate 
future it will be necessary to enlarge considerably 
the number of posts to be filled by specialists in 
new technology of tabulating machines and elec- 
tronic computers and this will be accompanied by 
a relative reduction in Specialist posts of a differ- 
ent type. For a variety of reasons, a certain num- 
ber of specialists are at present working in the 
branches for which they were not trained and 
which are not directly connected with their spe- 
cialization. In order to make general educational 
schools more completely polytechnical, it will be 
necessary in the long run toincrease considerably 
the proportion of teachers with engineering and 
agricultural training to the total number of teach- 
ers, Something which has not so far been suffi- 
ciently reflected in the existing structure of the 
teaching staffs of secondary schools. If the present 
structure of specialists by specializations in a 
particular branch were tobe accepted for the long 
run, we would retain in the future these defects 
n the distribution and utilization of specialists. 
Accordingly, when determining the structure 
of specialized personnel and additional require- 


asis, it is recommended 


estimated current an 
utilizing 


period. a 
s inallowance in pla”, 
nds in changes in se 
s of the USSR nation 
ecialists asa system® 


R This kindof study result 
ning for such typical tre: 
Structure of requirement 
economy for additional sp 


increase in the proportion of engineers to the 
total number of specialists graduating, more 
especially in specializations concerned with new 
branches of technology, power (including age 
power), electrical engineering, the making o! 
electrical instruments, radio electronics an 
electronic engineering, mechanical engineering 
and tool-making and chemical technology. A = 
siderable increase was also foreseenin the grac r 
ation of specialists in agricultural and brotagtci z 
Specializations, and in mathematics, physics an 
s ts made b; 
Estimates of requiremen 5 2 
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requirements are estimated on the basis of clas ; 
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tically impossible to estimate cage el ele 
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omy and culture and their a cet 
the size of the population and of labo Se eat 
They can, as we have shown, be ee unes 
ematically, which means that for pa anh 
tabulating machines can be use a Regs a 
Variants found of the plans for deve op 
and secondary specialized education: er 
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Same time ae more precisely, if it ae pie 
thus, estimates are made by na paia i ië 
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in drafting plans for the admiss? d educational 
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ed educational institutions, full-time departments 
require three years; three years, six months; and 
four years, of study for those with eight previous 
years of schooling. For those with complete sec- 
ondary education, one year, six months; two years; 
two years, six months; and two years, ten months. 
For evening and correspondence system of edu- 
cation, six months more are added; in technicums, 
consequently, the periods of education are from 
ome pear, six months io four years, six Months; 
and in higher and secondary specialized educa- 
tional institutions generally from one year, six 
months to six years. 

This means that students admitted to higher and 
secondary specialized educational institutions, 
for example in 1966, will terminate between 1968 
and,1972, i.e., scattered over five years, begin- 
ning with the second year of the planning period, 
and ending in the sixth. Counting backwards as is 
done in planning specialist training according to 
need in the national economy, you must know the 
needs for five years in order to make admission 
plans for one. Lastly, it would seem reasonable 
to note that there is no need to define, for a given 
specific specialization requiring four years of 
training, the needin each of the five years because 
in other specializations and forms of education, 
the period of education is longer or shorter. How- 
ever, the heart of the question lies inthe fact that 
it is difficult toimagine, and is practically impos- 
sible and to no purpose to demand from industry 
and from other sectors of the national economy, 
estimates of specialists according to specializa- 
tion for different years which take into account 
the duration of the period of education. 

For example, if we speak of the admissions for 
1966, we cannot ask them to determine their needs 
for graduates from technicums in 1969, for engin- 
eers in 1971, economists in 1970, and for radio- 
engineers in 1972, and so forth, as the ministry 
of industry is not interested in the periods of 
education, but in having specialists in a definite 
year for specific industries and organizations. 
For this reason, it must be the organs planning 
the development of higher and secondary Special- 
ized education who take into account the length of 
the period of study and the number of students to 


jalists. In order 


rof years actu- 
S, to help draft the plan 


ig -year 
it is necessary to 
cialists, 


the need of specialists according to specializa- 
tions, branches of the national economy and geo- 
graphical regions for the next five to sevenyears 
and thus plan admissions for the following calendar 
year, which is essential in drafting yearly plans. 
Furthermore, as was indicated in the analysis of 
the length of education and its influence on admis- 
sions policies, this method makes it possible to 
plan admissions by specializations for a number of 
years, at the time of the elaboration of the five- 
year plan, for specializations which do not exceed 
six years of study. If the period of education is 
four years and the need is determined for seven 
years, it is possible to plan admissions for the 
first three years of the five-year plan, in our 
example for 1966-69, and even for all the five 
years, in secondary specialized educational insti- 
tutions where courses last two years. 

It is also necessary to note the possibilities 
that planning organs have because of the length 
of period of specialized education, to increase the 
training of future specialists as needs change. 
Thus, if for any reason the need for technicians 
in 1968, calculated in 1965, is greater than the 
1963 estimates despite the fact that graduates of 
eight-year schools were admitted in 1964, the 
1968 target can be reached for that specialization 
by admitting in 1966 secondary school graduates 
for whom training will be of shorter duration. 

The method of defining through the classified 
lists of positions the need to increase the number 
of Specialists with higher and secondary special- 
ized education is thus used in estimating the need 
for the planned distribution of specialists and the 
planned admissions of students for the current 
year. But it is only partly applicable in the draft- 
ing of five-year plans, where, as we already 


Stated, it is not essenti i 
d, ntial to plan according to 
Specializations. P j 


In draftin 
of students th 


separately. 
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Secondly, both methods of estimating the need 
for the next five years are based on specific in- 
dices of the development of each branch of the 
national economy foreseen in five-year plans, 
which allows a comparisonand mutual co-ordina- 
tion of available results and makes them more 
precise by taking into consideration the number 
of expected graduations of specialists during this 
period. This permits calculations of the need in 
specialists, according tothe method of saturation, 
using as a base year the last year of the five-year 
plan in addition to the year preceding the planned 
Period, for which data is available. All of this 
ensures greater precision in the calculations. 

Thirdly, the close connexion between both 
methods also becomes apparent in the mutual 
verification of results. It is equally valid in the 
following years when a comparison is made with 
earlier estimates for a definite year according 
to the method of saturation of specialists and 
with estimates which now are made for the same 
year using the classified lists of positions, as 
well as when earlier estimates for a given year 
are compared with actual performance. This 
makes it possible to improve these estimates and 


to choose more correctly those which willbe used 
in the future. 


The calculations of the need of specialists 
according to the saturation of specialists in 
branches of the national economy, which are based 
on forecasts of the proportions of development of 
these branches and on generalized technical-econ- 
omic estimates, cannot claim to be as precise as 
estimates of the need according to specializations. 
However, they are based on demographic data 
and the objective laws of the planned development 
of our economy and culture and give the possibility 
of defining with sufficient accuracy the need in 
specialists in larger groups of specializations, 
which fully meets the needs of those planning 
their future training and whose problem is prim- 
arily to foresee how to provide material, person- 
neland financial resources for the planned quantity 
of specialists. The element of chance, as ex- 
perience has demonstrated, is absent from these 
estimates. A practical method of calculating the 
need in specialists by this method for a perio 
of twenty years is described in chapter 6 below: 

Estimates of the specialist requirements by 


Percentage of branches of the national economy 
and culture, as well 


classifications of po 
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FRAMING OF PLANS FOR SPECIALIST 
TRAINING 


The plan for the development of higher, and also 
of secondary specialized, education in the USSR 
is an integral part of the national economic plan 
and aims at ensuring specialist training with 
higher and secondary qualifications in conformity 
with the long-term requirements in such special- 
ists of branches of the national economy and cul- 
ture. The calculation of long-term requirements 
is, as we have already pointed out, the basis for 
Planning their education. Plans for specialist 
training, especially long-term plans, also attempt 
to ensure the correct location - corresponding 
to the distribution of the country's productive 
forces - of the network of educational establish- 
ments, to expand specialist training doing full- 
time production work, to reinforce - aS far as 
Possible - the links between educational erect 
ments and production and practical ern A 
Construction; to further strengthen and expan! pa 
Physical plant of educational establishments, the 
development of scientific research, and me ~~ 
ological work to provide constant improvem 
of the quality of the specialists graduated. ei 
Until 1951, plans for specialist e ae 
drawn up by the USSR Ministry of Higher “thin 
tion and by all the other USSR apes ne pe 
departments for the educational establis ed 
Under their jurisdiction on the basis of ea ae 
made by these latter. They were es th 
rational economic plans in the fora se high- 
'Ndex-targets (admission and pendus ded by 
er educational establishments SU $ 
ranches of the national economy and 0 tablish- 
Or secondary specialized educationa os 
Ments subdivided py the ministries an ee 
Ments to which they were aber opdis 
UPreme Economic Council of the USS a 
ated the Plans for specialist training ee pro- 
Construction and other branches of phys 


i Jans were 
ucti ree? aduation P. 
tion. The admission and the national econ- 


not divided by specialization 1 he ministries 
mic plan. This was done instead by tR? ia] estab- 

and departments to which the np limits of 
1 Shments WERE subordinate within on national 
e€ total index-targets approve mite proposals 
‘nomic plan and on the soup due allowance 
Of the educational institutions, a eat 
Made for their physical plant an plans by differ- 
n order to co-ordinate er whose juris- 

at ministri artm e, anew 

Ee ce neers establishments caT 51, for 
procedure was introduce®, starting ialist 
; framing and approving of | s 
acining. All the USSR ministrie? 
nq the councils: of ministries o 


lant 


and a 
Union republics 


for the educational establishments controlled by 
them were obliged to submit draft plans to the 
USSR Gosplan, which in turn considered these 
plans. Then the Gosplan worked out, for submission 
to the government, a composite plan for specialist 
training which took into account the proposed in- 
dices for the development of branches of the 
national economy and culture of the country and 
co-ordination in training between USSR ministries 
and departments and the Union republics. 

The 1951 national economic plan was the first 
to make provision for admission and training of 
future specialists in higher and secondary special- 
ized educational establishments who were trained 
as full-time students in specialization groups. 
Admissions and graduations of specialists from 
evening and correspondence course educational 
establishments were, as previously, covered in 
the USSR national economic plan by a general 
index figure for each USSR ministry and depart- 
ment and Union republic without breakdown into 
groups of specializations. Planning by specializa- 
tion groups only began in 1954. 

In that year, plans for training for each special- 
ization were approved by the USSR Ministry of 
Higher Education in agreement with the USSR 
Gosplan and the ministries and departments, as 
well as the Union republics concerned for each 
USSR ministry; however, after 1955 the plans for 
specialist training in the educational establish- 
ments of the republic ministries and departments 
began to be approved by the councils of ministers 
of the Union republics. Plans for specializations 
were always approved within the limits of the 
general indices approved by the USSR Council of 
Ministers. 

At present in the USSR, the following procedure 
operates as regards drafting and approving plans 
for specialist training (see the introduction to Part 
Two of the study): the procedure and the deadlin 
for drawing up national economic = 
plans for specialist training, are 
USSR Council of Ministers. 
form and mandatory for all U 
tries and departments. 


show the forms and the 
1964-65. 
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tional establishments coming under the authority 
of Union republics and their ministries and depart- 
ments are submitted to the Gosplan authorities of 
the Union republics which, after carefully scruti- 
nizing them, frame plans for specialist training 
for each Union republic and include them in the 
over-all plan for the development of the national 
economy. The councils of ministers of Union re- 
publics, the USSR ministries and departments, 
which have higher and secondary specialized edu- 
cational establishments, submit draft plans for 
specialist training, along with the national econ- 
omic plans, to the USSR Council of Ministers. The 
proposals of the Union republics, USSR ministries 
and departments are considered by the USSR 
Gosplan and the USSR Ministry of Higher and 
Secondary Specialized Education. 

The basic indices for the development of higher 
and secondary specialized education are approved 
by the USSR Council of Ministers in the state plan 
for the development of the national economy and in 
the USSR state budget. The quantitative indices 
for specialist training in higher and secondary 
specialized educational establishments are sepa- 
rated in the state plan for each Union republic, 
USSR ministry and department by groups of spe- 
cializations and types of training (day, evening 
and correspondence courses). 

A distinction is made between the definite and 
the estimated indices of the plans for specialist 
training. Data showing the number of students 
admitted to the first-year course of educational 
establishments and the number of specialists 
graduating are definite, while data on student en- 
rolments represent estimated indices. 

The USSR Council of Ministers approves the 
indices for admission and graduation of future 
Specialists, for the Union republics and USSR 
ministries and departments having higher and 
secondary specialized educational establishments, 
as a general total figure, with a breakdown by 
groups of specializations and by types of training 
without indication of specializations. The annual 
plans for admissionand graduation by specializa- 
tions are approved, within the limits of the general 
indices set by the USSR Council of Ministers, by 
the councils of ministers of the Union republics, 
after consultation with the USSR Gosplan. 

The ministries and departments of the USSR 
and the Union republics, operating within the 
limits of the plans laid down for them for the 
admission and graduation of future specialists by 
Specialization and by type of training, approve 
the plans for specialist training for each of their 
educational institutions. 

In the USSR, therefore, in the context of a plan- 
ned economy, the framing of plans for the devel- 
opment of higher and secondary specialized edu- 
cation is carried out from the bottom upwards; it 
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begins with the educational establishment and ends 
with the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Special- 
ized Education and the USSR Gosplan. When the 
plan has been approved by the Council of Ministers 
and the Supreme Soviet of the USSR it proceeds 
from the top downwards, until it reaches each 
educational institution. 

Let us consider the method of calculating the 
plans for specialist training (number of admis- 
Sions, graduations, enrolments). The additional 
requirements in specialists or the graduation 
figures of future specialists which have to be pro- 
vided for in each planning year are determined 
by the method described above. 

The plans for admissions to higher and second- 
ary specialized educational establishments, de- 
Signed to ensure fulfilment of the estimate plan 
for tne graduation of future Specialists, as a whole 


and by groups of Specializations, are drawn up 
for each type of training, 


obtained by all 
issionto higher 
ional establish- 


in 1964 represented 56.6 per cent of all the admis- 
3 and 48.8 per cent in secondary 
specialized educational establishments. The grad- 
uation of specialists studying without leaving their 
work formed respectively 43.3 per cent and 43.9 
per cent, and the number of those studying, 58.1 


per cent and 50.9 per cent (see tables 45 to 47). 
From the data ¢ 
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Table 45. Admissions to higher and secondary specialized education of the USSR, by type of training (in thousands) 
a ee ee eed 


Higher educational establishments Secondary specialized educational establishments 
Training without interruption in work Training without interruption in work 
Total 
Total 
i number Regular Corre- 
RE E e ME a Percent- ofadmis- day-time Evening spondence Percent- 
Year A a aa Courses Total age (8) sions training classes courses Total ~ age (8) 
5 2 $ : 2) i 3 ; 
leg aaa neo ge lono MRS a2 sea ae I0 SIT as iet 
1945 285.7 171.6 4.9 wee 125.6 384 4338 385.7 85 9396 481 111 
1946 327.2 201.6 e T9  9L6 326 4233 370.5 89 439 52.8 12.5 
947 281.1 189.5 ; . s > aS 
1948 291.8 187.2 6.4 98.2 104.6 35.8 430.9 347.4 12.2 71.3 83.5 19.4 
21. 37.3 430.0 350.8 137 65.5 79.2 18.4 
ree mae a = a re 34.6 426.3 349.5 156 61.2 768 18.0 
1850 349.1 228.4 91 igg 1292 345 4585 385.5 209 521 730 15.9 
ee 374.4 245.2 103 365 1383 35.7 500.0 4120 28.1 5%9 88.0 176 
1952 387.3 249.0 11.8 1Y  les7 385 5580 438.0 480 720 1200 215 
1953 430 265,1 16.6 149.1 5.7 
i 169.9 192.8 411 594.8 4525 57.0 85.3 1423 24.0 
1954 469.0 276.2 229 isg 2042 443 587.5 4239 54.8 108.8 163.6 278 
1955 461.4 2572 284 DES os 496 594.6 386.3 78.0 130.3 208.3 35.0 
1956 458.7 231.2 32.6 ee 2186 49.9 557.3 3584 71.7 127.2 1989 35.7 
1957 438.3 219.7 pol 3 240.4 528 5841 3637 75.2 145.2 2204 37.7 
1 5.5 2.2 a 
in ms a f 501.1 2846 55.6 656.2 378.4 98.7 1791 277.8 42.3 
1959 5 1 635 «221.1 3 415.0 130.0 224.3 354.3 46.0 
SILT 227 8.2 335-2 56.5 769 
"960 593.1 257.9 77.0 2585 grs 581 871.1 451.3 1391 280.7 419.8 48.2 
1981 666.9 279.4 931 2984 Tr 57.2 905.6 466.3 141.4 297.9 439.3 48.5 
Te 727.5 3121 1023 3133 3334 56.0 955.0 500.8 146.1 308.1 454.2 47.5 


peg 772.4 3390 118.2 Sea s43 56.6 1038.7 532.2 156.6 349.9 506.5 48.8 


a 


In proportion to total admissions 


T f USSR higher and secondary specialized educational establishments by 
able 46. Number of graduates 0: 


ae in thousands) 
TAON OKEERE = 1 establishments Secondary specialized educational establishments 
r educational esta 


ighe: i 
az Training without interruption in work 


Training without interruption in work 


Total 
number Regular i eaa 
Total Corre- Percent- of day-time p spon enes a ram 
number Paras Evening spondence Total age(?) graduates training classes cours ota age ( 
Year of aie classes course! 
graduates training oct mi 236.8 205.3 2.5 29.0 a. P 
-9 / 1 105.7 0.5 11.9 12.4 10 
194 44 23 A HL Ma 5 
Sag 128:1 A 0.7 5.4 = 12.8 180.1 161.2 1.2 17.7 18.9 10.5 
1946 Ea Sia 1.0 8&7 i33 135 238.0 219.1 18 171 18.9 8.0 
1947 ps 85.2 1.1 r Be 13.2 277.3 249:7 255) 25.1 27.6 10.0 
1948 ian Mis 1.7 aa (26 16.0 aaa ane ae 32.2 36.0 13.4 
= ize 1965 ke ano 6 SLOT zea maa es mi T tu 
masg 176.9 145.9 20 sað 28 ea 280S ZALO ao we Sa ko 
1951 201.4 165.6 2.8 43.4 46.4 O E ra = 24.6 32.6 11.6 
1982 219.2 172.8 ae 48.2  5L5 PEE i è 22.0 31.5 10.6 
953 220.2 168.7 3. 64.3 27-4 3323 299.1 11 2231 332 
195 39 60.4 se Búi 3a MSi asy og 2 10.0 
1935 234.8 1705 46 620 746 287 510.1 448.9 252 gso | AT aro 
a 245,8 179.2 5.7 689 297 99.9 504.0 434.0 30.8 ; 61.2 12.0 
a 259.9 185.3 2 75 ; aga SOS 39.2 70.0 13.9 
ae 266.5 186.8 bie 76.7 85.4 29. ae 22 37.5 50.5 88.0 iai 
358 ‘ 3 28.9 527.9 - 1 
ae aama aa TS gas | aba aed 67.1 64.8 131.9 Z 
195 13.2 114.7 -s -5 348.1 57 Beya : 25.0 
3 338.0 240.5 99.2 i S S ae 
1386 3421 227-4 153 gg 120.6 sl A2 285.0 Sao 90 SE 28.1 
1961 J 204.9 18.1 99.0 121.5 38.4 452.2 290.3 56.8 ` 0.5 144.5 33.7 
1962 ee 195.1 22.5 195.1 131-0 39.5 510.7 288.8 a 105.1 161.9 35.8 
1963 E 200.7 ie 122.0 153.2 43.3 558.3 313.3 Sa Pe 221.9 43.4 
1984 354.0 200.8 se 56.3 245.0 43.9 
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Table 47. Number of students and pupils in USSR higher and secondary specialized educational establishments, 


by mode of training (in thousands) 


Higher educational establishments 


Secondary specialized educational establishments 


m Training without interruption in work 


Training without interruption in work 


Total Total 
number Regular Corre- number Regular Corre- 

of day-time Evening spondence Percent- of day-time Evening spondence Percent- 
Year (2) students training classes courses Total age(>) students training classes courses Total age (>) 
1940/41 811.7 558.1 26.9 226.7 253.6 31.2 974.8 787.3 32.2 155.3 187.5 19.2 
1945/46 730.2 525.2 14.0 191.0 205.0 28.1 1007.7 886.0 21.0 100.7 121.7 12.1 
1946/47 871.7 636.2 13.3 222.2 235.5 27.0 1174.5 1021.1 22.5 130.9 153.4 13.1 
1947/48 936.6 690.4 15.2 258.0 273.2 28.4 1231.6 1054.1 25.5 1520 177.5 14.4 
1948/49 1032.1 716.0 18.4 297.7 316.1 30.6 1264.0 1058.8 34.7 170.5 205.2 16.2 
1949/50 1132.1 755.9 22.3 353.9 376.2 33.2 1309.2 1089.9 44.0 175.3 219.3 16.7 
1950/51 1247.4 817.9 27.2 402.3 429.5 34.4 1297.6 1064.5 52.4 180.7 233.1 18.0 
1951/52 1356.1 886.1 32.1 437.9 470.0 34.7 1368.9 1136.6 63.4 168.9 232.3 17.0 
1952/53 1441.5 933.6 37.9 470.0 507.9 35.2 1477.4 1218.9 81.8 176.7 258.5 17.5 
1953/54 1562.0 994.4 48.3 519.3 567.6 36.3 1645.5 1328.0 118.9 199.3 317.5 19.3 
1954/55 1730.5 1084.1 62.4 584.0 646.4 37.4 1838.7 1440.4 163.3 235.0 398.3 2T 
1955/56 1867.0 1147.0 80.9 639.1 720.0 38.6 1960.4 1469.8 204.1 286.5 490.6 25.0 
1956/57 2001.0 1177.1 100.8 723.1 823.9 41.2 2012.2 1407.3 253.4 351.5 604.9 30.1 
1957/58 20991 1193.1 127.2 7788 906.0 43.2 1941.1 1258.6 281.6 400.9 682.5 35.2 
1958/59 2178.9 1179.6 153.3 846.0 999.3 45.8 1875.9 1125.0 303.0 447.9 750.9 40.0 
1959/60 2267.0 1145.8 195.8 925.4 1121.2 49.5 1907.8 1066.8 317.9 523,1 841.0 44.1 
1960/61 2396.1 1156.0 245.0 995.1 1240.1 51.7 2059.5 1090.8 370.2 598.5 968.5 47.0 
1961/62 2640.0 1204.0 307.0 1129.0 1436.0 54.5 2369.7 1202.5 431.5 735.7 1167.2 49.4 
1962/63 2943.7 1286.8 374.2 1282.7 1656.9 56.3 2667.5 1309.5 489.5 868.5 1 358.0 50.9 
1963/64 3260.6 1382.7 439.3 1438.6 1877.9 57.6 2981.4 1474.2 536.1 971.1 1507.2 50.6 
1964/65 3608 1514 506 1588 2094 58.1 3326 1634 586 1106 1692 50.9 


a. Beginning of academic year 


b. In proportion to total number 


evening courses and particularly in correspon- 


dence courses in certain educational institutions, 


do not always provide the qualifications the 
branches of the national economy expect of spe- 
cialists. 

As a result, in the past two years during the 
framing of draft control figures for the develop- 
ment of the national economy for the five-year 
plan (1966-70), discussions have been taking place 
at scientific and pedagogical institutes, 
planning personnel, and in the Pages of the 
on how to select the best percentage in specialist 
training for each type of education. We must 
assume that in the coming years, there will be no 
increase in the relative proportion of students 
studying without terminating work. The solution 
of this problem will be found once a determination 
of the best proportions in Specialist training for 
each type of education has been made for each 
branch of the national economy. Decisions will 
also have to be made as to the specific organiza 
tion ofthe teaching process, the composition af 
the student body and the qualifications expected of 
specialists. 

In determining the 


among 
press, 


drop-out percentage among 


students, use is made 
out for each t 
tural, etc.) in 
years, 
action taken t 


training is further improved, the length of the 


working day reduced and the material well-being 
of the people bettered. 
Since the 


of students y 
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pproximate coefficients i tion to total number of 
ple 48. A i icients of the number of graduates in propor i 
i i stud a ae kan higher and secondary specialized educational establishments 

en 
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Forms of training 


: z4 Year: 5 Year: 6 Graduate: 
Year: 1 Year: 2 Year; 3 Year: ear: rai S 
nd types of education 


HIGHER EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Regular day-time classes 


: 0.91 0.95 0.97 0.99 1.00 == 
Technical, agricultural, engineering, 0-85 
engineering, economics 
Hia 0.97 0.99 400 B 
manities 0.89 0.92 gs 0.99 1.00 = = 
Ree period 0.90 0.94 i 9 1.00 
a r-year period pe 0.91 0.95 0.96 0.97 0.9 p 
edicine f 
Evening classes 0.81 0.88 0.93 0.97 0.99 1.00 
Technical, agricultural, engineering, 0.73 . 
oe vt 0.96 0.99 1.00 = 
5 0.80 0.85 A 
Umanities ‘ 
Correspondence courses o 0.70 0.80 0.90 0.97 1.00 aa 
Technical, agricultural, engineering, =a = 
economies 0.80 0.87 0.93 0.97 1.00 
Humaniti = 
les 
S 
TABLISHMENT 
SECONDARY SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL ES 
Regular day-time classes 0.99 a = = 
à 0.97 š 
Technical 0.88 DO 0.91 0,87 sae E E 
moven or eight-year period =e ~ 
en- or eleven-year period 
Humanities: = = T 
; 0.98 = 
Economics and public health 0.91 x = 0.98 ~ E 7 7 
even- or eight-year period ~ 
oe en- or eleven-year period 0.95 0.98 1.00 -= — i 
Ucation and art 0.91 — oaa aa = 7 7 
even- or eight-year period = 
Ten- 


m or eleven-year period 


Veni 
Ta E classes j 0.90 0.95 0.99 
echnical Og 0.85 0.90 0.95 0.99 
Sven- or eight-year period a 
n- or eleven-year period 
Humanities: 


E 
“nomics and public health 0.86 i — 
ne or eight-year period a 
en~ or eleven-year period 


G 
Te èSpondence courses mp 0.82 0.90 0.96 = 
Chnical 0.62 sic 0.70 0.81 ogo : es 
Sven- or eight-year period — 0.99 pen 
i en~ or eleven-year period 
™anities: 
Con, sien ð 0.86 0.95 0.98 N 
Omics and public health P 0.7 = 0.82 0.91 = an 
Seven- or eight-year pe s= 0.98 = mie 
Baucar or eleven-year peri? 72 0.80 0.89 0.94 
“ation and art , 0.72 = 0.77 0.98 = 
Even- or eight-year period = 0.86 0.95 = 


i Bee 0.98 
Ten- or eleven-year period 


study are made in similar fashion. The number 
of pupils in higher and secondary specialized 
educational establishments is calculated at the 
beginning of each scholastic year for type of 
school. The planned number of admissions is added 
to the enrolment at the beginning of the previous 
year (base year and each planning year) after 
deducting the probable drop-out of pupils from all 
courses and those graduated. 

For convenience of calculationit is a good idea 
to convert the drop-out percentage figures into 
coefficients of those successfully completing 
training (graduation coefficients) for the whole 
period of training and separately for each course - 
something that is essential for estimating the en- 
rolment of pupils. The graduation coefficient is 
defined as the ratio of the difference between 100 
minus the percentage drop-out of pupils of a given 
course over all the years of training, and 100. For 
example, if the drop-out for the whole period 
amounts to 11 per cent of first-year students, then 
the coefficient of those who complete training 
successfully will be 

100-11 or 0.89 
100 
Table 48 on the previous page shows the approx- 
imate coefficients of graduation (converted drop- 
out percentages) of students of institutes (VUZy) 
and pupils of technicums. 
In framing plans for the development of higher 


Table 49. Standards of technical and material 
infrastructure in higher and secondary 
educational establishments 

ee 


Total area of school 
premises in square metres 


per pupil (2) 
— 
Higher Secondary 
Branch of instruction education education 
Technical (industry, building, 10-12 8-10 
transport and communications) 
Agriculture 10-12 8-10 
Universities 11-12 — 
Teacher training, economics, 7-9 5-7 
law and humanities 
Medicine 6-8 5-6 
Physical culture and sport 12-14 10-12 
Fine arts 18-20 10-12 


a. For the regular day-time schools 
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and secondary specialized education, as we have 
already pointed out, it is essential to work on the 
basis of the existing physical plant of the educa- 
tional establishments and realistic prospects for 
expanding it in the planning period. We shall dwell 
briefly in this study on the problems of planning 
the necessary expansion of the physical plant of 
higher and secondary specialized educational 
establishments. 

The physical plant needed for educational es- 
tablishments is determined according to the stan- 
dards laid down for the areas for teaching or work 
and for space for pupils who live-in, depending on 
the type of educational establishment, since these 
standards differ very widely, as table 49 shows. 

In addition, a calculation is made of the addi- 
tional floor space required for research labora- 
tories and, in the case of medical institutes, the 
floor area of clinics. 

The coefficient for converting floor area to 
cubic content of buildings is taken as 1:5.5 for 
institutes (VUZy) and1:5 for secondary specialized 
educational establishments. 

Floor area for student hostels is reckoned at 
six square metres per student, and should be 
enough to provide 50 to 70 per cent of students 
with such accommodation, or in the case of agri- 
cultural institutes, 100 per cent. Hostel accom- 
modation is planned for examination periods for 
pupils studying by correspondence assuming that 
about 10 to 15 per cent of the enrolment will use 
a hostel. 

The above-mentioned standards are applied in 
planning new educational establishments and in 
framing plans for strengthening the physical plant 
of existing educational establishments and also 
serve in working out estimates of the capital in- 
vestments needed for these purposes. Designs for 
higher and secondary specialized educational es- 
tablishments in the USSR are produced by the State 
Design Institute (GIPROVUZ) which comes under 
the authority of the Ministry for Higher and Sec- 
ondary Specialized Education. 

The floor areas of higher and secondary spe- 
cialized educational establishments in the USSR 
at present are Somewhat smaller than the stan- 
dards indicated. In order to make more effective 
use of school buildings and equipment, lessons are 
given in a number of educational establishments 
in one and a half or two shifts. 
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STATISTICAL ESTIMATES OF THE NUMBER 
OF SPECIALISTS: THEIR AVAILABILITY, 
DISTRIBUTION AND UTILIZATION IN THE 
NATIONAL ECONOMY AND CULTURE 


Practical experience in studying the requirements 
and planning specialist training has P ew 
that the necessary accuracy 1n estimating 
short-term and long-term needs in specialists an 
in planning admissions to higher educational es- 
tablishments can only be ensuredif es 
ized statistical record is kept of the mer 
available, their distribution and their utiliza ior a 
Statistics of the higher educational arene 
are also needed as well as the eS nal 
Population employed in branches: of gel 
economy and culture, the rate at which this : ~~ 
and other indices of economic and cultura 
pment, . 5 
In the USSR great importance t apen a 
€eping a statistical account of the aoe 
the plans for developing branches of shes on Hie 
Sconomy and culture, including Tr ists, the 
ne ppa appostonmtr z P onal estab- 
number of students of higher educati ratization, 
lishments classified by course and ree iD aac 
of the staffs of professors and teache P ae ol 
down establishments, of soe physic 
“ducational establishments, etc: ee ee 
Every year, all USSR enterprises, ener 
and organizations, on the same date, aaa 
Standard statistical forms approved by the Senir 
Statistical Administration (CSA) attached van 
SSR Council of Ministers giving details be 
number and composition of specialists any oe 
igher education and, separately, those wi foal 
ondary specialized education, subdivided un ae 
© Specializations taught in educational sein rat 
ments, Reports arealso submitted on the dis P 
tion of specialists, according to year of gra rsa 
tion; by industry and, separately, in ac 
Organizations by place of employment; Gempor a 
reports on the distribution by place of employ 2 
of specialists in branches of the national a 
and labour with sub-divisions to show aie esi 
8roups of specializations and with separate Pach 
for women; composite reports on the ae 
“cation of specialists with higher aps Trea 
SNG Specialized education, including a dea 
Y USSR provinces and generalized es 
;Pecializations; reports of the E “fand spe- 
ional apportionment of managerial sta 


cialists in industrial enterprises, broken down by 
branches of industry and by generalized groups 
of specializations. 

Similarly, standard statistical forms approved 
by CSA, in agreement with the USSR Gosplan, the 
Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized 
Education and other organizations concerned, and 
with the direct participation of higher and second- 
ary specialized educational institutions, are used 
annually by all such establishments at a specified 
date to provide reports showing the position of 
each higher (and, separately, each secondary 
specialized) educational establishment at the 
beginning of the school year - separately for day, 
evening and correspondence classes. These give 
particulars of the distribution of pupils by courses 
and specializations and school year, by their in- 
dustrial work, sex and age, social standing, and 
nationality. Information is furnished about the 
teaching staff, showing posts held and, separately, 
those who hold the degree of doctor or 'kandidat' 
or the title of professor and assistant professor; 
also particulars of the floor area of educational 
premises, reports from VUZy or technicums for 
the scholastic year in question giving details on 
movement of students and the results of examina- 
tions. In addition, it is prescribed practice for 
higher educational institutions of the USSR Minis- 
try for Higher and Secondary Specialized Educa- 
tionto submita departmental statistical report on 
admissions and on the results of entrance exam- 
inations, separately for regular students and for 
training given on the job. 

We believe that the forms currently in use for 
higher and secondary specialized educational es- 
tablishments willbe of great interest tothe reader; 
two of them are reproduced in annexes XXI and 
XXII. 

Statistical returns provide ministries and 
departments having higher educational establish- 
ments; as well as planning bodies, with the data 
required for studying requirements in specialists 
and planning their training. This work is being 
continually refined; whenever the need emerges 
for observing any particular new aspects of higher 
educational activity the appropriate changes are 
inserted in the statistical returns. 


Section V 


Part Two 


PLANNING THE ALLOCATION OF YOUNG 
SPECIALISTS GRADUATING FROM HIGHER 
AND SECONDARY SPECIALIZED 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


The provision of employment for young specialists 
graduating from higher and secondary specialized 
educational establishments as full-time students 
constitutes one way of guaranteeing the right of 
USSR citizens to employment as laid down in 
article 118 of the USSR constitution. In the context 
of the planned economy of the USSR with full em- 
ployment and of training future specialists to meet 
the requirements of branches of the national econ- 
omy and culture, a programme for the assignment 
of young specialists to jobsis the logical continu- 
ation of planning their training. Equally, it is an 
important step in their proper utilization in the 
specializations they have been taught in education- 
al institutions. In this way, the USSR not only en- 
sures that enterprises, construction entities, kolk- 
hozes and sovkhozes and other organizations and 
institutions obtain adequate staffs of skilled work- 
ers, but - a point of principal importance - demon- 
strates its concern for the young specialists them- 
selves from the beginning of their employment 
and provides them with a number of substantial 
advantages. All young specialists directed to jobs 
after graduating from an educational establish- 
mentare given, before they start work, a month's 
leave and a grant equivalent toa month's allowance, 
travel costs for him and his family, and also costs 
of transporting their property; daily allowances 
are given fortravel time at the rate of a thirtieth 
of the salary he receives at the newplace of em- 
ployment; if the young specialist needs it, he will 
be offered living accommodations and also a one- 
time grant amounting to half his official monthly 
salary, for himself, with an additional one-fourth 
for each member of the family accompanying him. 
Thus, all the costs connected with the young 
specialist's establishment in the new place of 
employment are borne by the State. Another point 
of importance is that the managers of enterprises 
and institutions are forbidden to discharge young 
specialists during the first three years of their 
employment (while they have not yet acquired suf- 
ficient industrial experience) or transfer them to 
jobs not connected with their specialization, They 
can only be transferred with the permis 
the ministry or department controlling the enter- 
prise, organization or institution in question. 
Ministries and departments are held responsible 
for seeing that proper use is made of young spe- 
cialists in enterprises and institutions under their 
control. 
A number of changes have occurred during the 
years of the Soviet régime in procedures for draw- 


sion of 


ing up and approving plans for the inter-depart- 
mental allocation of young specialists and also for 
their individual assignment to jobs, as a conse- 
quence of modifications in the administrative set- 
up of branches of the national economy and edu- 
cational institutions. 

In the first five-year period, when VUZy were 
organized on the branch principle and, with tech- 
nicums, handed over to the control of economic 
organizations and of people's commissariats in 
1930, those groups assumed the taskof allocating 
young specialists. The Supreme Economic Council 
of the USSR regulated, directed and controlled the 
work of the economic bodies and people's com- 
missariats: keeping the general registers of re- 
quirements in specialists and of graduates from 
VUZy and technicums, and drawing up the general 
plan for placing graduates and deciding the order 
of such placement. 

Placement itself was done by the economic 
organizations under the direction of the Supreme 
Economic Council and the people's commissariats, 
with the participation of the trade unions and the 
relevant VUZ or technicum. This was done on 
the basis of a careful selection of graduates and 
an estimate of the importance of equipping a part- 
icular enterprise with young specialists. Special 
attention was paid to directing young specialists 
to enterprises situated away from cultural centres. 

In their decisions, the authorities gave priori- 
ty to the needs of economic organizations and 


people's commissariats controlling VUZy and 
technicums for such speci 


graduating from schools controlled by other bodies 
made contractual arrangements for the additional 
Specialists with these educational establishments- 
Young Specialists belonging to the indigenous 
Population of national republics were as a rule 
directed to these republics. 

During the Second World War and in the first 
Post-war years, the plan for allocation of young 
Specialists graduating from higher and secondary 
Specialized educational institutions was draw? 
up by the All-Union Committee for Higher educa- 
tional matters attached to the USSR Council af 
People's Commissars (and, after it was reorga”- 
ized, by the USSR Ministry of Higher Education): 

In May 1948, the USSR Council of Ministers 
adopted a special resolution regulating the alloc@” 
tion and employment of young specialists graduat- 
ing from higher and secondary specialized educ?” 


tional establishments. Tt vested the USSR Gospl@” 
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with responsibility for planning the allocation of 
young specialists graduating in specialized sub- 
jects, allowance being made for the actual number 
required by each branch of USSR national economy. 
Priority was given to the providing of specialists 
for the most important branches of the national 
economy. . 

It was decided that the plan for the allocation 
of young specialists would be approved, along with 
the national economic plan, by the USSR Council 
of Ministers. . 

Ministries and departments with higher and 
Secondary specialized educational sei oer 
were required to submit to the USSR Gosp a 
authorities particulars of the number of special- 
ists graduating from higher and secondary spe- 
Cialized educational institutions under their au- 
thority by 1 July each year and also to sae = 
dividual assignments of the young specialists = 
accordance with the approved plan so that DA 
Student would know, three months before gradu 
tion, which enterprise would employ ie E 

All ministries and departments wer 


1 September, to 
Submit annually, not later than ipa with 


the USSR Gosplan authorities apple uired in 
JUstifications for the number they req 
Sach specialization i 
i wy sia sign- 
It was also decided that the ene 
Ment of young specialists would Pe oer or de- 
à commission establishe | 
Partment controlling the high 
“lalized educational institutions 
Membership of the genase 
"rector of the educational esta entatives 
an of the commission), repres hose authority 
ministries (departments) — yer represent- 
€ Young specialists would come ith the educa- 
ives of organizations connected 'taculties con- 
‘onal institution. The heads of we were invited 
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less than three years. During this period managers 
of enterprises and institutions are forbidden to 
transfer them to jobs unconnected with the special- 
ization they were taught. 

Heads of ministries (departments) and of enter- 
prises are held responsible for the proper employ- 
ment of young specialists in jobs corresponding 
to the specialized training received by them and 
also for providing them with the requisite housing 
and living facilities. 

The procedure laid down in 1948 and described 
above for drawing up and approving the plans for 
the inter-departmental allocation of young special- 
ists, and also the procedure for their individual 
assignment, has basically been maintained until 
the present time. It should be pointed out however 
that, starting in 1959, the transfer of higher and 
secondary specialized educational establishments 
from the authority of Union ministries and depart- 
ments to that of the councils of ministers of Union 
republics led to approval of the plan for the inter- 
departmental allocation of young specialists by the 
councils of ministers of Union republics inagree- 
ment with the USSR Gosplan authorities. Since 
1963, individual assignments of young specialists, 
as a rule, have been made one year before they 
leave the educational establishments, so as to 
enable them to get experience in industrial and 
pre-graduation practical work in the enterprises 
and organizations where they will be working. 

The regulation of the individual assignment of 
young specialists is done by the USSR Ministry 
for Higher and Secondary Specialized Education 
and is mandatory for all USSR ministries and 
departments, enterprises and organizations. 

In the process of preparing plans for allocating 
young specialists, the higher and secondary spe- 
cialized educational institutions draw up and sub- 
mit to the ministries and departments to whose 
authority they are subordinate on the dates set by 
the latter: (a) information on specialists graduat- 
ing from training as full-time students; (b) recom- 
mendations on the most appropriate way of direct- 
ing (all or some) graduates to jobs in specific 
enterprises, organizations and institutions, in line 

withthe specialized subject they hav 
and the specialization acquired and o 
circumstances, etc. 

The ministries and departm i 
ity over the higher wt ecto a author- 
educational institutions submi Y Specialized 
the young graduated specialist 
for directing them into 


e been taught 
f their family 


plans can be drafted 


Simultan 7 
eously, all the Union republics, and 
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the USSR ministries and departments, submit on 
the form prescribed by the USSR Gosplan (annex 
XXIII) data on the additional requirements in 
young specialists for the planning year. 

The data on additional requirements indicates 
the educational institution of the Union republic, 
USSR ministry and department from which young 
specialists should be drawn. This information is 
also forwarded to the relevant ministries and 
departments. 

The necessary additional young specialists are 
recruited from graduates of full-time educational 
establishments and of evening and correspondence 
course institutes. Priority is given to persons who 
have been trained in evening and correspondence 
course schools without interruption in their work. 

The USSR ministries and departments and the 
Union republics consolidate the estimates of spe- 
cialist requirements of their subordinate enter- 
prises and organizations and use them to plan 
measures for improving the distributionand em- 
ployment of specialists, in part by transferring 
specialists who learned while working to jobs 
corresponding to the special training and qualifi- 
cations acquired. 

Plans for the distribution of young specialists 
are worked out for all specializations in accor- 
dance with the existing lists of specializations of 
higher and secondary specialized educational 
establishments. 

Thus, the plans forthe allocation of young spe- 
cialists are framed and approved on the basis of 
information regarding graduations and notifica- 
tions of requirements. The planused inthe RSFSR 
is shown in annex XXIV. 

The ministries and departments controlling 
higher and secondary specialized educational es- 
tablishments, acting in accordance with the plans 
or the allocation of young specialists approved 
by the councils of ministers of the Union repub- 
ics and other duly authorized bodies andin agree- 
ment with the USSR Gosplan, with sufficient notice 
or individual assignments; (a) Supply the minis- 
tries and departments which need young special- 
ists with a list of the higher and s 
cialized educational establishment 
er of young specialists who are 
o them listed by skill as wel] as 
heir optimal employment, (b) 
educational establishments with 


econdary spe- 
s and the num- 
to be assigned 
Proposals for 
Supply relevant 
a plan for the 
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inter-departmental allocation of their young 
graduating specialists taking into account their 
previous proposals submitted. 

Ministries and departments receiving young 
specialists consider within the time limits fixed 
by the administrative bodies for VUZy and tech- 
nicums, the proposals for making the most appro- 
priate use of the graduates, and send the schools 
a list of the places of employment for all young 
specialists, indicating the names and addresses 
of the enterprises and institutions, the posts, the 
salary and housing provided. 

The graduating specialists acquaint themselves 
with this information and choose the job desired. 
The final decisionis made by the commission for 
individual assignment ofthe educational establish- 
ment concerned. This commission draws up the 
list of appointment of young specialists using the 
model shown in annex XXV. 

The individual assignment plan for young spe- 
cialists graduating from each educational estab- 
lishment is approved by the minister or head of 
the department controlling the institution, after 
which the latter transmits a copy to the ministries 
and departments whose enterprises, organizations 
and institutions will employ the young specialists. 

The ministries and departments return within 
the approvedtime limits certificates (annex XXVI) 
of employment of young specialists in accordance 
with the individual assignment plan. These certi- 
ficates are signed by the minister, head of depart- 
ment, or his deputy, and the chief of the appro- 
priate branch administration, who transfer to the 
educational establishment the money needed to pay 
for the travel of the young specialists to their 
place of employment and leave allowance. 

Certificates of direction to employment and 
cash funds are handed to the young specialists 
not later than five days after they complete their 
studies. In this way everyone graduating from a 
higher or secondary specialized educational es- 
tablishment in the USSR immediately obtains em- 
ployment corresponding to the specialized training 
received, the necessary funds fora month's leave, 
travel costs to the place of employment for him- 
self and members of his family, and an installa- 
tion grant. The Soviet State does everything to see 
that all young specialists, as soon as they graduate 
from training, are incorporated into the general 
labour force of the Soviet people. 


Chapter 5 


Financing of education 


INTRODUCTION 


In any country the development of education de- 
Pends on the material and financial resources 
which society allocates to these purposes. The 
Soviet society's expenditures for education in- 
clude, first of all, appropriations for the physical 
Plant of educational institutions and their upkeep, 
which are covered by the state budget, and also 
the outlays by co-operative and public orena 
tions for those purposes. Society makes a further 
indirect investment when a large section of the 
Working population is deflected from pioaueiiye 
labour during the period of training or educa o ” 
Furthermore, families contribute their share y 
Paying for the upkeep of those who are sudyig: 
All these outlays on education constitute, Sar : 
of their social and economic effects, a in 
and appropriate expenditures. In the Sy Lge 
they produce economic results whic A, «hon 
measured by a rise in the eee? on 
Consequent on improvements in the quale o 
of workers and the technological PATENTE 
achieve, the creation and acquisition of ae 
niques in production technology and, ulti a 
an increase in the national income. In the Slee 
Place, they ensure the development pan = 
Citizens of a political ideology, the form cone 
Marxist-Leninist outlook on world ee ee 
lofty moral qualities, the education = eae 
of human being - a matter which is 0 er i aaa 
importance for Soviet society. e E 
Social need for, and the advisabili y A umea 
Public money on, mass education sre Topine na 
by the objective requirements 0 


national economy and satisfying the worker's 
demands for culture. 

Taking an objective view of the laws governing 
the development of a socialist society and of the 
role of educationin expanding the country's econ- 
omy and educating a new type of man, the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet government have al- 
ways allocated a considerable proportion of the 
national revenue to the all-round development of 
general secondary, vocational-technical, second- 
ary specialized and higher education inthe country. 

In the early years of the Soviet régime, when 
the country had been ravaged by world and civil 
wars, Lenin wrote in 1923, 'It is essential that, 
when we make the next review of our quarterly 
budget, we get down to the business in practical 
fashion. Of course, the first thing we must do is 
to cut down the expenditure of other departments 
rather than of the People's Commissariat for 
Education, and see that the sums so released are 
devoted to meeting the needs of the education 
commissariat ... We are still doing far too little, 
infinitely too little, to shift the whole of our state 
budget in the direction of Satisfying, first and 
foremost, the requirements of elementary public 
education.' In response to the recommendations 
of the founder of the Soviet State, the USSR govern- 
ment has, since the early years 
régime, allocated considerable fy 
state budget to education; as the na 
has increased, the volume of this e 
steadily risen. 
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Section I 


The expenses for national education in the USSR 
come from the state budget and from contributions 
of state, co-operative, trade union and other public 
enterprises and organizations. 

The distribution of expenses for national edu- 
cation in the USSR according to sources of financ- 
ing in 1960 and 1964 is given in table 50. 

The data in this table indicate that the financ- 
ing of education in the USSR comes basically from 
the state budget, and the relative proportion of 
expenses from other sources is minor, constituting 
in 1964, for example, only 7.2 per cent of all ex- 
penditure. 


Section II 


Part Two 


SOURCES OF FINANCING EDUCATION 


Table 50. Expenditures for education according to 
sources of financing (*) (in roubles million) 
——EE———— ee 


Source of financing 1960 1964 
State budget 7843 10 883 
Union budget 362 622 
Republic budget 2543 3277 
Local budget 4938 6 984 
Other sources 540 843 
Fees for education (>) 
Receipts from parents (°) 393 690 
Social security 76 112 
Professional unions (4) 10 14 
State economic organizations (€) 61 27 
Total 8 383 11726 


a. Including expenditures for crèches and for the maintenance 
of organs of direction (Ministry of Education, central admin- 
istration of vocational-technical education, and the Ministry of 
Higher and Secondary Specialized Education) 
b. Education is free 
- 'Receipts from parents' shows payments for the maintenance 
of their children in kindergartens, crèches, pioneer camps, 
boarding-schools, which partly cover the expenses of these 
institutions 
. 'Professional unions' shows the expenditures for pioneer 
camps, and 'State economic organizations! shows also expend- 
itures for pre-school institutions 
- The decrease of expenditures of economic organizations is tied 


to the transfer of the financing of different pre-school institu- 
tions to the state budget 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE BY 
LEVEL AND TYPE OF EDUCATION 


The distribution of 
tion and training, 
shown in table 51, 


a Maken of pre- 
e). 

In comparison with the situation i 
expenditure of the state budget in 1964 toe pele 
education schools of all aspects went up ai 
than 6 times, for vocational-technical educational 
institutions, more than 12 times, for seconda 
specialized educational institutions, 


; 3 3.7 times, 
and for higher educational institutions 


» 5 times. 


These figures correspond to the rate of growth of 
all types of education in the USSR for the past 
quarter of a century. In evaluating this growth of 
expenditure one must consider that in 1940, before 
the beginning of the Second World War, our coun- 
try already had broadly developed the educational 
system, not only in comparison with the pre- 
revolutionary period, but with the level reached 
at the beginning of the second five-year pla 
i.e., in 1933, Consequently, expenditures for edu- 
cation were 4.6 times greater in 1940 than in 193% 

The amount of money spent for education and 
training of children and adolescents, for the ger- 
eral education of adults, and for the training ° 
Specialists in the USSR represents 12 per cent © 
the total expenditure in the state budget, and varie® 
only slightly from year to year. 
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Table 51. Distribution of current expenditure and capital investment, by type of educational 
establishment (in roubles million) 
1960 1964 
Current Capital Current Capital 
expenditure expenditure Total expenditure expenditure Total 


Type of education 
nn En 


National education-total 


State budget 6695 
Other sources 520 
Total aS 
Créches and kindergartens å 
State budget aa 
Other sources 1371 
Total 
Children's homes, school 
for deaf and blind children 269 
State budget 
General education schools of 
all types (b) 3143 
State budget 26 
Other sources 3169 
Total 
Vocational-technical educational 
institutions 502 


State budget 


Secondary specialized educational 
institutions 466 
State budget 


Higher educational institutions 1000 


1148 7 843 9425 1458 10 883 
540 843 843 

1148 8 383 10 268 1458 11726 
112 1106 1666 205 1871 
377 (2) 588 2) 588 

112 1483 2254 205 2459 
36 305 291 34 325 
680 3823 4543 831 5374 
26 60 60 

680 (€) 3849 4603 831 (©) 5434 
55 557 663 95 759 
61 527 635 68 703 
167 1167 1267 183 1450 


State budget 
es include fees from parents and from economic organizations 


èchi 
a. ‘Other s: ' for kindergartens and cr' di 
b, Tnciuding:dehcols for young peasants and workers for which the 


A nt costs, 
1960 (total, 179 million conse roubles; investments, 


175 million roubles; im 
5 million roubles 


pboarding-schools and adult education 


stribution of the state budget expenses is the following: 
vestments, 4 million roubles. 1964 (total, 302 million 


roubles): current costs, 297 milli 
& Including expenses for correspondence schools, 


Section III 


Š R USSR 
Table 52 gives data for expenditures eal was 
for 1960 and 1964, indicating how the 
allocated. sfor 

An analysis of the structure o a 
general educational schools of all mi works ap- 
al-technical schools and epi ee and higher 
Prenticeship, secondary ae isthe salaries 
education shows that the main a sonnel of educa- 
of teaching staff and auxiliary Per of general edu- 
tional establishments. In the ae budget expend- 
cational schools, the average i 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE 
ACCORDING TO TYPE, FOR EDUCATION 


Table 52. Breakdown of expenditure, according to 
type, for national education 


(in roubles million) 


Designation of expenditure 1960 1964 
Current expenditures (#) 7235 10268 
Administration and general 38 37 
control 
Education 
Wages for teachers and 3893 5577 
other personnel 
Other expenses 1269 1872 
Other current expenses 
Scholarships (}) 1992 2717 
Transportation and school 43 65 
canteens 
Capital Investment (°) 1148 1458 
Debts (4) = = 
Total 8383 11726 


—<—<$$ 
a. Not including capital investments 
b. Included in 'scholarships' are expenditures for other aspects 
of material assistance to students (meals and clothing) 
c. State budget 
d. Payment of loans 


specialized institutes, about 44 per cent of all ex- 
penditure including that on capital construction, 
and in higher educational establishments, about 
36 per cent (see tables 53 and 54). The cost of 
material assistance (free meals, grants, living 
quarters and clothing) for the pupils of vocational- 
technical institutes amounts on the average to 
about 55 percent of all costs (this varies between 
54 per cent for trade schools, 51 per cent for tech- 


Table 53. Breakdown of expenditure, by basic type, for seconda 


USSR state budget (in roubles million) (2) 
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nical schools, and 59 per cent for schools for 
mechanized agriculture.) Scholarships in second- 
ary specialized educational establishments and 
higher educational establishments account for 
approximately one-third of maintenance costs. 

As the USSR national income has increased the 
outlays on cpaital construction of educational 
establishments have risen systematically and 
proportionally, with due allowance for the needs at 
particular stages in socialist construction. An 
especially large number of secondary schools 
were built in the USSR during the first and second 
five-year plans: in the years 1928-32, new schools 
for 3.8 million pupils were inaugurated under the 
state construction plan alone, and in 1933-37 for 
5.6 million pupils. In the post-war years, the 
number of schools built under the state plan and 
by collective farms was: 2.5 million places in 
1946-50; 2.6 million in 1951-55; 4.8 million in 
1956-60 and in 1961-64 6.9 million (see table 55). 
In recent years, the building of schools in the 
USSR has been greatly expanded. Whereas, during 
the years 1951-55, the number of new school 
places amounted to 518,000 annually, in the years 
1956-60 it amounted to 958,000 and in 1961-64 to 
1,722,000. - 

The cost of building vocational-technical and 
secondary specialized educational institutes in 
the USSR is borne mainly within the framework of 
capital investment in the branches of the national 
economy (industry, construction, agriculture, 
public health, etc.) for which skilled workers are 
trained. Basically, appropriations from the state 
budget for branches of education are made only 
for the construction of Secondary specialized 


ry specialized education according to 


ana wae ae 


1960 1961 
Percent- 
Type of expenditure Amount ge “Amount ace TEN Percents k Pangani 
ge mount al 
USSR State budget-total 442.4 10 523.2 10 
—_ — ese 400 527.0 10 552.2 100 
Of which: 
Salaries of teaching staff and other 158.3 
workers e 184.9 Se 187.8 ay 206.5 37.4 
G i > 
rants paid to pupils 163.3 36.9 169.0 32.3 162,9 6 
School costs, for pupils' practical 18.9 4 ' aug ea ae 
industrial work, scientific research . “3 28.1 5.4 27.9 5.3 277, 5.0 
work, purchase of books for libraries 
Purchase of equipment and inventory 12.8 
ama s 2.9 25.0 4.8 26.4 5.0 26.8 4.9 
Capital invested in construction 3.8 dia 
j K 8.7 
Capital repairs of buildings and premises 14.6 a 1.7 List 2.1 11.9 2.2 
ji e 21.2 


a. Excluding expenses borne by co-operatives, trade unions and Party bodies 


4.1 
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Table 54. Breakdown of expenditure, by basic type, for higher education according to USSR state budget 


(in roubles million) " 
o o I III 


1950 1955 1959 
‘Type of expenditure Amount Percentage Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
USSR State budget-total 724.1 to, 1:0205 100 1152.3 100 
Of which: > 

Salaries of professors, lecturers and 326.2 45.2 453.2 44.3 509.0 44.2 
other academic staff ` 
Grants paid to students 233.4 32.3 361.5 35.4 354.5 30.8 
School costs, for students' practical 30.4 4.2 46.1 4.5 62.7 55 
industrial work, scientific research work, 
purchase of books for libraries 
Purchase of equipment and inventory items 84:0 a 20:8 2:0 Said 52 
Capital invested in construction aie one an: es 81,1 7.0 

17.0 2.4 18.3 1.8 27.7 2.4 


ses 


Capital repairs of buildings and premi 
trade unions and Party bodies 


a. Excluding expenses borne by co-operatives, 


7 M al ight-year and secondary schools, including 
T à of primary, seven-year, eig 
able 55. Entry into operation the USSR from 1918 to 1961-64 


State and co- 


operative 
enterprises 
and 
organizations Kolkhozes Total 
Number Number Number Number Number Number 
of schools of places (è) of schools of places (8) of schools of places (8) 
Year 
iis 7780 1061 = = 7780 1061 
-28 
13128 37711 
First five-year plan i 
(1929-32) T 5576 
Second five-year plan 
(1933-37) 5325 1593 
Three years of third five-year plan 
eio 8412 Lir 
ar years . 
(1941-45) (b) 
4345 1181 14193 1288.5 18 
nig five-year plan 538 2469.5 
1946-50) (Þ) 
5 819 1912 5 
i ia 5808 679.1 
ifth five-year plan 11627 
(1951-55) 2 591.1 
a 9510 3175 1372 ; 
Sixth five-year plan wes 1600.1 23.238 F 
(1956-60) , : WGA 
11413 5102 11856 
1961-64 2 1789 5 
23 269 6891 
č. In-thousands ne schools completely destroyed during the war ? 
-Including reconstruction aniy af apait years. In addition, a large number of 


partly destroyed schoo. 
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institutes of education and culture. This is the 
reason for the relatively small volume of these 
capital investment costs for secondary specialized 
institutes in the State budget. 

For the period from 1950 to 1959, capital in- 
vestment for the construction of higher education- 
al establishments under the State plan rose from 
27.5 million roubles to 81.1 million roubles, or 
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almost three times. Furthermore, considerable 
funds - especially for building evening and corres- 
pondence course institutes, faculties and depart- 
ments - are allocated out of capital investments 
in industry, construction, agriculture, public 
health and other branches, and also by co-operative 
and trade union organizations and Party organs. 


DRAFTING OF THE EDUCATION BUDGET 


The determination of the amount to be expended 
on education ina planning year is effected simul- 
taneously with the draft plans for the development 
of each branch of public education and by the same 
procedure, 'from the bottom upwards', from the 
educational establishment to the USSR Ministry of 
Finance. Each educational establishment prepares 
an estimate of expenditure which constitutes the 
basic document setting forth the over-all amount, 
specific purpose and quarterly allocation of the 
budget appropriations required for maintenance. 
The total expenditure and its distribution by types 
of outlay, or as it is usually termed, by items, is 
set out in juxtaposition with the plan for the pre- 
ceding period and its fulfilment. The estimate is 
supported by calculations fixing the amount to be 
expended on each item. These are compiled on 
the basis of the draft plan for admissions, gradu- 
ations, and enrolment of students, and also in 
conformity with current legislation on the Salaries 
payable to teaching, administrative, auxiliary and 
other staff (including the personnel of student 
hostels), on the grants to students and on the 
amounts expended on free meals and clothing, and 
are madein conformity with the expenditure norms 
for individual types of costs. 

The amount of the expenditure as a whole and 
for each item in the estimate depends, basically, 
on the number of pupils enrolled and the kind of 
training given them. 

The number of teaching staff required is cal- 
culated by applying the student/teacher propor- 
tion observedin the various educational establish- 
ments. The standards used in calculating the num- 
ber of teachers in schools of general ed 
have been described in the section de 
determining requirements in teachers. 

In USSR higher educational establishments, for 
instance, the following standards are useq in cal- 
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received by one million students of higher educa- 
tional establishments and more than one million 
of Secondary specialized educational establish- 
ments, i.e., 72 per cent of the total number of full- 
time students. In addition, a further 15 per cent 
of the full-time students were receiving scholar- 
Ships from enterprises, building sites or kolk- 
hozes and sovkhozes. 

The provision of grants for students, plus free 
education, represents an enormous achievement 
of Socialism for it creates the necessary condi- 
tions enabling all who so desire to receive eis 
cation, irrespective of their social status an 
material circumstances. —— 

In chapter 2 of Part Two we explaine 
methods of establishing estimates and the order 
of financing of secondary general an 
Schools. Below are the methods of drafting 
budget and the order of financing secondary Spe- 
Cialized ed tional institutions. ee 

These nEn kRO are under the jokimaee 
he ministries and departments of the ne Bis 
he Union republics as well as their loca Aa of 
and the executive committees of Be po the 
Workers! deputies, and are finance: Renata 
State budget. The expenditure for manija nen! 
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1. Number of students on 1 July 1965: 2,100 

Plan of admission of students for 1966: 700 

3. The anticipated drop-out of students in the 
second half of 1965: 28 

4. The contingent of students for 1 January 1966 
(lines 1 +2 — 3): 2,772 

5. Plans of admission of students for 1966: 900 

6. Plan of graduation of students for 1966: 590 

7. Anticipated drop-out of students for 1966: 62 

8. The contingent of students for 1 January 1967 
(lines 4 +5- 6- 7): 3,020 

9. Average annual contingent of students for 1966: 
2,896 


p 


The average annual number of groups necessary 
for calculating the wages of teaching personnel is 
the sum of the following items: the numbers of 
groups at the beginning of the planned year multi- 
plied by the period of teaching in months and the 
number of groups at the end of the planned year 
multiplied by the period of teaching in months and 
divided by twelve. The starting point is the number 
of students in each group, usually thirty persons. 

The calculation of the average annual number 
of groups follows the sample below: 


1. Number of groups on 1 July 1965: 50 

2. Number of groups admitted in 1965: 23 

Expected number of groups on 1 January 1966 

(lines 1+ 2): 73 

4. Number of groups to be admitted in 1966: 30 

5. Number of graduating groups in 1966: 20 

6. Expected number of groups on 1 January 1967 
(lines 3+4 — 5): 83 

7. Average annual number of groups in 1966 
(73 x 8.5 months + 83 x 3.5 months) +12: 76. 


bad 


For the calculation of the average annual number 
of groups, the duration of study groups, entering 
at the beginning of the planned year, is estimated 
at 8.5 months; groups entering at the beginning of 
the following year are estimated at 3.5 months 
because the wages for the second half of December 
(i.e., from 16 December to 1 January) are cal- 
culated and are paid out of th 


e followin ' 
budget. € year's 


vice (up to five years, fr 
from ten to twenty -fj 


meer is based on t 
120 hours a year, 
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days a year). If the teacher has a heavier teaching 
load, the wage is raisedin proportion to the addi- 
tional hours. Thus, for example, the salary ofa 
teacher, possessing higher education, in a second- 
ary specialized educational institution, with more 
than twenty-five years' experience, is 137 roubles 
a month, and with ten to twenty-five years of 
teaching experience, 100 roubles. Moreover, a 
teacher in a secondary specialized educational 
institution receives additional compensation: for 
the correction of written work in Russian, native 
language and literature, 10 roubles monthly; for 
mathematics, 8; foreign languages, draughting and 
applied mechanics (construction), 6; for the super- 
vision of planning offices and laboratories, from 
12.50 to 17.50 roubles a month, depending on the 
volume of work; for the presidency of various 
pedagogical methodological commissions, from 
10 to 17.50 according to the volume of work and 
the importance of the subject. When a secondary 
specialized educational institution has no official 
librarian, the teacher who undertakes this task 
receives approximately 10 roubles a month. 

The same wages and conditions apply to teach- 
ers in vocational-technical institutions. 

The salaries of administrators in secondary 
specialized educational institutions (directors, 
assistant directors, managers of departments and 
affiliates, head accountants) are determined by 
their length of service (except for assistant- 
directors for administration and finance whose 
salaries are independent of their educational 
experience) and the number of students. Thus, for 
example, a director of a branch school (annex) 
with 1,121 to 1,360 students who has tento twenty- 
five years of service, receives a salary of roughly 
165 roubles a month; if the number of students 
exceeds 1,360, he is paid 175 roubles a month. 

For salaries of secondary specialized educa- 
tional institutions under a given ministry or 
department, the calculation is based on the aver- 
age annual number of positions and the average 
monthly wages for teachers. 

The average annual number of positions is 
based on the number of positions actually occupied 
according to the last report preceding the planning 
period or budget examination. Taking into account 
possible changes in the volume of work in tech- 
nicums, which may require increased personnel 
the quantity of positions at the end of the Plannin i 
year is determined, and the average during tee 
yearis calculated onthe basis of the number em- 
ployed at the beginning and at the end of the year 

The average monthly wage rate of a teacher te 
determined on the bases of the regular schedule 
in secondary specialized educational institutions 
and of reports on the use of the wage fund for the 
preceding year. 

In planning the expenditures for wages, besides 
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the above calculations, social security fees are 
added. (The percentage is established by trade 
unions to which the personnel of secondary spe- 
cialized institutions belong.) 


Scholarships. The planning for student scholar- 
ships in secondary specialized educational insti- 
tutions takes place in accordance with the quantity 
and procedures set by the government of the USSR. 
The size of the scholarship fund is based on the 
number of students, the percentage of those re- 
ceiving scholarships, and the average size of the 
scholarship per month. The average scholarship 
for a student of secondary specialized educational 
institutions is twenty roubles a month; and three 
out of four students receive these grants. 

In the case of temporary absence (illness, care 
of a sick member of the family), students of sec- 
ondary specialized educational institutions re- 
ceive full scholarship payments for the length of 


time envisaged by existing legislation for social 
security. 


Teaching. The planning of the educational expend- 
iture of secondary specialized educational insti- 
tutions, which includes current expenses (the ac- 
quisition of educational materials, the maintenance 
of laboratory animals, class journals diplomas, 
etc.), outlays for industrial training of students, 
and the purchase of books for libraries, is base 
on the average expenditures for one student, in 
line with corresponding data from previous year’ 
The average expense per student is roughly fou” 
roubles a year, 
Industrial training of students affects the bud- 
get of enterprises and institutions where the stU~ 
dents undertake the training as well as that of 


teri Specialized schools. Enterprises 2” 
tons not only provide i ace an 
equipment, instrum van aE 


r ents and materials, but recruit 
7 pay instructors and guarantee students! hous- 
ne and meals. For housing, the students pay ° 
aximum of 0.50 roubles a month and for the US® 
of bedding, 0.20 roubles. Secondary specialize 
educational institutions pay students for travel 
and from the place of industrial training and dail 
expenses, and for the instructors who accompany 
them to direct their training, per diem payme™ 
and housing and travel expenses in accordanc® 
with legislation for the payment of service trip® 
A anning of these expenses is conditioned 
ime allocated for industrial training bY 
education plan, the number of students invol¥® 
and the cost of their trip to the place of training 
ie these plans are made at the level of 
bud Y, or the department, that is, when 
get is drafted, the number of training day ee 
Person is multiplied by the average expenditt g 
n per day. The average expenditur® i 
ved from data from the preceding year. 
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Expenditure for the acquisition of books and 
other publications for libraries is determined on 
the basis of existing funds and the necessity to 
provide students with the literature they need, 
according to established standards for one stu- 
dent; on the average, roughly 2.50 roubles a year. 


Administration and maintenance. The planning of 
administration and maintenance expenses for sec- 
ondary specialized educational institutions (ex- 
Penditures for the acquisition of office accesso- 
ries, communications, rent, heating, lighting, water, 
the maintenance of buildings, yards and ee 
and of transport, the acquisition of a : 
and first-aid equipment, etc.) are estimate ed 
Student, per square metre of building area, p 

heating unit, etc. 

xpenditure for mis- 
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tual cost of the 
d lodg- 
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School equipment and furniture. The quantity of 
funds for the acquisition of school equipment and 
furniture takes into account the established norms 
for each student and the inventory of each tech- 
nicum, including its state of repair. Expenditure 
for the acquisition of study equipment which does 
not cost more than two roubles per item, and 
items which will last less than ayear regardless 
of their cost, are not counted in this inventory. 
They are included in other parts of the budget, 

namely office and administration expenditure, 

teaching expenses, and other. If the acquisition of 

furnishings and equipment comes from the budget 

for equipment, the expansion and reconstruction 

of buildings is included in the budget assigned for 

construction. 


Construction. The allocations for construction are 
based on standards which guarantee students a 
study and living area, and on the planned increase 
in the number of students, and must refer to 
definite construction projects, which are accom- 
panied by technical documentation following 
accepted forms. 


These in brief are the methods for the planning 
of expenditure for secondary specialized educa- 
tional institutions. Expenditure for vocational- 
technical and higher educational institutions is 
planned in a similar fashion. 

On the basis of the expenditure estimates sub- 
mitted by educational establishments, the budget 
appropriations, for instance, which are needed 
for the maintenance of general educational 
schools of all types are calculated by regional, 
urban and provincial boards of public education 
('rono', 'gorono', oblono') and by the education 
ministries of autonomous and Union republics 
and are submitted to the finance ministries of the 
corresponding republics; inthe case of vocational- 
technical schools, they are calculated by the State 
Committee of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
for vocational and technical education of the USSR 


ations, and 
ance; in the 
gher educa- 
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with the Or sections y 
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close conformity with their development planning 
indices, draws up the draft state budget for the 
USSR, with breakdown by Union republics and USSR 
ministries and departments. This work is carried 
out in close liaison with the USSR Gosplan and the 
interested organizations. 

After the state budget has been approved by the 
USSR Council of Ministers and by a sessionof the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR (in the case of a Union 
or autonomous republic, by the council of ministers 
and supreme soviet of the republic), the expense 
estimate of each educational establishment is ap- 
proved by the next higher organization (ministry, 
department, provincial board of education, etc.) 
within the limits of the appropriations allocated 
to it, on the dates laid down by the government, 
and in the case of educational establishments 
maintained by local budgets, on the dates fixed 
by the executive committees of councils of work- 
ers' deputies. The estimate is drawn up every 
calendar year on forms prepared bythe Ministry 
of Finance of the USSR and is approved in duplicate, 
one copy being sent to the educational establish- 
ment, while the other copy is held by the chief 
controller, thus ensuring allocation of funds at 
the proper time and supervision of their utiliza- 

tion. Each educational establishment is thus pro- 
vided with finance for the next budgetary year, 


which in the USSR corresponds to the calendar 
year. 


Conclusion 


Expenditure for education in the USSR increases 
every year. Thus in the 1966 budget, allocations 
for social and cultural measures increased in 
comparison with 1965 by 2,800 million roubles, 
ORT per cent. Of these allocations, education, 
A Pa vitere accounted for 18,700 million 
Gane 4 -8 per cent of the total state budget. 

ral secondary education in 1966 was as- 
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vocational-technical secondary specialized and 
higher educational institutions, 3,300 million 
roubles, or 8.5 per cent more than in 1965, were 
allocated in 1966. 

To appreciate the importance of these expend- 
itures for national education, science and culture, 
in comparison, we note that allocations for defence 
in the same budget were only 13,400 million rou- 
bles, 12.8 per cent of all expenditure, as opposed 
to17.8 per cent for education, science and culture. 
This bears witness to the high importance the 
Soviet government gives to education. 

In addition to appropriations for social and 
cultural measures, there were substantial credits 
from state, co-operative, trade union, and other 
enterprises, as well as kolkhozes. Thus, in 1964 
the total outlays for social and cultural measures 
were 21 per cent of the national income. 

Money spent for education is both necessary 
and advisable. It is difficult to overestimate its 
effect, which is to raise steadily the general level 
of education of the population, develop the cultural 
and technical competence of workers and peasants, 
bringing them closer to the level of workers in 
engineering-technical work. On the size of these 
expenditures in a large degree depends the growth 
of industrial strength, the progress of technology, 
the organization of industry, the raising of the 
general activity of workers, and the progress of 
Soviet society towards communism. 

Money spent by the Soviet State for education 
is richly compensated. In one of his books, 
S.G. Strumilin, the academician, writes that estim- 
ates in 1924 of the costs of the proposed reform 
in primary education involving an expansion of 
the number of pupils over ten years from 4to more 
than 8 million came to 1,622 million roubles. But 
the rise in national income resulting from the 
higher qualifications acquired by the school child- 
ren taught during those years amounted, after only 
five years, to more than 2,000 million roubles, 
more than covering all the costs incurred. 

According to Strumilin, the total national in- 
come of the USSR in 1960 was 146,600 million 
roubles, of which 33,700 million - or 23 per cent - 
represented the proportion of the income resulting 
from increased skills. Such is the effect on the 
national economy of education in the USSR. 
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Since the time when, under the leadership of the 
CPSU, the Soviet people began to construct a 
communist society, the organic connexion between 
plans for the development of the national economy 
and plans for the development of education has 
assumed even greater importance. 

The Soviet people have been in the process of 
solving two historical problems - creating the 
physical and technical bases of communism, and 
forming a new type of human being. In fact, this 
is essentially a single process and any delay in 
educating and training Soviet people will inevitably 
slow u ilding of communism. 

In the naw PSE programme for the construc- 
tion of communism in the USSR, which was adopted 
in 1961 at the twenty-second congress ofthe CPSU, 
one of the basictasks in the field of education and 
training was to implement universal enmon 
sory complete secondary education. Within 
present decade, compulsory secondary a= 
education and polytechnical education ma o e 
available for all children of school age, an = 
years of schooling for those young Se ae = 
do not possess a requisite education. Int be 
ten years, the goal is to provide an oppor aba 
for everyone to receive complete secon 
education. ee 

In achieving the objective 
compulsory a andere education, an ae 
role devolves on secondary specialized education 
al establishments. These aed ce navel 
tion which can go on from the men paii Ai a 
eight-year schools, and, for Cer “nus, the 
tions, in complete ae one of 
Seconda specialized sc 
the ferme ot counter secondar 
Second stage. 
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' Shorter working hours and a considerable rise 
in living standards will produce conditions en- 
abling everyone who wishes to study to obtain 
higher or secondary specialized education. In all 
regions of the country, and with the support of 
enterprises, trade unions and other public organ- 
izations, there must be an expansion of the net- 
work of higher and secondary specialized educa- 
tional establishments, particularly of evening 
and correspondence course institutes, and also of 
factory technical schools (VTUZy), agricultural 
institutes based on larger sovkhozes, people's 
universities, studios, conservatories, etc. It will 
be necessary to make considerable annual in- 
creases in the enrolment of pupils in higher and 
secondary specialized educational establishments. 
Tens of millions of people are going to be given 
specialized education. ' 

While directingits efforts towards implement- 
ing universal secondary education, the Communist 
Party simultaneously set itself the objective of 
making all forms of secondary specialized and 
higher education still more accessible. By 1980 
it is proposed to raise the number of students in 
higher educational institutions to 8 million, that 
is, more than three times what it was in 1960 
and also to cause the rate of development of Secs 
ondary specialized education to outstrip higher 
education, in such a way as to increase consider- 
ably the number of specialists with secondary 
qualifications as compared with those with y 
education. 


The targets for educational 


higher 


development, in- 
Specialized educa- 


The need for this major expansion of second- 
ary general, secondary specialized and higher 
education in the next twenty years derives from 
the fact that technological progress considerably 
heightens the demands made on production train- 
ing, on the specialized and general education of 
all workers; what is more, the socialist system 
of planned economy links the acceleration of tech- 
nical progress with full employment of the entire 
able-bodied population. 

The characteristic features of the process of 
perfecting existing enterprises and developing 
them into enterprises of communist society in- 
clude: new forms of technology, a high level of 
organization, combined with increasingly fuller 
automation of manufacturing processes and the 
introduction of automation into the sphere of 
administration and control; higher cultural and 
technical qualifications in workers, an ever- 
greater degree of co-ordination of physical with 
intellectual efforts, and anincrease in the propor- 
tion of engineers and technicians on the staffs of 
enterprises. 

We would like to emphasize the last postulate, 
since the process of increasing the proportion of 
engineers, technicians, and specialists generally 
reflects the most typical trend in the structure 
of industry and agriculture. This process, like 
that of diminishing the proportion of poorly quali- 
fied workers, as we have already had occasion to 
observe, is constantly going on in the national 
economy of the USSR. 

; The labour of workers and collective farmers 
‘8 coming to resemble more and more that of 
engineers, technicians, agricultural experts and 
other specialists. Even today, workers in social- 


ist production are expected to be able to handle 
modern lathes, the most del 


rin icate measuring or 
verifying g 


appliances, and to 
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increasing demand for specialists and a gradual 
obliteration of the essential differences between 
intellectual and physical labour. 

The transition to communism and the realiza- 
tion of the basic principle, 'From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs', 
make the people more conscious of the fact that 
the labour of each member of society should be 
more productive, that each should do his utmost. 
Anall-round education for all members of society, 
becomes a vital necessity and requirement. This 
can be achieved only by the continuous develop- 
ment and improvement of education. 

When the CPSU programme was being prepared, 
economic calculations were made for all the 
development indices of the USSR national economy 
and culture for the next twenty years. We shall 
dwell briefly here on the technical and economic 
targets which determined the rates fixed for 
educational development, including higher and 
secondary specialized education, for the period 
up to 1980. 

The CPSU programme plans to augment the 
volume of industrial production during the present 
decade approximately two anda half times, and 
by 1980 not less than six times, This would sur- 
pass by far the total volume of present industrial 
production in the United States of America. In 
order to carry out this task it will be necessary 
to increase the volume of industrial production 
by an annual average of 9 to10 per cent. Produc- 
tivity of labour in industry during the first ten 
years would be raised more than twofold, and over 
twenty years four or four and a half times, i.e., 
by an annual average of 7 to 8 per cent. 

Economic calculations showed that if the level 
of labour activity achieved in 1960 were main- 
tained, about 150 million people would be required 
to reachthe sixfoldincrease but, with the planned 
increase in labour productivity, less than40 mil- 
lion people would be required to do so. 

In the long term the intensive development of 
industry will call for large-scale progressive 
changes in its structure; there will be, more e$- 
pecially, a growth in the role of such branches a$ 
chemistry and electronics where technological 
Progress is most rapid; provision will be made to 
step up the rate of electrical power output so thar 
workers in the years immediately ahead will be 
equipped more generously with electrical appli- 
ances. The development of mechanical engineering 
will be greatly accelerated as a basis for the 
technological re-equipment of the entire national 
economy. 

During the current decade in the USSR, increas- 
electrical resources and the development of 
mechanical engineering will bring comprehensive 
inc of industry, agriculture, construc- 
, port and communal services; and inthe 
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following decade the comprehensive automation 
of industry on a mass scale will be accomplished 
witha transition in ever-greater measure to auto- 
mated shops and enterprises ensuring a high stan- 
dard of technical and economic effectiveness. 

Automation and comprehensive mechanization 
will change radically the character of labour, will 
form the basis of a gradual transformation of 
Socialist labour into communist labour and a 
Steady increase in productivity. ; 

This increase in productivity constitutes one of 
the basic tasks of communist construction. It can 
be achieved only by means of more complete elec- 
trification of the country and the improvement ~ 
the techniques, technology and organization = 
Public production in industry and agriculture; 9 
comprehensive mechanization of production a 
cesses and automating them more completely; y 
Making wider use of chemicals in the nationa] 
economy; by developing in every possible Lge 
types of power and materials; by the a oe a 
and rational utilization of natural resources; Pai 
Organic combination of science and po 

Y accelerating scientific and technological p a 
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Chapter 6 
Prospects for the development of education 


tion in our country of branches serving the needs 
of the population. The Possibility of achieving such 
a radical change in the employment structure of 
the USSR is created by the considerable increase 
in labour productivity, especially in material pro- 
duction, as a result of the introduction of the most 
up-to-date inventions of science and technology 
and the mechanization and automation of produc- 
tion processes. 

The change in the direction of increasing the 
proportion of people employed in service indus- 
tries, which demand a heavy percentage of spe- 
cialists, demonstrates the need for considerably 
expanding specialist training. For instance, the 
growth in the number of persons employed in 
education and in cultural institutions has caused 
a corresponding increase in the number of spe- 
cialists with higher and secondary specialized 
education in such establishments. In 1960, there 
were in the USSR 2,445,000 specialists, or 2.6 
times more than in 1940. 

Fulfilment of the targets laid downin the CPSU 
programme for the education of the new man, the 
communist man, will require a further consider- 
able increase in the number of specialists with 
higher and secondary specialized education em- 
ployed in educational and cultural institutions. 
According to tentative calculations, the number of 
teachers and educators in general educational 
schools, boarding-schools and extended-day-care 
schools will have to be increased in the next 
twenty-year period by 150 per cent. 

Allowance was also made in the estimates for 
a steady increase in the proportion of specialists 
to the total number of workers, especially in pro- 
duction branches. Drawing on the experience of 
enterprises and organizations that are technically 
and economically progressive, plans were made 
to increase the number almost threefold over 
twenty years, on an average, by raising to 1:4 the 
ratio between specialists with higher and those 
with secondary specialized education. In agricul- 
ture and forestry, the increase would be about 
tenfold, with approximately five spec 
secondary specialized education for 
with higher education. In branches suc 


ialists with 
every one 
í h as public 
d science research 


millions of specialists with higher and secondary 
specialized education. In 1980 about one to 1.1 
million specialists with higher education will 
graduate in the USSR, as against 343,000 in 1960. 
The further expansion of educationin the USSR, 
including higher and secondary specialized educa- 
tion, is necessary not only because the national 
economy needs specialists but also because all 
members of communist society must receive 
adequate education. By the end of the planning 
period the number of students of higher education- 
al establishments in the USSR (allowing for the 
growth in population) will rise to 280-290 per 
10,000 inhabitants, or 2.6 times more than in 1960. 
It should be observed in this connexionthat in 1960 
the USSR already had 111 students in VUZy for 
every 10,000 inhabitants, or more than in any other 
country in the world. It is proposed to expand spe- 
cialist training in secondary specialized educa- 
tional establishments at an even faster rate andto 
provide universal secondary education for all 
school-age children. As tentative calculations have 
shown, by the end of the long-term planning period, 
every fifth worker employed in the national econ- 
omy of the USSR will have had higher or second- 
ary specialized education, and the rest of the able- 
bodied population will have received general sec- 
ondary education and broad industrial qualifi- 
cations. 

During the first five years of this programme 
for the construction of communist society in the 
USSR, the targets for educational development have 
been reached with success. It is sufficient to note 
that the number of students in general education 
schools of all types has increased from 36.2 mil- 
lion to 48 million, or 33 per cent; the number in 


vocational-technical education and 


A industrial ap- 
prenticeship, 


from 1.1 million to 1.31 million, or 
18 per cent; the number in secondary specialized 
institutions, from 2.06 to 3.57 million, or 73 per 
cent; the number in higher education, from 2.4 
million to 3.83, or 60 per cent ” 

These are the achi 
ed, of the fi 


fea preparations began in our country on 
aA ive-year plan forthe development of the 
onal economy for 1966-70. In February 1966 


Part Two 


the plenum of the Central Committee of the CPSU 
examined and approved the draft directives of the 
twenty-third congress for the five-year plan. The 
drafts were published in the press, and according 
to the tradition in our country were the object of 
wide public discussion. 

After confirmation of the directives was made 
by the party congress, held in March 1966, the new 
five-year plan was set up. : 

Further educational development is foreseen, 
as well as an increase of the general educational 
level of the population, and the quality of skilled 
worker training. During the 1966-70 period it 18 
expected that the compulsory general education 
of youth on the secondary level will have been 
generally accomplished; the number of students 
in extended day education will increase more than 
two times, and the number of schools for young 
workers and peasants more than 1.4 times. 

Skilled worker training for all branches of the 
national economy is also contemplated. The mama 
ber of student admissions invocational-technic@ 
educational institutions will increase to 1.7 OF 
1.8 million, which is 70-80 per cent greater than 
average admissions per year in the last five years 

We plan to train approximately 7 million sPe~ 
cialists with higher and secondary education, OF 
65 per cent more than in 1961-65. The admission 
of students in secondary special educational insti- 
tutions should reach 1.6 million in 1970, and = 
higher educational institutions 940,000 person’ 
This means that in 1970 there willbe approximate 
ly 5.3 million persons in secondary specialize 
education and 4.6 million in higher education 
institutions, 2.5 and 1.9 times more than in 19 of 

Such are the prospects for the development o 
education in the USSR for 1970; they fully corres” 
pond to the plan for the development of educati? 
in our country for the next twenty years drawn UP 
by the CPSU. y 

Such educational development in our count? 
also accords with the task of communist construe” 
tion in the USSR; it is based on calculations of th 
demand for skilled workers and specialists an a 
the actual possibilities of expanding the physt© = 
plant of educational establishments, and it will en 
sure in future a steep rise in cultural and technie e 
standards andin the prosperity ofthe Soviet peoP 
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The publication of this book is linked with an his- 
toric date in the life of the peoples of the USSR, 
for in 1967 the Soviet people commemorated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the great socialist Revolu- 
tion of October 1917 and celebrated the achieve- 
ments of communism, Marxism-Leninism, and 
the inspiration of V. Lenin, leader of the mem 
tion, founder and chief of the Communist Party 
and of the Soviet State. This anniversary has ta 
abled the Soviet people to look back upon ha ia 
century of struggle and achievement in ee 
&ress from a technically and economical A nl 
Ward Society to modern industry and mec a 
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has expanded widely in all fields of science and 
modern technology. Socialist culture, literature 
and art, steeped in the greatest accomplishments 
of the past, have become an integral part of the 
life of the proletariat and are making an active 
contribution to the education and full development 
of man in communist society. 

Socialism has brought instruction and culture 
to the Soviet people; it has elevated and enriched 
the spiritual life of our society. The Soviet people 
have obtained great success in the education of 
youth and the preparation of qualified workers and 
specialists for all branches of the national econ- 
omy and culture. The cultural revolution in the 
USSR, a solid link in Lenin's plan forthe building 
of socialism, has provided the workers with great 
opportunities for advancement. This country in 
which the majority of the population was illiterate 
half a century ago has built up, in the years follow- 
ing the October Revolution, a truly democratic 
system of education. The peoples of our multi- 
national country each have schools intheir native 
language, and eight years of schooling are com- 
pulsory throughout the Soviet land. The number 
of specialists with higher education or specialized 
secondary schooling employed inthe national econ- 
omy has increased by more than sixty-three 
times in comparison with the period before the 
revolution and totalled, as of 15 November 1965, 
more than 12 million, of whom 4.9 million has 9, 
ceived higher education. If housewives gene 
personnel and pensioners were inGhided military 
would exceed 17 million, ed, the total 

Higher education alone 


Particularly rapid development has taken place 
in specialist training for the branches which en- 
sure technological progress and increase labour 
productivity. The number of students in the engin- 
eering schools increased by more than 1 million 
in the seven years. Each year of the period sur- 
passed any of our pre-war five-year plans in the 
number of specialists trained. 

Higher education has developed at arapid rate 
in all Union republics. The number of specialists 
who received higher training and are now employ- 
ed in the national economy doubled during the seven 
years in the republics of Kazakhstan and Uzbek- 
istan, in the Baltic republics and in other repub- 
lics of the Union. There are now numerous intel- 
lectuals in each republic and the level of higher 
education there has now surpassed the level of 
specialist training in many developed capitalist 
countries. This is a great victory forthe Leninist 
national policy. 

At the present time, a period in which our 
country is undergoing important reforms in the 
building of communism, a high level of theoretical 
and practical specialist training takes onincreas- 
ing importance for the development of productive 
forces, the increase of productivity, the improve- 
ment of social relations, and the development of 
science and culture. 

The twenty-third congress of the CPSU pro- 
posed a task of extreme importance: to complete 
by 1970 the introduction of compulsory secondary- 
level education for all youth and to continue the 
development of institutions at the higher and sec- 
ondary specialized level. The higher educational 
institutions and technicums now have more than 
8 million students - 4.1 million belonging to the 
ranks of the Soviet intelligentsia. Inthe first year 
of the most recent five-year plan, in 1966, our 
national economy welcomed morethan 1.1 million 
Specialists, of whom 400,000 had higher training 
and nearly 700,000 had secondary-level training. 
In that same year, the higher and secondary spe- 
cialized schools enrolled 2.1 million students - 
900,000 at the higher level and 1.2 million in the 
technicums; vocational and technical schools pre- 
pared more than one million young skilled work- 
ers, anda total of 14 million persons improved 
their vocational qualifications or learned new 
occupations. 

The work of the Soviet institutions of higher or 
secondary education is always determined by the 
problems which the State places upon the agenda 
at any given stage of the building of communism, 
The tasks proposed by the twenty-third congress 
of the CPSU, in March-April 1966 - based on 
maximum utilization of the progress of Science 
and technology, and on an increased industria] 
output - consist in an accelerated and constant 

rhythm of development of agriculture, thereby ob- 
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taining an appreciable improvement in the stan- 
dard of living and satisfying to a better degree the 
material and cultural needs of all Soviet citizens. 
This presupposes new and higher requirements in 
regard to the scientific organization of specialized 
higher-level and secondary-level education in 
general. 

This is why, following the decisions taken by 
the twenty-third congress, new measures were 
adopted at the end of 1966 intended to improve 
specialist training, the direction of higher and 
Specialized secondary education in the country, 
and also the work of the general secondary schools. 
All these measures are expected to upgrade the 
level of general education and contribute further 
to the scientific and technical preparation of high- 
level workers and specialists. 

The basic task which these new directives lay 
down for the teaching staff of Soviet schools, and 
particularly for those at higher and secondary 
specialized levels, is to improve the quality of the 
training and education of specialists, taking fully 
into account the current requirements of produc- 
tion, of science, technology and culture, as well 
as the forecast for their d 
raise the level of theoreti 
ciplines. With those targe 
of measures are now being set up in order t9 
determine Scientifically the scope and content or 
every branch of education, of each subject, te 
improve the practical and economic preparation 
of specialists and to organize and plan study pro” 
grammes scientifically. This is being done = 
conjunction with researchand development of new 
and more efficient teaching methods, including 
increased use of audio-visual media (radio, tele” 
vision, cinema, electronic machines for mathe- 
matics, etc.) and programmed instruction method” 
teachion om to improve the qualifications of on 

irs gtaff in institutions of higher education 
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end Secondary Specialized Education of the Lae 
to create institutes and faculties for refreshé 
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will serve asa basis for gene’ d 
elaboration of subject-matter i d 
ds, the preparation of textbooks pa 
rial, and for the training and 


training of the teaching staffs of all VUZy in the 
country, the Ministry of Higher and Secondary 
Specialized Education of the USSR has been given 
direct control over twenty-nine of the largest 
establishments of higher education in the country. 

The new directives also provide for the im- 
Plementation of another series of measures in- 
tended to improve the planning of specialist train- 
ing (all annual plans and forecasts for specialist 
training in higher and specialized secondary edu- 
cation will now be prepared directly by the Minis- 
try of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education 
of the USSR, based upon the proposals of the coun- 
cils of ministers of the Union republics and of the 
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ministries and services which administer estab- 
lishments of higher education, and they will be 
presented to the Gosplan of the USSR for approval); 
to strengthen the material base of the educational 
institutions; and to ensure the conditions neces- 
sary for wider and more intensive Scientific re- 
search and the application of its results in prac- 
tice. 


In celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the great 
October Socialist Revolution, the Soviet people 
have been proud of the progress madeinall aspects 
of their lives and especially in everything which 
concerns their cultural development. 
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ANNEX I. Model form of summary 


ITEM 


N.B. In practice, all the items below are la 


I. Labour supply (allowing for power 


used) 
Tols s y he i HS 
Of which: 

Population of working age (minus 

disabledunemployed, groups I and H, 

and persons receiving pensions On 


favourable conditions) - - ++ * 
Employed adults and adolescents uP 
tol6years... ee ee ert 


New distribution of manpower re- 
Sources in the republic (+or -) + + 


Re-allocation of able-bodied popula- 
tions from village to town (+0F -). 


Il. Distribution of labour reserves b; 
type of occupation 
l Employed in public economy : 

Of which: 

(a) Workers and 
State, co-operative and publi 
tutions and organizations - + * 

Totals s p seas 


employees in 
c insti- 


Of whom, registered under labour 
Plan; 

__ (b) Collective farmers, employed 
in the public administration of kolk- 


Por reference purposes 


1. Number of disabled unemployed, 
8roups I and II, of employable age ° 


2. Number of able-bodied unemploy- 
€d drawing pensions on favourable 
erms aaa ngam A se 
Sh Number of workers and employees 
living in villages but working 1° 
towns ee: 
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balance-sheet of labour reserves, for each Union republic 


1964/65 
(draft plan for 
separate years) 


1962 (base) 1963 (planned) 
Total Of which Total Of which Total Of which 
Town Village Town Village Town Village 


ced in the first column 


2. Other workers (craftsmen, not 
members of co-operatives)... + 


3. Day-release students of 16 years 
and older < +--+ +-+se see? 
4, Workers employed in domestic 
and personal, ancillary work . . - 


Of whom: 
(a) Members of workers! and em- 


ployees' families, working in per- 
sonal, ancillary jobs. s+ ee ee 

(b) Members of collective farmers' 
families, working in personal, ancil- 
lary jobs +--+ st ttt 

a Persons employed in house- 
holds of members of workers' and 
employees' families. +.. 


III. Distribution of persons emplo: ed 
in the national econoom; classi- 
fied by branch ofindustry and the 


national economy 


Number employed in the national 
economy (including personal, ancil- 


lary occupations) emi © Sy 2 e 
Of whom: 

In industry eee swe BR 

In construction e «s=: 


In agriculture . Ñ 


i ld and 

ber of pupils 16years old a 

oF renidet invillages but studying 
5 ; re 


in towns + * 


per of students of higher and 
ecialized educational 
employed during 
dustrial training in enter- 
nd organizations in estab- 
shown inthis return 


5. Num 
secondary SP 
establishments, 


practical in 
prises 2! 
lished posts, not 
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Among whom: 


In state enterprises 

In kolkhozes ..... see 

Inpersonal, ancillary employment of 
collective farmers, workers and 
CMPlOVOSS: a: sb io me Be ie 

In sylviculture «6. 2s se ws 

In transport and communications 
(servicing a factory or works). 

In trade, public catering, procure- 
ment and in supplying technical 
materials. . » e sesso 

In other branches of material pro- 
duction . 


In non-productive occupations, such 
as: 


Education, culture and the arts 

Science and science research. . . 

Public health, physical culture and 
social security. . sessa 

Communal housing . ail E te 

Transport, communications (serving 
the community and non-productive 
BRANCHES): . >a s m eminas 

Staffs of state administrative bodies, 
boards of co-operative and public 
organizations, credit and insur- 
ance institutions 


under II. 3 (average annual evalua- 
tion) . e.r’ 

6. Number of students of vocational- 
technical educational establishments 
holding jobs while undergoing indus 

trial training, not show. z 
under II, 1a) 

ate). Ba 


ninthis return 
(average annual estim - 
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ANNEX II. Estimate form of number of workers and employees additionally required and sources 


of supply (in Union republic, ministry, 


ITEM 


1962 (actual) 1963 (planned) 


USSR department) (in thousands) 


1964 (draft plan) 1965 (draft plan) 


N.B. In practice, all the items below are placed in the first column 


Number of workers and employees 
per Union republic (ministry, de- 
partment)... ++ ee eee 


Additional number of workers and 
employees required .... 
Total. i #: 7 se © & 


Of which: 
To augment numbers, to replace 
leavers (leaving for study or military 
service, completing term of labour 
contract, retiring on pension, and as 
result of natural losses) 


Fulfilment of requirements in work- 


ers and employees additionally need- 
Cl: ia ae E 


Dorada sw ea & 


Sources of recruitment 


Persons finishing vocational-tech- 
nical institutes 


Persons finishing secondary gener- 
al-educational schools . 


Persons finishing incomplete sec- 
ondary general-educational schools 


Graduates of higher and secondary 
specialized educational institutes 


Students of VUZy and pupils of sec- 
ondary specialized educational insti- 
tutes, working in established posts . 


Pupils of vocational-technical insti- 
tutes who reveal productive capacity 


during their compulsory training 
period (yearly average) . «= 


Persons working at home or indivi- 
dual farmers ...- a 


Collective farmers released from 
groups of kolkhozes . . - ° e.: 


Soldiers released from military 
service, retired persons, etc. + + 


Shortage 


Proposals for recruitment in other 

Union republics: 

Recruitment organized by workers 
and employers. . +: ° F 

Dispatching of former st 
vocational-technical schools. - 

Population shifts (thousand families 


dents of 


E E N ee ee 


ANNEX III. i i 
TIL. ses of analytical estimate of young persons completing general educational 
schools (ê), per Union republic (in thousands) 


ITEM 


1962 (actual) 


1964/65 (draft plan 


1963 (planned) by year) 
Total Of which Total Of which Total Of which 
Town Village Town Village Town village 


N. B. In p: i i 
ractice, all the items below are placed in the first column 


Finishing grad 
school . . 


e 8 of secondary 


Entering grade 9 of secondary school 


Not continuing education in 
of secondary school E 


Drop-outs from grades 9 and 10 (11) 


Number of young persons who will 

not continue education in secondary 

general educational schools. 
Total. 


Number of above entering: 
Technicums and other secondary 
specialized educational institutes 
(as day-release students) . 
Vocational-technical schools 
Kolkhozes awè 
Work in state institutions, enter- 
prises and organizations . 


Number of young persons completing 


educationin 
\ secondary general edu- 
cational schools . : Pe 


Total 


a. In all enterprises and organizations situated in Union r 
e 


secondary general educational schools and vocational -tenkas territory, however su 
b. Young persons and adolescents who did not work or study ine Schools are distribu 
€ ye; 


work-assignment estimate 


mi 


ar preceding the 


Number of above entering: 
In VUZy (as day-release students) * 
In technicums and other secondar? 
specialized educational institutae 
(as day-release students) and k 5 
Soviet Army... - s= $" 
Inkolkhozes. s «o + + + t (og 
In state institutions, enterprises it 
organizations . . . at & 


Total number of young persons cor 
pleting general educational Bch in 
and liable to be called up to work fg 
state enterprises, institutions ai 
organizations (Þ). . .. +--+ 0 / 


abordinated. Young persons finishing 
e by branch of national economy 
planning year are also included in the 
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ANNEX IV. Draft plan form showing development of general educational schools, for Union 


republic, Ministry of Communications (at beginning of school year) 


1963 (expected 1964/65 (d: 
1962 (actual) 1963 (planned) fulfilment) by Bee ja 
Rural Rural Rural Rural 


ITEM 


Total number of general educational 

Bchosla sero gta 
Of which: 

Eight-year schools. - +--+ * * * 

Secondary schools. +++" * ** 


Out of total number of schools: 


Boarding-schools - + °° 
Extended-day schools ++: "°° 
including board- 


Number of pupils 
ing schools (in thousands). + + 


Of whom: 
In grades 1to4. +++ °° 
In grades 5to8.- +++" * 

Grade 8 pupils . <77! 
Ingrades9toll > +++" * 

Out of total number of pupils (in 

thousands) .--:*°' °° 
Pupils in boarding-schools + + > 
Pupils in extended-day schools and 

@roupa sa we HRT 
Pupils 16 years old and over 
Number of pupils living in hostels 

attached to schools - 
Leavers; 

From grade 8. + °° 


Towns locality Total Towns locality Total Towns locality Total Towns locality Total 


N.B. In practice all the items below are placed in the first column 


Admissions: 
To grade 1 .-. +++ sss 
To grade 9 .- +++ ee 


Total number of grades and sets of 


grades(including grades in boarding- 


schools) . . +--+ ees 
Of which: 
Sets of grades lto4. . 
Sets of grades Sto8... - : 
Grade 8 pupils ... s>s- 
Grades 9toll .- +s + ees 


Average number of pupils in one 
grade .- + . à 


Of whom: 
In 1-4 grade schools . . . . - 
In 5-8 grade schools. . . +++ 
In 9-11 grade schools . . .. 


Number of pupils (in thousands) . 
In first shift . 2. +--+ +++ 
In second shift os 
Of total number of pupils in board- 
ing schools: 

Gradeslto4--- Terne 

Grades 5to8--- +--+ 

Grades 9 to 11 3.8 o a A Ge 


Total number of grades in boarding- 
Schools gia SKF we 5 KS 


Of which: 
Grades Í tof ; sf es erwin se 
Grades 5 $08 . s es mesmis 
Grade 8 pupils TEER 
Grades 9 to 11 .......- 


Total number of pupils in schools 
for young workers and peasants and 
in correspondence schools . . . - 


Of whom: 
Pupils in young workers' schools 
(in thousands). . . . + 
In grades 9 to 11. 
Grade 8leavers..+-+-++- 
Grade 10-11 leavers 


Pupils in rural youth schools (in 
thousands) . +--+ +++ ++ 
Grades 9 to 11 
Grade 8 leavers . 
Grade 10-11 leavers - 


Pupils in correspondence schools 
(in thousands) . Š 
In grades 9 to 11 
Grade 8 leavers . ee ee 
Grade 10-11 leavers... ++ + 


From grades 10 and 11. +" * " 


ANNEX V. Form for estimat 


1964 


ing enrolment of 


At 1 Sept- 


pupils in genera 


At end of school 
DEEP Pe year allowing for 
during 


Percent- Amount year 


Repeaters 


drop-outs during Percent- 


age 


1 educational schools 


At 1 Sept. 


Bit For each year 


of the planning 


Amount period 


ITEM age 
: the first column 


Admitted to grade 1 + * 


In grade 1. gies E š 
Ingrade2. a paos Bh T 
Ingrade 3: no t y 
N grade 4. $ «2 
Ngradesltod---* 1, 
N grade 5... powt” 


Mersiog E E E Ee E ay Gr a 


re laced in 


a 
N.B. In practice, all the items below 


In grade T. 
In grade 8 - 
In grades 5to8.- 


Grade 8 leavers ++ » 


Admitted to grade 9 after finishing 


rade 8. + 
percentage - + ++ ee. wy 
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In grade 9. 

In grade 10 s 
In grades 9 and 10 : 
In grades 1 to 10. 


Grade 10 leavers 
Total. 


In grades 1 to 10 
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ANNEX VI. Form showing calculation of cost of upkeep of schools under heads of expenditure (in roubles) 


TYPE OF EXPENDITURE 


1962 


Planned for 1963 


1-4 5- 


8-10 Total 


1-4 5-7 8-10 Total 


N.B. In practice, all the items below are placed in the first column 


Average annual number of grades . 


Average annual number of grades 
for estimating teachers' salaries 


Calculation of costs per grade. . . 


Number of positions . .....- 


Amount of salaries paid to adminis- 
trative-service and educational 
staff (less savings). ..... , 

Organizational and travelling costs 

Tutorial and other costs (less costs 
of industrial training) j 

Cost of industrial training in grades 


Other forms of payment for teachers 


Salaries of administrative-service 
and educational staff (less savings). 


Total salaries budget. . . . + >- 


Supplements to salaries (5-8%) + * 


Monthly salaries .-.. +. +s es Qed TM sw ae 
Annual salaries . . +. ++ es 
Annual budget for wages - - + - < 
Cost of correcting exercise-books . 
Total cost of teachers' salaries. . 


Other forms of payment for teachers General total ....- + °” 


ee 


a ee Organizational and travelling costs 


Cost for all grades (in roubles 


thousands) 


Educational and other costs. » + * 


Costs of industrial training. +: ' 
Salaries of teaching staff . 


ANNEX VII. Form for an analytical estimate showing additional requirements in ski 
; sk 
and sources of their recruitment (for Union republics, ministries and aoe Foie (8) 


Additional requirements a. al 


Source of additional requirements 
Number of ‘Total To augment To replace Graduates of = 
specialized numbers leavers (b) tional-technical Sf aan oa irene other gouren ialistS 
eee setitutes generi directly in Total poem other 
ITEM Total Institutes €ducation industry Union 
in other Schools republics 
Union 
republics 
N.B. In practice, all the items below are placed in the first column 
WROTE a ion Se Ge Awe ee wie Building-materials industry. , , IV. T . 
f : t SEAMBpOM d g ig ae eet 
T dug sac ee ao bw Other branches of industry . , ` g IE 
mdustry j which; 
Chemical industry (not including IL Construction... .. . , a Rail oes E” 
enterprises in the chemical-phar- II. Agriculture... ,, v. poire eapi 
maceutical industry) . ...... ES . Communicati E E E 
. j ii Of which: O: « n 
Petrochemical industry (including Sovkhozes and other agricultural ie Food and commerce and commerce + + * ' 
rubber technology industry). . . . enterprises and organizations (total) VIL. Other branches of national eco 
Oil extraction industry. ..... Of which: omy . Men ee «mw kh 
een Tractor- and combi > 
Coal-mining industry. . . ...,. mbine-operators, F 
A Motor-vehicle drivers . For reference purposes 
Machine building and metal proces- Other specialized nes 
A workers Tota ear’ 
Bea 6 ide ce ke Sw oS A Kolkhozes (total). . oo 1 number of tractors per Y 
Of which: à PE se h Of which: <i 
Chemifes] and off machinery oon- Pine or- and combine-operators. . Sovkhozes and other state apr gat 
siruchon()\. 6 e in araa otor-vehicle drivers , U eR m tural enterprises and orga?" 
Timber, paper and wood-working Other Specialized workers i tions . . a" 


In kolkhozes. pe” 


industries: » s a» « hali 
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ANNEX VIII. Form for recording changes in the vocational composition of workers as a result 
of mechanization and automation of production (by enterprises, construction sites 


and organizations) 


Appellation of new equipment and 
other technical mechanization and 
automation appliances introduced 


New vocations and specialized 
trades of workers connected with 
servicing the said equipment 


replaced 


Appellation of equipment 


Vocations and special trades left 
free 


Reduction in 
numbers 


Appellation 


ithe planning; pexiod Appellation Number 
1 b re & O . . 
2. € . . . 
3. . au ¢ 3 & * 
Total. i ee . 


ANNEX IX. Form for draft plan fo 


in a Union republic (in t 


ITEM 


In practice, all the items below are lace 


'housands) 


1962 (actual) 


1963 (planned) 


r skilled worker training in vocational-technical schools 


1964/65 (draft plan by year) 


d in the first column 


N.B. In practice, all the items below are placed in tie SES SST 


L Day vocational-technical institutes 

l. Network of day vocational-tech- 

nical institutes at end of year - 
Of which: 

Urban schools. . ©- = 

Rural schools. . ++ °°" 


2. Number of pupil places at end of 
year (in thousands). - + + * °° 7 
Of which: 
rban schools: + + + * 
Rural schools. . + ++ ¢ * ° 


3. Construction and expansion ŢȚ of 
Vocational-technical institutes (in- 
8uguration), number of pupil places 
(in thousands) . cakk 


Of which: 
rban schools. . + °° °° . 
Ural schools» +--+: ** -° 


4. Pupil enrolment carried over at 


Start of planning year + + °° 
Of whom: 
rban schools. . - 
Ural schools. «++ °° 


5. Admissions to vocationaltech™ 
al schools of the republic - 
Of whom: 
Urban Schools (total) - 
For training periods: 
One year e 
Two years 


ic- 


* To be shown for same branche 


s of industry and T 


Three years - +++ * 

Three years and upwards - 
Rural schools (total) - ` 

For training periods: 

One year . + ae te 

Two years 

Three years -rocs 
6. Total admissions of pupils to vo- 
cational-technical schools to be 
trained as skilled workers for enter- 
prises and organizations of other 
Union republics (show separately for 
which republics skilled workers are 
being trained) - - 
pupils graduating from 
hnical schools ina re- 


7, Number of 
vocational-tec 
public (°) ä 
Of whom: 
Urban schools - 
Rural schools - 
f skilled workers finish- 
8. are in yocational-technical 
ing ls who are drafted into enter- 
cele and organizations of other 
Pran republics (show separately re- 
publics into whose enterprises the 
skilled workers are drafted). . . . 
9. Average annual number of pupils 
of whom: 


Urban schools- +--+ +s. 
Rural schools - 


ational economy as those used for the 
rces of their recruitment 


analytical estimate of 


additional requirements in skil 


led workers and sow 
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Il. Evening (shift) vocational-tech- 
nical institutes and evening (shift) 
departments of day vocational-tech- 
nical institutes 


1. Network of evening (shift) voca- 
tional-technical schools at end of 
year (units) . 

Of which: 
Urban schools. ... . 
Rural schools = i « § # % & &. « 


2. Pupil enrolment carried over at 
start of planning year , 
Of whom: 
Urban schools and departments 
Rural schools and departments 
3. Admissions of pupils. 
Of whom: 
Urban schools and departments 
Rural schools and departments 


4. Number of pupils 
Of whom: 

Urban schools and departments 

Rural schools and departments 

5. Average annua 
Of whom: 

Urban schools 

Rural schools 


graduating 


l number of pupils 


and departments 
and departments 
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ANNEX X. List of specializations taught in higher educational establishments of the USSR 


a L E ee 


Index 
No. 


0101 
0102 


0103 
0105 


0106 
0107 
0108 


0201 
0202 


0203 


0204 
0205 


0206 
0207 


0208 


0209 


0301 
0302 
0303 


0304 
0305 
0306 


0307 
0308 
0309 
0310 
0312 


0401 
0402 
0403 


0404 
0405 


0406 
0407 


0408 
0411 


0501 


1. Geology and exploration of mineral deposits 


Geology and prospecting of mineral deposits 
Geological surveying and searching for mineral 
deposits 

Geology and prospecting of oil and gas deposits 
Geophysical methods of searching and pros- 
pecting for mineral deposits 

Geo-chemistry (universities) 

Hydrogeology and engineering geology 
Technology and techniques of prospecting for 
mineral deposits 


2. Exploitation of mineral deposits 


Mine surveying , 

Technology and comprehensive mechanization 
of the underground exploitation of mineral 
deposits 

Technology and comprehensive mechanization 
of the exploitation of peat deposits 
Beneficiation of mineral deposits 

Technology and comprehensive mechanization 
of the exploitation of oil and gas deposits 
Construction of underground structures and pits 
Design and operation of gas and oil pipe-lines, 
gas-holders and oil reservoirs 

Construction of gas and oil Pipe-lines, gas- 
holders and oil reservoirs 

Technology and comprehensive mechanization 
of open-cast working of mineral deposits 


3. Power engineering 

Electric power stations 

Electricity grids and networks 

Electricity supplies for industrial enterprises 
and cities 

Cybernetics of electricity grids 

Thermal electricity power stations 

Water Processing and water-supply system of 
thermal and atomic power stations 
Hydro-power installations 

Industrial thermal power engineering 

Physics of thermal Processes 

Atomic Power stations and installations 
Engineering electro-physics 


4. Metallurgy 


Thermal technolo; 
lurgical furnaces 
Casting of ferrous 
Physical-chemical r 
metallurgical processes 
Physics of metals 
Metallography, equipment and te 
thermal processing of metals 
Pressure-processing of metals 
Metallurgy and technology of welding 


Ey and automation of metal- 


chnology of 


5. Mechanical engineeri 


- ng and instrument 
construction 


Technology of mechanical en 


gineering, metal- 
cutting lathes and tools 


0502 
0503 


0504 
0505 


0506 
0507 
0508 
0509 
0510 


0511 


0512 
0513 
0514 
0515 
0516 
0517 


0518 
0519 


0520 
0521 
0522 


0523 
0524 
0525 
0526 
0527 
0528 
0529 


0530 
0531 
0532 


0533 
0535 
0537 
0541 


0553 
0558 


0561 
0562 


0563 


0601 
0602 


0603 
0604 
0606 
0607 
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Machinery and technology of casting processes 
Machinery and technology of pressure-process- 
ing of metals 

Equipment and technology of welding processes 
Mechanical equipment of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metallurgical works 

Mining machinery and outfits 

Peat-mining machinery and outfits 

Machinery and equipment for oil and gas fields 
Agricultural machinery 

Lifting, hoisting and transportation machinery 
and equipment 

Construction and road-making machinery and 
equipment 

Wagon-building and wagon works 

Motor cars and tractors 

Shipbuilding and ship repairing 

Printing machinery 

Machinery and installations for chemical works 
Machinery and installations for food manufac- 
ture 


Machinery and installations for light and textile 
industries 

Machinery and mechanisms for forestry and 
woodworking industries 

Boiler construction 

Turbine construction 

Machinery and e 
enterprises 
Internal combustion engines 

Ship engines and mechanisms 

Ship power installations 

Locomotive building 

Dynamics and durability of machinery 
Hydraulic machinery and automatic devises 
Refrigeration machinery, compressors and 
installations 
Optical instruments and spectroscopy 
Precision instruments 

Semi-conduct 
eering 
Cinematograph apparatus 
Aircraft construction 
Aircraft engines 


quipment for communication 


or and electro-vacuum engin- 


Hydro-pneumatic automation and hydraulic 
drive 


Hydro-aerodynamics 

Machinery and installations for cellulose pulP 
and paper Production 

Chemical machinery apparatus building 
Mechanical equipment for firms producing 
building materials, products and constructions 
Machinery and technology of the processing ° 
Products and parts from polymer materials 


6. Electronics electrical instrument 
construction and automation 


Electrica] machinery and apparatus 

Electric traction and automation of traction- 
units 

Electric insulation and cable technology 
Semi-conductors and dielectrics 

Automation and telemechanics 

Electronic Physics 


0608 


0609 
0610 
0611 
0612 
0613 
0614 
0615 
0617 
0618 


0619 
0621 


0623 
0626 
0627 
0628 


0629 
0630 


0634 
0635 
0636 
0637 
0638 
0639 


0640 


0701 
0702 
0703 
0704 
0705 
0706 
0708 


0801 
0802 
0803 
0804 
0805 
0806 
0807 
0808 
0809 
0810 


0811 


Mathematical and computing devices and 
appliances 

Gyroscopic instruments and appliances 
Electro-acoustics and ultra-sonic equipment 
Electronic instruments 

Industrial electronics 

Electro-thermal installations 

Lighting engineering and light sources 
Sound engineering , 
Manufacture of aircraft instrumentation 
Electrical equipment for aircraft and motor 
tractors 

Electrical equipment of ships 
Technical operation of aircra 
electrical equipment of aircraft A 
Electro-mechanical equipment for communica- 
tions n 
Information-measuring engineering 
Electronic medical instruments end 
Electrical gearing and automation of in 
installations 

Semi-conductor instruments 
Technology of special materia 
electronics i 
Electrification and automation of m 
operations E 
Automation and comprehensiv 
of metallurgy 

Automation and comprehen 
of machinery building 
Automation of therma 
processes ` 
Automation and comprehensi 
of building construction 
Automation and comprehensiv sien 
of chemical technological aaa rain 
Automation and mechanization paa 
processing and publishing proce’ 


eering and communi 


ft instruments and 


strial 


ls used in 
ining 
mechanization 
sive mechanization 


1] and electric power 
ve mechanization 


e mechanization 


cations 
7. Radio engin 


Radio engineering ns 

tions 
Automatic electrical CE TT adesstind 
Radio communications and bro 
Radio-physics and electronics adio apparatus 
Construction and production of iS equipment 
Technical operation of aircraft r: 


K ications 
Multi-channel electrical commun! 


8. i technology 2 
Chemical tec gy anid processing 


Chemical technology of tbs fuel 
Chemical technology of ba reinga and 
Technology of inorganic SU 
chemical fertilizers 
Chemical technology ° 
elements i 
Technology of elect Ol 
Chemical technology of anie and pe 
Technology of basic SHER 
Synthesis for 
Chemical technology © 
s s duc i tive 
ET of biologically a° 

ic 


f rare and diffused 


al processes 
s materials 
trochemical 


ganic dyestuffs and 


s and synthetic 


compounds stic 
Chemical technology of pla er 
rubber varnishes, paints, 


i 
Chemical technology © 
non-metallic coating 
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Technology of rubber 

Chemical technology of cinematographic-photo- 
graphic materials 

Chemical technology of electronic and vacuum 
materials 

Chemical kinetics and combustion 

Technology of the separation and utilization of 
isotopes 

Basic processes in chemical manufacture and 
the cybernetics of chemistry 

Radiation chemistry 

Technology of the processing of plastics 
Technology of chemicals used for plant protec- 
tion 

Chemical technology of ceramics and refractory 
materials 

Chemical technology of glass and glass-works 
products 

Technology of electro-thermal products 
Technology of artificial fibres 


9. Timber engineering and the technology 
of woodpulp, cellulose and paper 

Timber engineering 

Technology of wood-processing 

Chemical technology of woodpulp 

Chemical technology of cellulose and paper 

manufacture 


10. Technology of food products 


Storage and technology of grain-processing 
Technology of bread-baking, macaroni and 
confectionery production 

Technology of saccharines 

Technology of fermentation processes 
Technology of wine-making 

Technology of fats 

Technology of canning and preserving 
Technology of sub-tropical cultures 
Technology of meat and meat products 
Technology of fish products 

Technology and organization of food services 
Fishing industry 

Ichthyology and fish-breeding 

Technology of milk and dairy produce 
Chemical technology of vitamins and albuminoid 
fermenting preparations 

Veterinary hygiene 


11. Technology of consumer oods industr 


Primary processing of fibrous materials 
Spinning of natural and artificial fibres 
Chemical technology and equi 

y l i 
finishing mills Sent Bt peiie 
Production of knitted goods 
Design and technology of ready 


Technology of poly 
thetic leather i 


ology of leathe 
inting industry 


f w <ti 
Wea oven textile materials 
12, ildi 
Building Construction 
Architecture 
Industri i 
trial and civil construction 
{continued overleaf] 


ANNEX X (continued) 


1203 Hydro-technical construction of river works 
and hydro-electric power stations 

1204 Hydro-technical construction of waterways and 
harbours 

1206 Urban construction 

1207 Manufacture of building components and 
structures 

1208 Gas and heat supply and ventilation 

1209 Water supply and sewerage systems 

1210 Construction of railways and roads, traffic 
engineering 

1211 Motorways 

1212 Bridges and tunnels 

1213 Construction of airports 

1214 Purification of natural water supplies and 
sewage disposal 


13. Geodesy and cartography 


1301 Engineering geodesy 

1302 Astro-geodesy 

1303 Aerophotogeodesy (aerial photographic surveys) 
1304 Cartography 


14, Hydrology and meteorology 
1401 Land hydrology 
1402 Oceanography 
1403 Hydrography 
1404 Meteorology 
1405 Agricultural meteorology 


15. Agriculture and forestry 


1501 Agricultural chemistry and soil science 

1502 Agronomy 

1503 Horticulture, market-gardening and viticulture 
1504 Plant protection 

1505 Sericulture 

1506 Animal husbandry (zootechnics) 

1507 Veterinary medicine 

1508 Land utilization 

1509 Mechanization of agriculture 

1510 Electrification of agriculture 

1511 Hydromelioration 

1512 Forestry 

1513 Mechanization of hydromelioration operations 


16. Transportation 


1601 Locomotives and their maintenance 

1602 Electrification of railway transport 

1603 Automatics, telemechanics and Signalling in 
railway transport 

1604 Operation and maintenance of railways 

1605 Municipal electric transportation 

1606 Maritime navigation 

1607 Inland waterway navigation 

1608 Operation and maintenance of wai 

1609 Motor vehicle transport 

1610 Operation and maintenance of air 
engines 

1611 Operation and maintenance of air transport 

1612 Operation and maintenance of ships' 
installations 


ter transport 


craft and 


Power 
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Operation and maintenance of ships' electrical 
installations 

Mechanization of harbour-loading/unloading 
operations 


17. Economics 


Planning of the national economy 

Planning of industry 

Economics and planning of supplies of technical 
materials 

Economics of labour 

Economics and organization of the mining 
industry 

Economics and organization of the oil and gas 
industries 

Economics and organization of the electric 
power industry 

Economics and organization of metallurgical 
industry 


Economics and organization of the engineering 
industry 


Economics and organization of the chemical 
industry 


Economics and organization of the printing and 
publishing industry 

Economics of the cinematograph industry 
Economics and organization of the consumer 
goods industry 

Economics and organization of agriculture 
Planning in agriculture 

Economics and organization of procurement of 
agricultural Produce 


Economics and organization of the foodstuffs 
industry 

Economics and Organization of the timber 
industry and forestry 

Economics and Organization of the woodworking 
and pulp and paper industry 


; e- 
Peañomies and organization of building constru 
ion 


Economics 
Economics 
Economics 
Economics 
transport 


Economics and organization of air transport 


Economics and organization of communications 
Economics of trade 


International e 


and organization of municipal service 
and organization of railway transpo” 
and organization of water transport 
and organization of motor vehicle 


conomic relations 
Merchandizing of industrial goods 
Merchandizing of food products 
Finance and banking 

Statistics 


A ccountancy 
Organization of 


the mechanized programming 
of economic inf 


ormation 
18. Law 

Jurisprudence 
International relations 


19. Public health and physical culture 
Medical services 


Pediatrics 
Public health 
Stomatology 


Pharmacy . 
Physical culture and athletics 


20. Specializations in universities 
Russian language and literature 

Native language and literature 

Slavonic languages and literature . 
Romance and Germanic languages and litera- 
ture 

Oriental languages and literature 

Classical philology 
Area studies of Eastern 
History A 
Historical and archive studies 
Political economy 
Psychology 

Mathematics 

Mechanics 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Geophysics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Zoology and botany 
Physiology 

Anthropology 

Journalism 

Literary composition 
History of the arts 
Geography 

Biophysics 

Biochemistry 

Economic cybernetics 


i ical and 
21. Specializations in pedagogica 
cultural VUZy 


Russian language an 
Native language and 
of the USSR 
Foreign languages 


frontier countries 


d literature 


literature of peoples 
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2106 
2107 
2108 
2109 
2110 
2111 
2112 
2113 
2114 
2119 
2120 
2121 


Biology 

Geography 

History 

Draughtsmanship and drawing 

Pedagogy and psychology (pre-school) 
Defectology 

Cultural-education work 

Librarianship and bibliography 
Physical education 
Music and singing 
General technical subjects and manual labour 
Pedagogy and teaching methods at primary 
level 


22. Arts 


Piano (organ) 

Orchestral instruments 

Folk instruments 

Singing 

Operatic and symphonic conducting 
Choral direction 

Composition 

Musical theory 

Dramatic theatre and cinema acting 
Musical comedy acting 

Drama production, staging and directing 
Musical theatre production, staging and 
directing 

Ballet production, staging and directing 
Cinema production, staging and directing 
Cinema operation techniques 

Theatrical techniques (staging effects) and 
staging of plays 

History and development of theatre arts 
History and development of cinema arts 
Painting 

Drawing 

Sculpture 

Decorative and applied arts 

Art design and fashioning of products of the 
textile and light industries 

History and theory of figurative art 
Interior decoration and furnishing 
Industrial art 

Monumental and decorative art 


Mathematics 


nt in secondary specialized educational establishments inthe tigsR 


ANNEX XL List of specializations taug 2. Exploitati 
= 2. Exploitation of mineral deposits 


Index 1. Geology and ex Joration of mi 0201 

o, deposits ineral deposits 0202 
0101 Geol d prospecting of pr and gas deposits 030: 

Ding Geer OBY ane Prospecting Of OF fg and explora ens 

0103 et at Prethods of survey: gy 

eophysica. ; h 205 

0104 tion of mineral gepos oil-fields = 0206 

; metho = + eolo; P = 

0105 a and en: ere eineral deposits pa 

0106 ospectin 


Techniques of Pr 
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Mine surveying 
Underground mini 
nin 

deposits 8 of ore and non-metallic 
Open-cast mi 
Exploitation 
Minerals co 
Exploitation 


of peat deposits 
ncentration 


of field deposits 


[continued overleaf] 


ANNEX XI (continued) 


0401 
0402 
0403 
0404 


0405 
0406 
0407 


0408 
0409 


0410 
0411 
0412 
0413 
0414 
0415 

0416 
0417 


Coal beneficiation and briquetting 
Drilling of oil and natural-gas wells 
Exploitation of oil and natural-gas wells 
Construction of mining enterprises 


3. Power engineering 

Electric power stations, networks and grids 
Relay protective and automatic devices of 
electric power grids 

Electrical equipment of industrial enterprises 
and installations 

Electrical equipment of lumber camps 
Electrical equipment of ships 

Assembly of thermal power equipment of 
electric power stations 

Electrical engineering equipment of civilian 
buildings and communal enterprises 

Mining electromechanics 

Boiler house and steam-turbine installations 
Electric thermotechnical measuring 
Technology of water, fuel and lubricating 
materials 

Assembly and exploitation of hydraulic power 
installations 

Thermotechnics of gas-fired furnaces 
Thermotechnical equipment of industrial 
enterprises 

Construction and assembly of electric trans- 
mission lines and sub-stations 

Assembly of electrical equipment of stations 
and sub-stations 

Assembly of electrical equipment of industrial 
enterprises 

Electrical equipment of elevators, warehouses, 
and grain-processing enterprises 
Maintenance and operation of electrical equip- 
ment of ships 

Maintenance and operation of electrical equip- 
ment of inland waterway vessels 


4. Metallurgy 

Blast furnace production 
Productions of steel 
Electrometallurgy of steel and iron alloys 
Metallurgy of rare and heavy non-ferrous 
metals 

Metallurgy of light metals and titanium 
Metallurgy of semi-conductor materials 
Dust-collecting and purification of technological 
and ventilation gases 

Casting of ferrous metals 

Casting of non-ferrous metals and production 

of alloys 

Technology of secondary metals 

Metallography and thermal Processing of metals 
Metal-rolling production 
Powder metallurgy and Production of hard alloys 
Wire, calibrating and cable Production 
Forging and stamping 

Extrusion of non-ferrous metals anda 


lloys 
Agglomeration of ores 
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5. Mechanical engineering and instrument 
construction 


Processing of metals by cutting 

Assembly operation and maintenance of metal- 
working lathes and automatic production-lines 
Metal-working lathes and automatic production- 
lines 

Tool production 

Production of abrasive and diamond-cutting tools 
Forgin and pressing machinery 

Technology of welding production 

Rolling and wire-drawing mills and equipment 
Equipment of metallurgical factories 

Assembly and repair of industrial equipment 
Mining engineering 

Geological prospecting equipment 

Petroleum and natural-gas fields equipment 
Transport and storage of petroleum and natural 
gas 

Agricultural machinery 

Lifting, hoisting and transportation machinery 
Production of stamps and presses 

Road machinery and equipment 

Railway track and railway construction 
machinery 

Railway-wagon building 

Motor-vehicle construction 

Construction of oil and gas pipe-lines, gas- 
holders and oil-tanks 

Casting machinery 

Ship hull construction 

Ship repair 
Machinery and mec 
ships 

Assembly of lifting, hoisting and transportation 
machinery and equipment 

Printing industry equipment 

Chemical engineering 

Oxygen equipment and apparatus 

Equipment for chemical plants and oil and gas 
refineries 

Equipment of coke-chemical plans 


Machinery and mechanisms for transport 
construction 


Tractor building 

Machinery and equipment for the building 
materials industry 
Glassworks machinery and equipment 

Motor cycle construction 

Equipment for wood and pulp works and forest 
chemistry industry 

Machinery and equipment for sugar factories 
and Starch and molasses industries 

Machinery and equipment for the bread-baking: 
macaroni and confectionery industries 
Equipment for elevators, mills and warehouse 


Machinery and equipment for meat industry 
enterprises 


Equipment for the fis 
vessels 
Machinery and e 
enterprises 


hanisms for specialized 


hing industry and fishing 
ce 
quipment for food and commer® 


Machinery and equipment for textile enterprise? 


060; 
0603 


Equipment for artificial fibre plants 
Machinery and equipment for fermentation and 
wine-making plants . i 
Machinery and equipment for sewing factories 
Machinery and equipment for the leather and 
fur industry . 
Machinery and equipment for polymer and film 
materials and synthetic leather plants . 
Machinery and equipment for footwear factories 
Machinery and equipment for wood-processing 
enterprises 

Equipment for timber pr 
enterprises . 
Equipment for timber rafting 

Boiler construction 

Turbine construction _ 

Internal combustion engines 

Ship engines and mechanisms 

= pee er for chemical cleaning and garment- 
dyeing works ; 

Locomotive anginan aE ne 
Building machinery and equip: , 
t and equipment for fat-processing 
enterprises . 

Hydraulic engineering 
Machinery and equipment 
serving factories 
Refrigeration and c 
installation 
Refrigeration industry 
Production of control an 
and instruments 
Production of timing degmes 
Mechanical measuremen 
Production of medical apparatus an 


ocurement and forestry 


for canning and pre- 


ompressor machinery and 


d measuring devices 


d instru- 


ents . 
EAE T and equipment of tobacco factories 


i d maintenance of foodstuff and 
a ae material depots, and mechaniza- 
tion of loading and unloading operations 
Machinery and equipment for dairy industry 
enterprises : ; 
Mechanization of communication enterprises 
Equipment of cinematographic installations 


7 p3 Š 2. s on 
Alvenalt construction 
Aircraft testing 
Operation and m 
aircraft propulsio! 
Aircraft engines i 
Opitest-mechantosl instrumen 
Equipment and technology 
processing of cotton 
Machinery and equipme 
mills 


aintenance of airoraft and 
n devices 


s : 
he preliminary 


t for textile finishing 
n 


Stage equipment uipment 
Geophysical apparatus and metal works ds 
Equipment of non-ferro for knitted goo! 
Machinery and equipmé t aima 
enterprises Wi processing plas 
Equipment of plant t0 
rubber 

ctric 


-ng and ele 
6. Electrical en ineer 
instrument product}? 


Electrical engineering sneering 
Electrical equipment © 
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0603 


0604 
0605 


0606 
0607 
0608 
0609 
0610 
0611 


0612 
0613 


0614 


0615 
0616 


0617 
0618 


0619 
0621 
0622 
0623 
0624 
0625 
0626 
0627 
0628 
0629 
0630 
0631 
0632 
0634 
0635 
0636 
0638 


0639 
0640 


0641 


0642 


0643 


0644 
0645 


0646 
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Equipment manufacture for wire communications 
systems 

Electric instrument production 

Electric equipment for motor vehicles and 
tractors 

Production of cables and wires 

Electric insulation materials and products 
Production of electro-vacuum instruments 
Equipment for production of electro-vacuum 
instruments 

Production of automation and telemechanic 
instruments 

Production of electronic and electrical automation 
appliances 

Electronic computers, instruments and appliances 
Production of tabulating and tabular-analysis 
machines 

Assembly and repair of X-ray and electric medical 
equipment 

Aircraft instruments and automats 

Exploitation of aircraft instruments and electrical 
equipment 

Production of aircraft electrical equipment 
Technical exploitation of ground radio equipment 
for aircraft navigation and landing 

Technical exploitation of aircraft radio 

equipment 

Gyroscopic instruments 

Production of semi-conductor instruments 
Production of electro-thermal installations 
Assembly and adjustment of control and auto- 
matic systems 

Exploitation of automatic appliances in the 

building materials industry 

Exploitation of automatic appliances in 

chemical factories 

Exploitation of automatic appliances in the food 
industry 

Exploitation of automatic appliances in the 

textile and light industries 

Exploitation of automatic and telemechanical 
appliances in oil and gas mains 

Exploitation of automatic appliances in the 

mining industry 

Exploitation of automatic appliances in metal- 
lurgy 

Electric lighting instruments and appliances 
Automation in shipping : 
Automation of thermal processes i 
power stations 
Exploitation of technical ci P 
equipment cinematographic 
Manufacture and exploitation 
medical apparatus 
Electrical apparatus for ey 
Equipment of semi-conduct 
factories 
Equipment of factories 
and components 


n electric 


of radio-electronic 


eryday purposes 
or instrument 


Producing radio parts 


Exploitation and r i 
à epair ; 
analysis machines oF tabulating ana tabular 
lectronic-o ti i 
c 
Exploitation Br a inst 
cellulose-, paper- 


Electric welding $ and pulp-industry 
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0801 
0802 
0803 
0804 
0805 
0806 


0807 
0808 
0809 
0810 
0811 


0812 
0813 


0814 
0815 
0816 
0817 


0818 
0826 
0827 
0828 
0829 
0830 
0831 
0832 


0833 


Exploitation of automatic appliances in the wood- 
working industry 
Fire-fighting engineering and fire protection 


7. Radio engineering and communications 


Radio communications and broadcasting 
Merchant and fishing fleet radio communications 
and radar navigation 

Radio equipment construction 

Production of radio insulators and components 
Television equipment and radio communication 
networks 

Wire communication 

Regional electrical communications and radio 
broadcasting 

Line and cable equipment for communications 
system 

Postal communications 

Radar and radio-location devices 

Radio technical measurements 

Assembly of radio electric equipment in aircraft 
Radio communications and radar navigation of 
inland waterways vessels 

Technology of electro-vacuum and radio-insula- 
tion materials 

Hydrometeorological radar detection devices 
High-frequency communications and telemechan- 
ics of electrical transmission lines 


8. Chemical technology 


Chemical technology of oil and gas 
Technology of coke-chemical production 
Technology of mineral fertilizers and acids 
Technology of glass and glass products 
Technology of electro-chemical products 
Technology of electrodes and electric coal 
products 

Electro-chemical coatings 

Technology of viscous materials 

Technology of refractory materials 
Technology of organic synthesis 

Technology of organic dyes and intermediate 
products 

Synthetic aromatic products 

Chemical technology of synthetic tars and 
plastics 

Technology of varnishes and paints 
Non-metallic protective coatings 
Technology of rubber 

Technology of cinematographic photographic 
materials 

Analytical chemistry 

Technology of ceramics 

Technology of soda products and mineral salts 
Technology of nitrogen compounds 
Technology of electro-thermal Products 
Technology of synthetic rubber 

Technology of plastic products 

Technology of chemical rea 
pure substances 
Technology of artificial fibres 


gents and Specially 
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9. Timber engineering and technology of 
woodpulp, cellulose and paper 


Technology of timber procurement 

Floating of timber 

Furniture production 

Sawmill- and wood-processing industry 
Production of pulp-fibre sheets and pulp- 
plastics 

Production of veneers and plastics 
Production of chemical synthetics from wood 
Hydrolysis and sulphide-alcohol production 
Pulp and paper production 

Processing of paper and cardboard 


10. Technology of food products 

Flour and grain milling 

Storage of grain and grain-processing products 
Bread-baking Production 

Technology and biochemistry of fermenting 
agents 

Technology of saccharines 

Brewing industry 

Technology of wine-making 

Technology of vegetable fats 

Technology of preserving and canning 
Technology of tobacco 

Technology of tea 

Technology of meat and poultry products 
Technology of dairy products 

Synthetic fat Substitutes and processing of fats 
Technology of fish products 

Technology of catering 

Fishing industry 
Ichthyology and fishing 
Catching fish and sea animals 
Confectionery industry 


11. Technolo of consumer goods production 


atm Processing of flax and other bast plant? 
o eiisty processing and sorting of wool 
Bon winding and silk-twisting 

otton-spinning industry 
Weaving industry 
Compressed fibre and felt products manufactur? 
Finishing of fabrics 
Finishing of knitwear 
Garment industry | 
aac of fur and sheepskin articles 

rimary processing of leather raw materials 
Technology of leather 
Technology of furs 
Technology of polymer film material and arti- 
ficial leather 
Technology of leather products 
Knitwear Production 
Dry-cleaning and dyeing of garments | 
Production of toys i 
i pi ag of musical instruments 
Te ciology of raised printing 
Tentinology of non-woven textile materials 
me iology of flat printing 

echnology of brochure- and book-binding 


1127 
1128 
1129 
1130 
1132 
1133 
1134 


1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 
1205 
1206 
1207 


1208 
1209 


1210 
1211 


1212 
1213 


1214 


1215 


1216 
1217 


1218 


1219 
1220 
1221 


1301 
1303 
1304 
1305 
1306 


1401 
1402 
1403 
1404 
1405 


1501 
1502 
1503 
1504 
1505 
1506 
1507 
1508 
1509 
1510 
1512 


Technology of photo-mechanical processes 
Proof-reading of books and newspapers 
Technical editing of books and magazines 
Technology of photography 

Wool-spinning 

Linen-spinning 

Spinning of artificial fibres 


12. Construction 


Architecture : , 
Industrial and civil engineering 
Hydrotechnical construction 
Assembly of industrial furnaces 
Building maintenance . 
Green belt planting in cities and built-up areas 
Production of building units (prefabricated) and 
ferro-concrete structures : 
Manufacture of metal (steel) constructions 
Assembly of metal (steel) and ferro-concrete 
structures jerite 

ion and facili 
i Rn E systems and purification 
of industrial water and sewage , 
Sanitary technical installations in buildings 
Construction of water supply and drainage 
systems and installations i 
Construction and exploitati 
permanent ways 
Construction and expl 


and intrafactory roads i 
Construction and exploitation of motor-roads 


Construction and exploitation of timber 
transport roads 

Construction of tunne. 
railways 
Bridges 
Surveying and const: 
Construction and ex 


13. Geodesy and cartography 


Goedesy 

Cartography 
Aerophotogrammetry 
Aerial photography 
Topography 


14, Hydrology and meteorology 


Hydrology of land 
Oceanology 
Meteorology 
Agrometeorology 
Aerology 


on of railway 


oitation of urban highways 


ls and underground 


and other engineering works 
ruction of railways 
ploitation of airports 


15, Agriculture 


Agronomy 
Horticulture an 
Sericulture 
Zootechnics : 
Hunting and game preservation 
Veterinary medicine 

Land utilization . 
Mechanization of agriculture 
Electrification of agriculture 


Forestry z à 
Irrigation and drainage (hydromelioration) 


d market gardening 
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Mechanization of hydromelioration operations 
Agricultural chemistry 

Protection of plants 

Poultry-breeding 


16. Transportation 


Operation and maintenance of motor transport 
Motor locomotives and their maintenance 
Railway truck maintenance 

Rolling stock of industrial railway transport 
Electromotive railway operations 

Railway power supply and exploitation 
Automation and telemechanics in railway 
transport 

Operation and maintenance of railways 
Operation and maintenance of industrial railway 
transport 

Mechanization of loading operations in transport 
Maintenance, repair and power supply in urban 
electric transportation 

Maritime navigation 

Inland waterways navigation 

Waterway communications 

Operation and maintenance of waterway trans- 
portation 

Dredging operations and navigation of engineering 
vessels 

Maintenance and repair of motor vehicles 

Flight maintenance of aircraft 

Air navigation 

Operation and maintenance of ships' power 
installations 


17. Economics 

Planning in mining enterprises 

Planning in oil and gas industry enterprises 

Planning in metallurgical industry enterprises 

Planning in engineering industry enterprises 

Planning in light industry enterprises 

Planning in food industry enterprises 

Planning in lumber procurement enterprises 

Planning in pulp and paper and wood-working 

industry enterprises 

Planning in building material enterprises 

Planning in building construction 

Planning in community servicing enterprises 

Planning in railway transport 

Planning in water transport 

Planning in com: i i i 

Piannieg in sitnnnclann eae NS 

needs of the population g everyday 

Planning and statistics of food a 

reserves 

Planning in Soviet trade 

ee of industrial goods 
erchandising of food Product 

Merchandising of industrial = d 

products (for Centrosoyuz) goods and food 

Merchandising of books 


Merchandising of animal and fur prod: t 
ucts 


Merchandisin, 
A 8, su 5 
and distribution PY Of technical materials 


State budget 
Finance and 
Currency i 
Statistics 


nd material 
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1728 
1729 
1730 


1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 


1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1739 

1741 

1742 

1743 
1744 


1801 
1802 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


2001 


Accountancy 

Accountancy in trade 

Accountancy and operative techniques in the 
State bank 

Merchandising of linen and other bast plants 
Planning of agricultural production 
Merchandising of agricultural produce 
Mechanization of accounting and calculation 
operations 

Programming of computers 

Planning in chemical industry enterprises 
State insurance 

Budget accounting 
Planning in electric power stations 

Finance and credit for agriculture 
Merchandising of cotton 
Planning in textile industry enterprises 
Accounting in agricultural production 


18. Law 


Law specialization 
Jurisprudence and social security system 
accounting 


19. Public health and physical culture 


Medical aid 

Midwifery 

Medical and laboratory assistants 
Public health-medical-assistant 
Dental technician 

Pharmacy assistant 

Technology of chemical- pharmaceutical 
products and antibiotics 
Production of prosthetic appliances 
Dental mechanics 

Physical culture 

Medical nurse 


20. Education 


Teaching in primary grades of general educa- 
tional schools 
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Pre-school education 

Teaching of drawing and art 
Cultural-educational work 

Librarianship 

Vocational (labour) teaching in grades 5-8 of 
general educational schools: 

Children's nursery training 


21. Arts 


Piano 

Stringed instruments 

Wind and percussion instruments 
Folklore instruments 

Singing 

Choir conducting 

Musical theory 

Ballet dancing 

Circus performing 

Artistic make-up 
Artistic-theatrical props 
Artistic-theatrical costumes 
Theatre lighting techniques 
Theatre stage décor 

Sculpture 

Artistic Painting 

Artistic metalwork 

Decorative woodwork ivory and stone modelling 
Artistic glasswork 

Artistic ceramics 


Fashioning of shoes and artistic fashioning of 
leather 


nenie weaving 
rtistic modellin ‘ issues and 
knitwear g and colouring of tis 
Artistic embroidery and lace-making 


Modelling shd desteni 
esigning of s 
Dramatic acting gning of clothe 


Artistic fashi 
Folk dancing 
Puppet theatre 


Musical comed 
Mod: M4 


oning 


elling and designing of fur articles 
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ANNEX XII. Form for estimating additional requirements in specialists with higher and secondary 


specialized education (per Union republic, state committee, ministry, department of USSR) 
for 19...-19... (in units) i 
Additional demand for specialists (19. ., base year) 
Numbers Groups of Number Specialists available 19.. (first year of the planning period) 19.. (last year of plan) 
of spe- special- of posts Total Including Total To Toreplace Inpartial Total To Toreplace Inpartiel 
cializa- izationsand to be those increase specialists replace- increase specialists replace- 
tions individual replaced employed number lost, ment of number lost, ment of 
special- by in work ofposts graduated praktiki ofposts graduated praktiki 
p 
izations specialists jobs not and and 
included praktiki praktiki 
in list 
aooo ooo 
N.B. Inpractice, all the items herein With higher education . . . +++ With secondary specialized educa- 
o> In practice, ait ee f which: tion sses 
= mn headed Of which: ae ; EEEE E TET 
are placed in the colu indi B roups of specializations and Of which: 
‘Groups of jalizations and indi- y & < Š EREE 
-=roups of specializations individual specializations, for which By groups of specializations and 
Vidual specializations’ there is an additional demand. . .« individual specializations, for which 


there is an additional demand. . . 


wo ESS 


ANNEX XIII. List of posts for specialists with higher or secondary specialized education 

Total number of Of this number: 

specialist posts Posts to be filled by specialists with 
higher education 


Structural sub- 
divisions and posts 


Posts to be filled by specialists with 
secondary specialized education 


Number Listed specialization Number Listed specialization 


Final result... es.. 
Ratio of specialists to total workers 


i f posts for specialists with higher and secondary specialized education by 
ATRL A Eaten re wets nds transport economy (central administration of signals and communications) 
wi 


branch of the rai 
Level of Specialization 


Structural sub-divisions and occupations education of 
specialist 
S 
L STAFF OF ADMINISTRATION AND IT 
SUB-DIVISIONS 
(a) Staff of administration 
ion, his deputies Higher Automation, telemechanics and communications in 


Chief of central administrat railway transport 


and i , à . 
head engineer teie deputies Higher Automation, telemechanics and com 
Chiefs of departments and the railway transport 


Economics and organization of railway transport 


munications in 


" Higher Accountancy 
ead book-keeper À ; 
Higher Automation, telemechani 
r > nics s n 
Chief specialist, senior expert railway transport and communications in 
ior i Higher Automati 
7 i senior inspector ion, telemechan 
Chief engineers, engineers, railway transport žes and communications in 


Radio engineering 
Economics and or 


(e ; ganization of raj 
anes sae tabulating E ee eet 
evices 
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Structural sub-divisions and occupations Level of Specialization 


education of 


specialist 


(b) Work-standards research centre 
Standards research centre 


Chief of centre, deputy-chief engineer, senior 
engineers and engineers 


Technicians 


(c) Signals and communications service of 


the railway administration 


Chief of service, his deputy and chief 
engineer 


Heads of departments, senior engineers and 
engineers 


Travelling inspector for automation, 
telemechanics and communications 


Senior surveyor, surveyor 
Technicians 


(d) Signals and communications section 


of the railway department 


Chief of section and his deputy 


Senior engineers and engineers 


Technicians 


I. LINE ORGANIZATIONS AND 
INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 


(a) Signals and communications divisions 


Chief of division, his deputy and chief 
engineers 


Assistant chief of division - executive staff 
Head book-keeper 


Head book-keeper, senior book-keeper, 
ranking with head book-keeper 


Head of telegraph-telephone office 
Servicing railways administration 


Head of mechanized ‘ramp! 


Foreman of mechanized ‘ramp! 


Chief engineer and engineers 


Senior electrical engineers 


Electrical engineers 


Economist 


Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 


Higher 


Higher 


Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 
Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 


Secondary 
Secondary 


Higher or 
secondary 


Secondary 


Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 


Higher or 
Secondary 


Seconda ry 


Higher 


Automation, telemechanics and communications 


Automation and telemechanics in railway transport 
Wire communications 


Automation, telemechanics and communications 


Automation, telemechanics and communications 
Radio communicationg and radio broadcasting 


Economics and planning of technical material 
supplies 


Economics and organization of railway transport 


Automation, telemechanicg and communications 


Automation, telemechanics and communications 
Wire communications 


Automation, telemechanics and communications 


Automation, telemechanics and communications 
Automation al 


x nd telemechanics 
Wire commu 


nications 


A i "i È 
utomation, telemechanics and communications 


Aut i : 
omation, telemechanics and communications 
Wire communications 


Accountancy 
Wire communications 


Automation, telemechani 


Automatio; 
Wire com 


cs and communications 


m and telemechanicg 
munications 


Aut i 
cia telemechanics and communications 
adi : . i 
° communications and radio broadcasting 
Automation, telemecha 
Radio 


: nics and communications 
communications 


and radio broadcasting 
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Structural sub-divisions and occupations Level of Specialization 


Senior evaluator 
Evaluators 


Senior technicians, technicians 


(b) Mobile electrical engineering laboratories 
for signals and communications 


Chief of laboratory 
Senior engineers and engineers 


Technicians, electrical engineers 


(c) Mobile electrical engineering works and 
workshops 
Chief of works (group I workshops) 


Deputy-chief of works (group I workshops) 


Chief engineer and engineers 
Chief of remaining groups of workshops 


Chief of the technical production section 
of the works 


Heads of shops and foremen 


Head mechanic, head technologist 


Head book-keeper 
Engineer-economist 


Job evaluators 


L.J trust 
(f) Works of the Transsignalsvyazzavody tru 


Chief of works and head engineer 


Deputy-chief of works 


A ies 
Chiefs of departments and mar meee 
(technical production planning, satne eiA 
and specialist staff, technical sup Sane 
designing, technical material supP. 
Sales) 


ials supply 
Deputy-chief of technical materials sup] 


department and sales 


education of 
specialist 


Higher 


Secondary 


Secondary 


Higher 
Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 
Higher 


Higher 
Secondary 


Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 


Secondary 
Higher 


Secondary 


Higher 


Higher 


Higher 


Secondary 


Automation, telemechanics and communications 
Economics and organization of railway transport 
Radio communications and radio broadcasting 


Automation, telemechanics and communications 
Planning in railway transport 
Wire communications 


Automation and telemechanics 
Wire communications 


Automation, telemechanics and communications 
Automation, telemechanics and communications 


Automation and telemechanics 
Wire communications 


Automation, telemechanics and communications 


Technology of machinery construction, metal-cutting 
lathes and tools 

Automation telemechanics and communications 
Automation and telemechanics 


Automation, telemechanics and communications 


Processing of metals by cutting 

Technology of machine construction, metal-cutting 
lathes and tools 

Accountancy 

Economics and organization of railway transport 


Planning in railway transport 
Automation and telemechanics 


Automation and telemechanics 

Technology of machine construction, metal-cutting 
lathes and tools 

Automation, telemechanics and communications 


Economics and planning of tech 
supplies 
Automation, telemechanics and communications 


nical material 


Economies and plannin, 
supplies 

Automation and telemechanicg 

Technology of machin 
lathes and tools 


of technical material 


© construction, metal 


y transport 


aanere, machine-building 
Economics of labour 
Merchandizi, 
A r 
A a 8, Supplies of technical materials and 
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Dennen es... 


Structural sub-divisions and occupations raver g Specialization 
specialist 
Head mechanic Higher Technology of machine construction, metal-cutting 
lathes and tools 
Chief power engineer Higher Electric power supply of industrial enterprises and 
cities 
Chief designer Higher Automation and telemechanics 
Head metallurgist Higher Casting of ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
F i Automation and telemechanics 
i hop and his deput; Higher z Pn 
Chief of assembly shop PAS Automation, telemechanics and communications 
Chief of assembly-line shop and of Higher Automation, telemechanics and communications 
communications equipment, and their 
deputies 
F ; Higher Casting of ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
Chief of casting shop 
Deputy-chief of casting shop Secondary Casting of ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
i Higher Machinery and technology of pressure-processing 
Head of blacksmith shop simae 
Deputy-chief of blacksmith shop Secondary Forging and stamping 
Chiefs of machine, tool, procurement Higher Technology of machine construction, metal-cutting 
and mechanical repair shops lathes and tools 
Deputy-chiefs of above shops Secondary Processing of metals by cutting 
Chief of coatings shop Secondary Technology of electro-chemical products 
Technology of inorganic substances 
Chief of building repairs shop and his Secondary Industrial and civil building construction 
deputy 
Senior dispatchers Higher Automation and telemechanics 
Automation, telemechanics and communications 
Dispatchers Secondary Automation, telemechanics and communications 
Head book-keeper Higher or Accountancy 
secondary 
Deputy-head book-keeper, senior book- Secondary Accountancy 
keeper 
Chief engineers and engineers Higher eette supplies of industrial enterprises and 
a of erroa and non-ferrous metals 
Ogy of machine i -cutting 
lathes and iaoa construction, metal 
Radio engineering 
Machiner: ing of 
reits and technology of pressure-processing 
Industria] iyi re 
Ec al and civil building construction 
‘onomics and organization of hinery building 
industry machinery 
Economi ERNA 
Maine and Organization of railway transport 
Aut ry and technology of casting works 
Omation and telemechani s 
Electrical engineeri - ‘ nt 
conomics a ering communications equipme 
supplies” Planning of technical material 
conomics of labour 
Senior technological engineers, technological Higher Tech i 
engineers, senior design engineers, design e machinery construction, metal-cuttin8 
engineers nd tools 


Machi 
tnery and technology of casting production 
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Structural sub-divisions and occupations 


Level of 
education of 
specialist 


Specialization 


ne 


technological 


Senior technological engineers, É 
rs, design 


engineers, senior design enginee 
engineers (continued) 


Senior economic engineers and economic 
engineers 


ME technological technicia 
echnicians, design technicians, senior 


nicians and technicians 


tech- 


Senior commodity experts and commodity 


experts 


Chiefs of laboratories, senior engineers 


and engineers 


P - and 
Senior laboratory assistants in works= an 


Shop-laboratories 


isory) 
Senior foremen and foremen (supervisory 


Job evaluators 


ns, technological 


Higher 


Higher 


Secondary 


Secondary 


Higher 


Secondary 


Secondary 


Secondary 


Secondary 


Machinery and technology of pressure-processing 
of metals 

Automation and telemechanics 

Automation, telemechanics and communications 

Electricity supplies for industrial enterprises and 
cities 

Technology of inorganic substances 

Technology of electro-chemical products 


Economics and organization of railway transport 

Economics and organization of machinery construction 
industry 

Economics of labour 


Processing of metals by cutting 

Casting of ferrous metals 

Forging and stamping 

Manufacture of automation and telemechanical 
equipment 

Planning in railway transport 

Planning in communications enterprises 


Merchandizing, technical material supplies and sales 


Technology of inorganic substances 

Automation and telemechanics 

Technology of electrochemical products 

Automation, telemechanics and communications 

Casting of ferrous and non-ferrous metals 

Technology of machinery construction, metal-cutting 
lathes and tools 

Radio engineering 


Technology of inorganic substances 
Production of automation and telemechanical 


apparatus 


Casting of ferrous metals 

Production of automation and telemechanical 
equipment 

Technology of electrochemical products 

Welding production 

Technology of inorganic substances 

Tool production 

Technology of paints and varnishes 

Electrical equipment of industrial enterprises and 
installations 

Industrial and civil building constructions 

Technical operation and repair of motor vehicle 
transport 

Forging and stamping 


Planning in railway transport 


Processing Oh ele by cue ie 
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ANNEX XV. Model form for estimating the number of pupils, classes, teachers and supervisor-teachers 
in general education schools 


School year 19../19.. 


School year... (first year School year... (last year 
base yea f pli 
EM ( year) of plan) of plan) 
Total Towns Villages Total Towns Villages Total Towns Villages 


N.B. In practice, all the items below are placed in the first column 


A. Number of pupils in general edu- 
cation schools for all types. . . 


Grades Lio s oa eo fe x 

Of which: 
Graded, a 
Grader s weas 
Ga Says & om EAA Oo wee 
GAMO a a hy a! GR i 
Grades 5 to 8 

Of which: 
Grade 5 rae 
Grab O 4 wy we eR ee He 
Krade T a noe & -e w os ros 4 
Grade 8 


Grades 9 and 10 . 
Of which: 

Grade 9 

Grade 10 


Composition 


1. Primary, eight-year and second- 
ary schools (not including board- 
ing-schools, extended day-care 
schools, schools for young indus- 
tiral workers) 


Gradeslto4... 
Of which: 
Grade 1, etc. 


2. Boarding-schools 


Gradelto4 .. 
Of which: 
Grade 1, etc. 


3. Extended day-care schools . 


Grade 1 to 4 
Of which: 
Grade 1, etc. 


4. Schools for young industrial work- 
ers . 


Grades 1 to 4 
Of which: 
Grade 1, etc. 


5. Schools 


for young agricultural 
workers k% 


Grades 1 to 4 
Of which: 
Grade 1, ete. 


B. Number of classes and one-teach- 
er classes per week in forms in 
general educational schools. 


Grades | to 4 


Of which: 
Grade 1, ete. é ¿> 


Composition 


1. Primary, eight-year and second- 
ary schools (not including board- 
ing-schools, extended day-care 
schools, schools for young work- 


ers and peasants) . ..... 

Of which: 
Gradeslto4...... 

Of which: 


Grade 1, etc. . 
2. Boarding-schools 


Graden i tot acosa 
Of which: 
Grade 1, ett s s « és 


3. Extended day-care schools . 


Grades lto4... 
Of which: 
Grade 1, etc. 


4. Schools for young industrial work- 
d « 5 xs 


Grades 1 to 4 
Of which: 
Grade 1, etc. 


5. Schools for young agricultural 
workers ... n` be 


Grades 1to4 . 
Of which: 
Grade 1, etc. 


C. Average number of pupils per 
grade in all types of general edu- 
cational schools. . . ce eee 

Grades 1to4 . 

Grades 5to8 . 

Grades 9 and 10. 


1, 


Primary, eight-year and second- 
ary schools (not including board- 
ing-schools, extended day-care 
schools, schools for young work- 
ers and peasants) . 

Grades 1 to 4 

Grades 5 to 8 

Grades 9 to 11 


2. Boarding-schools 


Grades 1 to 4 
Grades 5 to 8 . 
Grades 9 and 10 < 
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3. Extended day-care schools - 


Grades 1to4 . E a E 
AE E MEE E. 
Grades 9 and 10 . 


4. Schools for young industrial work- 
ers .. 5 


Grades 1 to 4 
Grades 5 to 8 . 
Grades 9 and 10 . 


5. Schools for young agricultural 
workers EEE “eC 


D. Number of teachers and super- 
visor-teachers (including princi- 
als and assistant_ principals 


Grades 1 to 4 er 


Having attended: 
Higher educational establishments 
Higher teacher-training schools 


or equivalent level. . . + + 
Secondary teacher-training 
schools . 


Grades 5:68). 6 <x 
Having attended: 
Higher educational establishments 
Higher teacher-training schools 
or equivalent level. . . + ' 


Secondary teacher-training 
schools . 


Composition: 


+ Primary, eight-year and second- 
ary schools (not including board- 
mg-schools, extended day-care 
Schools, schools for young work- 
ers and peasants) S 

Grades 1 to4 


Having attended: 
Higher educational establishments, 
BiG E O rear By Cae at 


2. Boarding-schools 
Of which: 
Teachers . 


Grades 1 to 4 


Having attended: ts 
Higher educational establishments, 
cae Sia 


Supervisor-teachers : 
Grades 1 to4 


Having attended: 


Higher educational establishme” 


tS, 
CRC AST a 


ANNEX XV (continued) 


3. Extended day-care schools - - 


Of which: 
Teachers . 


Grades itogin o no ders 
Having attended: 
Higher educational establishments, 
o Gd E A Fee aa 
Supervisor-teachers - - °° 0 


Grades Liat s e sp pnt 
Having attended: 
Higher educational establishments, 
ME Bot oe E OR 


ANN form for e 
EX XVI. Model fo * qucational ae 


stimating t 
hoo: 


Annexes 


4. Schools for young industrial work- 
Ais) sak Foe 


Teachers «<3 He ee 


Grades lto4-.-+ +++: 
Having attended: 

Higher educational establishments, 

etc. b% be ae eee 


olute demand for teach 


b 
noe Year pees 


is for school 


5. Schools for young agricultural 
workers .-- +--+ eee 


Teachers . 


Grades lto4....+ + +e e- 
Having attended: 
Higher educational establishments, 
Eli: sks We wt te x 


ers and supervis or-teachers 


m general Total ` Average Number Absolute Of which: 
G ber Average ME number work- super- demand Higher ‘Subjects Second, subjects 
rade Number Average Num number une sianie load per visor- foe oe ase 
e 
Eroups of pupils number ° gai. oE lessons of AREY lessons teacher Parn tS sach Y EANA 
at begin- of pupils clas: per class er eek. per week per week per class sere ropes 
i ss er visor- ized 
ning of per cla per week iven the AAA dea 
Sanoo as per um divisions 
aan curriculum Of classes 
into groups 


N.B. In practice, all the items belo 
headed ‘Grade groups” 
and secondary schools, TG 
boarding-schools and exten 
day-care schools 
Grades 1 to4 «+ 
Grades 5 to 8 - + 
Grades 9 and 10 - 
Grades 1 to 10- 
Total. «4 * * 


A. 


ware laced i 


i ls for youn; 
hers in schoo: 


Grade 
Grades 
Grades 9 an 


n the first column 


workers and peasants 


gs 1to4 
5to8. 
dio. 


Grades 1 to 10. 
Total . 


Teachers, total 


C. Supervisor-teachers inboa 
schools and extended d 
schools 


rding- 
ay-care 


Boarding-schools 
Grades 1 to 7 
Grades 8 to 10. 

s Boarding-schools, total 
EF denis day-care schools 
me im grades 1 to 4 
roups in grades í 

5 
Rotat TA 


Supervisor- 
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ANNEX XVI. Model form for estimating additional demand for teaching staff in general educational 
schools, including schools for young workers and peasants 


Number available at School year (first year School year (last year 
beginning of school year of plan) of plan) 
(base year) 
a Total Teachers Super- Total Teachers Super- F** Total Teachers Super- 
ITEM (3) u u By ape: 
visor- visor- PY 
teachers teachers > teachers 


N.B. In practice, all the items below are placed in the first column 


A. Grades 1 to 4 B. Grades 5 to 10 C. Total for grades 1 to 10 

1. Absolute demand for teachers and 1, Absolute demand for teachers and 1, Absolute demand 
supervisor-teachers at beginning supervisor-teachers at beginning 2. Total additional demand 
of school year of school year 

2. Additional demand due toincrease 2. Additional demand due toincrease 


in population in population 
3. Additional demand to compensate 3. Additional demand to compensate 
for withdrawals for withdrawals 
4. Total additional demand 4. Total additional demand 
A a Ee i Nt te en Ee SE 


a, The total additional demand for teachers is shown as a total figure. Details of specializations are given in an 
annex to the form 


ANNEX XVIII. Model form for estimating additional requirements in specialists, classified by individual branch 
of national economy (Base year: 1963) 


ee SeeeeeeeeeeeSSeSeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeSeS 


ITEM 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
Number of workers, 100 105 110 115 120 
technicians and em- 

ployees (in thousands) 

Percentage of special- 9.6 98 10.0 10.4 10.8 11.2 116 120 124 128 132 136 14-0 
ists in relation to all 

workers 


Number of posts to 9600 10300 11000 11960 
be filled by special- 
ists (in units) 


12960 14000 15080 16200 17360 18560 19800 21000 22400 


Of whom: 
Specialists with 2600 2800 2000 3300 3600 3900 4200 4500 4800 5100 5400 5700 6000 
higher education 
Specialists with 7000 7500 8000 8600 9360 10100 10880 11700 12560 13460 14400 15380 16 400 
secondary special- 


ized education 


Additional requirement 

in specialists with higher 

education (in units) 

(a) To cover increased 200 200 300 
number of posts 

(b) To replace workers 
lost (assuming 3% 
annually) 

Total 278 


a eee ee E L_, WW 
278 284 390 400 408 417 %26 735 ma z3 m2 “l 


300 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 30o 


78 84 90 100 108 117 126 135 144 153 162 


Sub-division by groups 
of specialists 


Additional requirements 
in specialists with second- 
ary specialized education 
(in units) 
(a) To cover increased 
number of posts Rok ii S60 wy 
(b) To replace workers 
lost (assuming 3% 
annually) 
Total Tio 73 


740 780 820 860 900 940 980 
210 225 ag 


260 280 300 326 350 377 400 430 


Sub-division by groups 
of specialists 


eee 
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ANNEX XIX. Model form of dra 


specialized educational esta 


Annexes 


ft plan of admission and graduation of pupils by higher and secondary 
blishments (for use by Union republics, ministries and USSR departments) 


o Immm 


1964/65 (draft plan for each year) 


ITEM 1962 (base) 1963 
Total Establishments Plan Expected fulfilment Total Establishments 
Day Eve- Corres- Total Establishments Total Establishments Day tuition Eve- Corres- 
iti i dence i 
i = m Day Eve- Corres- Day Eve- Corres- Total Ofwhom Me  Pondence 
tuition c tuition ning pondence tuition ning  pondence mom tlon ‘counees 
tuition courses tuition courses second- 
ary 
school (#) 


N.B. In practice, all the items below are placed in the first column 


Admissions to higher educational 


establishments -+**' ' * 
Of which: 

For each group of S < 

with breakdown by Spec? 

within each group (®) + +- 


pecializations, 
alizations 


Of which: 
For each group of specializations, 
with breakdown by specializations 
within each group () ae ae We ae oe 
Admissions to secondary special- 
ized educational establishments . . 
Of which: 


with breakdown by specializations 
within each group(®)....... 


Graduations from secondary spe- 

cialized educational establishments 
Of which: 

For each group of specializations, 

with breakdown by specializations 


within each group(®).... +. += 


Graduation from higher educational 
establishments «++ * * * 7 ' 


figures of admissio 
hin eac! 


For each group of specializations, 


ecialized educational establishments of day-release students 


ns to secondary SP ‘ à 
quire confirmation by the USSR Council of Ministers 


h group does not ret 


a. Refers only to index 
b. Breakdown by specializations wit 
NOTE 
For submission by councils of 
Union republic and republican m 


indices for the educational establis blics 
department and showing allocation by Union = 


lics in respect of educational establishments subordinated to 
ts. Ministries, state councils and USSR departments submit 
rol, as a whole, per ministry, state committee, USSR 


of Union repub 
artment 
their cont! 


ministers 
jnistries and dep 
hments under 


showing number of students and pupils in higher and secondary 
ANNEX XX. Model form of draft plan gtablishments per Union republic, ministry and USSR department (in units) 
* na: 


ari ducatio) 
specialized e 
p 1962 (base) 1963 1964/65 (draft plan for 
Plan Expected fulfilment Cach year) 


ITEM 
n the first column 


e placed i 
N.B. Jn practice, all the items below 2r 


pupilsin secondary specialized edu- 
cational establishments. . . ... 


Students in higher educational estab- 


lishments. . + °° 


of whom: 
Day students «© + +e et ete 
Evening etidents > «s sa wa 
pondence course students. . 


Of whom: th torts 


Day students .- °°‘ "ga 
Evening students. - Corres 


a nts. * 
Correspondence course stude 
republics, as a whole for each republic, and showing separately 


N nion iali z 
OTE of UI dary specialized education and other ministries (departments) 
s 


ils of d secon! r 
unci an it index items 2s a whole for each USSR ministry or depart: 
y rtment, 


ittees 
of republics. USSR minis? ublics 
showing allocation by Union "eP 
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ents submi! 
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ANNEX XXI. Report of higher educational establishments for 19.. school year (3) 


x ig 
-ti i i 1 establishments and factory 
me and address) . . To be sent by day-time and evening educationa 
pe ant higher technical institutes (VTUZy) on 10 July and by correspondence courses 
Educational establishment ... . on 5 August to: 


Ministry (department) ...... 1. Their superior body. 


2. The statistical administration of the locality where the establishment is 
Address of educational establish- situated: 
MUCH UGS Png 2.3 hw Ale 3. The ministry (committee) of higher and secondary specialized education 
of the Union republic (only by institutes of other departments). 
For mechanical processing 
12345 


I. Changes in numbers of students for past scholastic year (?) 


COURSE Number Numberof Of whom 


Number of Of whom: sree? Number Number of According to curriculum _ 
©) Toe a e re om TE Worked. 
dentsat sions From From Yholeft  tomake Toother Toother com- who scholas- bined prac- mene 
startof during other other Seeing BEC educa- forms pleting sub- ticyear, ‘training tical osts as 
scholas=report Sauca~ forms aerea EDERA nt oA Spenge. altea jlesedrang- Wiin neadish pona 
tic year period tional of tui- Perio estab- ingin oftrain- diploma fers tọ Workin SR earners 
estab- tion in lish- the edu- ingin thesis next prpHNES WOE 
lish- the edu- ments cational the or sat course tion 
ments cational estab- report state (columns 
establish- lish- period exam- 1 2-5,9 
ments ments and ination and 10) 
Present- but were 
ed given 
diploma poor 
thesis marks 
or sat and also 
for those 
state whodid 
exam- not appear 
inations to present 
diploma 
thesis or 
sit for 
state exam- 
ination on 
due date 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 u 12 13 4 
N.B. In practice, in section „all the items below are placed 
in the first column headed ‘Course! 
Course 1(1) .., fs tre ede y Gaunes A (Ak an a ee Year of graduation (7) Cn 
Course O(I ee aa peel COUR Be SUE) arte anh ola Ge hes 
Contae (A) ds s we os pet as ey Gousse (6) a 2 SRE n + mc Total (lines 1 to 7) (8)... + ° 


II. Results of examinations held during school year (b) 


COURSE Number of students Obwhon NamBerat 
c 
(2) At start 


Results of examinations að 
han Obbiged Attended Sat for ex- Have Have eds Trans- Condi- Kept Com- Pea 
deanineetee eae oen atona obtained obtained Marksit ferredto tionally back for pleted examin® 
eas ination ce in all sub- excel- ' excel- ösen Mi next trans- asecond theoret- tions 

SR y jects ofthe lent' in lent! and ti course ferred year ical ` 
se Subjects session their ‘good' or Hons on but under studies 
curriculum marks ' good' only popar obligation and are 
in their a to make allowed 
marks subjects up aca- to present 
demic diploma 
arrears thesis or 
sit for 
examina- 
tions 
= x a ul 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
N.B. In practice, in section II, all the items below are placed 
in the first column headed ' Course’ 
Geurse TI fe Se ao wey ones tfia) CEES ae S oe TOR Total (lines 9 to WR aes * 
G@ouree 210) y ea Sora eas Sac Pd Be aes toe ars a Oe Of this number 
Course BUTT) ar on vel a urse 6 (14) , 


on 
T Have combined tuition with work 


Production L6} s 4... 4+ %** 
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Annexes 


ANNEX XXI (continued) 
Se SR ee Se er ee ee ee 


Ill. Results of production work done by students during the past school year 


Number of students who combined tuition with | Number of students 
workin production during scholastic year who did practical 
production work 


Number of students who 
worked in established 


Total First-year students posts as wage-earners 
ITEM (b) only 
27 28 29 30 


N.B. In practice, in section II, all the items below are placed 


in the first column 


Total number (lines 18 to 24) (17) apprenticeship in a selected or ization courses in higher educa- 
kindred specialization, with, in tional establishments and univer- 
Of'this number senior courses, compulsory in- sities with a large cycle of theo- 
(a) Tuition combined with production dustrial yon or work during PAREA spons ana pya range 
4 z i one year ERKE SAE oratory wor: 

pata Rise deem ps (e) Painon in medical institutes for (g) Tuition combined with work or 
months in senior courses (18) persons with secondary medical industrial practice during one 

(b) Tuition combined with production education and two years workas year inhigher pedagogical, medi- 
work during one year in junior and specialized probationer, combin- cal, law and literary institutes, 
pee sec ng oney! onoi (Ao) ing studies with specialized work art academies and also in special- 

(c) Tithe rin senio. wh peninta in first two courses te ane ization universities to which are 
on combined wit pr ad (f) Tuition in courses 1, 2 and 3, admitted only persons who have 

Work in specializations connec combined with specialized work done not less than two years! work 
with seasonal nature work (20) - during one year in senior special- in a probationary capacity (24) . 


(d) Tuition where students have done 


at least two years! industrial 
A correspondence, VTUZy 


a. Indicate category of instruction: day, evenin, 
» See explanatory note 


; ns 
©: Figures in parentheses indicate numbers of colum: 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


1 1 establishments separately for day-time, evening and corres- 


i ationa. 
led by higher educ 's higher technical institute (VTUZ). Accelerated training groups 


r tuition ina factory 
ipal departments. 
g in preparatory departments (courses). 


The report is to be compi 
Pondence course tuition and fo 
will be shown along with princ 


clude pupils studyin, 


aes report will not e students from the start of the school year up to 1 July or, in the case 


ugust. Column 1 'Number of students at start of scholastic year' 


of cor ce course in f la 3-NK, both as a total figure and for each separate course; if the 
shows a eter of students included tn toy with the analogous figures in formula 3-NK, an explanation of this 
figures for number of students -alumn 5 'Number of students who left during pepore period will include data 
should be given in the report form. ae educational establishment for different reasons, including those rejected 
on the number of students who left mn 26); column 11 'Number of students at end of scholastic year, less trans- 
during the examination session (sore of students as at end of scholastic year. Figures in columns 1 plus those in 
fers to next course! shows the ae Jandi should provide a figure equal to that shown in column 11. 
column 2, minus those in columns 9, _department students who, according to the curriculum, have, in the course 
a ber of day rk in production; columns 13 and 14 show the number of advanced 


Column 12 will show the num aN ith wo z i 
Of the scholastic year, combine! andalso those who worked during the scholastic year in established 


Students who have done practical 
Posts and were paid wages W i 
Edueational establishments (pedaB08 


3 bers of 
* Secti anges in num 
ction I shows the chang stitutes, up to 1 A 


edical, musical, etc.) whose curricula provide for teaching, instead 


£ 13 'Did practical production work' the number of student 

ae in column 13. age met ' p s who took 
of industrial practice, will Caen 13 opposite the vate ape a should tally with the total figures shown 
Practice teaching. The figures 1 14 should tally with those 1 F 

in column 29 and those in CO 


mn ; _ 
1 of the examination held during the scholastic year. Day 


; the results 0 iculars only of th 5 -time and evenin 
` Section II presents a picture at show in section IT edhe ra e) a vail lal of the spring examinations cate 
educational establishments ‘ea will showthe results for she who e scholastic year, i.e: irrespective of the dat 

es 


institu 
Correspondence course institute 
the exam} 


when students sat for 

The figures incolumn 1y aa or they may be 
have been included in column 1 of the 
in column 17 will equal the es 
in these columns because § 
therefore been given marks 


students duri 
a production work done by ing the past scholastic year' will be completed EN 
y 


* Section III ' Results 
continued overleag 
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ANNEX XXI (continued) 

= Fach schon isha cache ccs e Beebe mange ea Stereo ote ee 
day departments of higher educational establishments. Institutes must, when showing the distribution of eee oT 
type of tuition received be guided by Order No. 241 of the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Specialized Educati 


of the USSR, dated 14 August 1961, on 'the classification of specializations in higher educational establishments by 
type and period of tuition’. 


If curricula make provision for practice teaching (in place of industrial training), higher educational ae haemo 
will show in column 29 the number of students who have in the course of the scholastic year done practice teaching: 


Rector 


a 7 ee 


ANNEX XXII. Report of a technicum and other secondary specialized educational establishments 
(as at beginning of 19../.. school year) 


ee eee ee ee 


Addressee Report is compiled as of 1 October and sent not later than 5 October to: 
(name and address) 1. The local statistical administration. ioh 

Exact name of educational establish- 2. The ministry (committee) of higher and secondary specialized educatio: 
ment of the Union republic. | . f 

Sovnarkhoz, ministry (department) 3. Establishments not forming part of the system of the USSR Ministry a 


Higher and Secondary Specialized Education, to their superior body. 
Postal address of educational estab- 


lishment 
Date on which the report is sent 


For mechanized processing 
TEEN 


I. Distribution of pupils by course and specialization at 1 October 19. . (*) 


Departments, specializations as per List Number 
current list 


Number graduated 
Courses Total Of whom 


ed to 
number of of admis- number females Num 
IEM wv vw à 


special- sions under in all Number i 
izations plan 


courses graduated 


om 

total (b) (total 2-7) teom from 1/9 8 
1/1/19.. 1/10/19.. io 
to to 1/1719 
1/1/19.. 1/1/19.. 

1 234 5 6 7 8 9 10 n 2 


1. Principal departments 


i m 
builders, sovkhozes, kolkhozes (c) Pupils receiving a grant fro 
Saas RR me me ee and other bodies incompliance scholarship fund (03) 


‘ with resolution of USSR Coun- (d) Pupils receiving a grant fror 
ETFI niss . cil of Ministers dated 18 Sep- enterprises, builders, on 
cael FSGS ae yer ae far ogy tember 1959 (01) (°) khozes, kolkhozes and oth 
2. Groups of secondary school © Sepeetens (02) bodies (04) 
leavers 
<3 Ia. Further information concerning admissions 


i Beemer a e Total Of which =e 
es BiG GR Six hes es ie 
bee ea oe ee Principal Groups of 8° ore 


Total i $$ oe ary 
General total (1+2) 


aey applications received 
Included in total number: posit? examinations 
(a) Pupils detailed by enterprises, Admitt 


ed for first year 
a. Not counting pupils admitted to complete senior courses 
b. 1. Total number admitted included pupils who in current year complet: 
(i) grades 7-8 of eight-year and secondary school pleted (excluding young workers and peasants) 


ii) grades 10-11 of Secondary schools 
s a ed with at least yi i i 
» Number admitted with a st two years experience of Practical work 
Fs n parentheses represent list numbers of 
e. Figures in 


lines or colurmns 
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Annexes 


ee ee eee 
Il. Teaching staff 


Total Of which: 
Sa ie Have an education level of: Have had teaching experience of: 
7 Higher Incomplete Secondary Under 5-10 10-25 Over 25 
higher 5years years years years 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
Total (11). es ad RA 
Including established teachers (12). 
UI. Number of pupils by sex and age 
+ Age at 1 January 19.. Total 
14 and 15years 16years 17years 18 and oan 
under over 3 
21 22 23 24 25 26 


rr S M M A 


Number of pupils at beginning of 
School year 19../.. (21) + + + =» 


IV. Social status of pupils Totalnumber Of whom 


of pupils new 
Status entrants 
27 28 
OAT co ae ov E Bw oe eH 
Of whom: (31). 


Workers and workers! children 


Kolkhoz workers or their child- 
ren (a2), 5 oa 56 s eR PE 
Employees or employees’ ae 


r eae 
Tel iai as at 1 October 19.. E 


V. Industrial training of pupils Total Of whom 


Trained in enterprises, Trained in industrial 


institutions and apprenticeship 
organizations section of the educa- 
tional establishment 
29 30 31 


rac- 


Number of pupils undergoing ee 
tical training to qualify as SR $ 
DETAR) w moe n Be ES aiei 
Number of pupils combining site 
Production with training (by sA) (42). 
Pondence or in evening couren dus- 
Number of pupils undergoing 4 ae 
trial or academic training (43) 


a. Form not to be completed by evening and 
correspondence course institutes 


y nationality 


Total number of pupils 


VI. Composition of pupils b 


Of whom females 


33 


Nationality 


Balkarians (79) 
Karelians (80) 


Chuvash (89) 


Russians (60) Tadzhiks (71) Komis (81) Teles (90) 
ikrainians (61) Armenians (7 Maris (82) ve eh 
Byelorussians (62) Turkmens ti Mordovians (83) Karakalpaks (92) 
Uzbeks (63) Fstonians Ossetians (84) Abkhazians (93) 
Kazalhs (64) pashkirs (79 Tartars (85) Kalmyks (94) 
+€orgians (65) puryats (76 ‘i Udmurts (86) Ete 

“Zerbaidjanis (66) Nationalities 7) Chechenis (87) 

Lithuanians (67) Daghestan g) Ingutsi (88) Total 

Moldavians (68) Kabardins (lines 60 to 94, etc.) 
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ANNEX XXII (continued) 


VIL. Number and utilization of school-laboratory buildings and hostels (area space in square metres) 


Total area of Of which Total area 
ildi ted a Anetilar Living 
buildings area rente! saron Auxillary neillary ar 
ITEM area 
34 35 36 37 38 39 
ils livingi Obj: cm ne ee a 
Total (INT) > a se 6 ab ae Sah a Number of pupils living in hostel(104) courses) (1 a) e k r 
Of which: Number of pupils in private quarters Number of shifts in which lessons a y 
Classrooms and laboratories (102). paid for by school or institute (105) . given (107) . 
Hostel accommodation (103). . . . Number of groups of pupils (in all 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


z ive 
The report will be compiled by all educational establishments to show the state of affairsas at 1 October, cere Senne 
of the date on which the particular establishment's scholastic year begins, showing separately data for day, eta report 
correspondence course departments. Educational establishments which have branches (UKP) will append to 19.. and 
alist of them, set out as follows: name of branch, location, total number of pupils, including fresh enrolmentin .è 
leavers in 19.. (by specialization). 


The social condition of pupils is determined on the basis of documents submitted on entering the educational establish 
ment and available in the personal files. have had 
The social condition of persons admitted to the educational establishments without evidence that they 
experience of practical work is to be determined by the social condition of the parents. sve list of 
The description and number of a specialization (section I) must tally exactly with the current operative 
specializations. ing the 
Agricultural educational establishments giving tuition by correspondence, in which pupils are enrolled duri: 


ally 
months of October-December and later, will include in the number of pupils admitted the whole number actu 
enrolled for the period from the previous 1 October to the current 1 October. 

Section VII, showing 'Number and utilization ofs 


k that is auxiliary or ancillary to the m 
social club rooms, libraries, school as$ 
' Living quarters' covers the area occu 
corridors, kitchens, rooms used for study 
The total of columns 36, 37, 38 and 39 s 


. es, 
pied by residential hostels for j 
or lessons will be shown as ' 


hould be equal to column 34. 


5 i t 
pupils. Refreshment rooms, medical ce? 
ancillary', 


ANNEX XXIII. Additional requirements in specialists with higher and second 


education for the year 19.., and plan proposals for distribut: 


ary specialized 
republic, ministry and department of the USSR 


ion by Union 


Name and number of individual 


jon 
i Additi i P ya {nid 
specializations and groups of itional requirements in specialists From which establishments if os 
specializations Total This figure includes students republics, ministries and sa a 
finishing studies without the USSR would it be advis@ 


terminating work obtain specialists? 


5 (indicat b: 
N.B. In practice, the items below are ndicate number) 


Placed in the first column 


A. With higher education . 


z u- 
prospecting of oi jalized ed 
Total >»... and gas deposits, etc (by ee 5 a a 
Including: m bai specializations and groups of spe- Toei eae 
1. Geology and prospecting of miner- clalizations for which there is need weer (8 a So 
all deposits Pa ee eG ee E E SE E m Specialists) . Da Has x 
Total 


Ra 
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ANNEX XXIV. Plan for drafting specialists graduating from higher educational establishments 
for a sovnarkhoz, ministry, or department of the RSFSR and the USSR, or for the 
council of ministers of a Union republic (for the year 19...) 


aan na A A a 


Number of 
specialists 
drafted 


ITEM 


Graduated from VUZy 


RSFSR Ministry RSFSR Ministry RSFSR Ministry Council of 

of Higher and of Agriculture of Education Ministers of 
Secondary Ukrainian SSR 
Specialized 

Education 


Ete. 


N.B. In practice, the items below are placed in the first column 


Totals s ska we ee T 


Of whom: 
(a) Specialists from dependent edu- 
cational establishments - 


(b) Specialists from educational est- 
ablishments of other ministries 
and departments ....... 

(c) Distribution by specialization. 


_ PObOnelGBtAbUS RGIS Eat M a 


ANNEX XXV. Model form for the plan of allocating young specialists 


Name of educational establishment of specialist 


Name of ministry or service ————_ 


Date (month, year) 
centage of educational establishment 
in 


Current per 
No.. 


Signature of head book-keeper— — — — 


ETED BY YOUNG SPECIALIST 


me, and patronymic 


TO BE COMPL. 
Surname, first na 


Sex Date of birth_———_—————__ 


Nationality. 


ALLOCATED TO: 


Ministry (department), sovnarkhoz, provincial 
(regional) executive committee, provincial (regional) 
administration. 


Name of enterprise 


Location of enterprise (region, province, republic, 
autonomous republic, railway line). 


Post 


Salary- 


Housing offered 


Party membership. 


Family circumstances. 


Does graduate accept post to which directed? (indicate 
reasons for refusal) 


Permanent address (parents' address). 


Specialization of graduate 


Signature of specialist 


SSS 


XXV. ding of a certificate signed and delivered by the ministry (department, sovnarkhoz 
UNEA : pie a or provincial administration) 


CERTIFICATE NO. 


first name and patronymic in full). 


COMRADE (surname, 


19. EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT (full name) 


HAVING GRADUATED ON 


SPECIALIZATION 


ddress of enterprise or institution) 
9 POSAL OF (name and a 
IS TO BE AT THE DIS 


OST OF 


LARY OF ———__— 


FOR WORK IN THE P 


WITH A MONTHLY SA TYPE OF HOUSING PROVIDED 


nn 


DATE OF ARRIVAL 


ini Chief of br a 
eputy-minister E PR i 
pose Be of department) istration 


Signature and date Signature ana ite 


Some figures for the year 1966/67, which have 


been published since the completion of this report, 
are given below to demonstrate the continuing 


Table 1 (page 21) 


rarer of 


Number of pupils 
pupils per 10000 

in thousand) of population 
pi 1966/67 1966/67 


ee 
2040 
General education schools of 48 168 

all types 


86 
Vocational-technical schools; 1960 
factory schools Be 
Secondary specialized Se 
educational establishments T 
x 123 
Higher educational A 
institutions == 
58 230 2470 


Table 16 (page 96) 


1966/67 


Number of pupils (in thousands) 48 168 

20576 
D 20 003 
biti 7294 
In 8 to 11 si 


In other schools 


Addenda 


growth of the Soviet educational system. They 
should be read as complementing the information 
in the relevant tables. 


Table 18 (page 98) 


Number of students Total 
by grade groups (3) number 
School of schools 
year lto4 5 to7 8 to 11 Total (b) 
1966/67 66 1467 3108 4641 21903 


eee 


Table 32 (page 128) 
The figures for 1966 are as follows: 


SS eed 


J Secondary 
Higher Specialized 
educational educational 
estab- estab- 
lishments lishments 
Number of establishments 767 3980 
Number of students (in thousands) 4 122.5 3978.8 
Admissions (in thousands) 897.0 12 
. 211.0 
Graduates (in thousands) 431.9 
. 687. 
Number of specialists 5227 ; 
édi 


[continued overleaf] 


Table 35 (page 131) 


1966 

Total number of graduates (in thousands) 431.9 
of which: 

Industry and construction 149.5 
Transport and communications 20.2 
Agriculture 35.0 
Economics and law 35.1 
Public health, physical culture and sport 32.5 
Education 155.1 
Arts and cinema 4.5 


————— 


Table 36 (page 131) 


1966 

Total number of graduates (in thousands) 687.3 
of which: 

Industry and construction 271.4 
Transport and communications 57.5 
Agriculture 92.7 
Economics and law 91.7 
Public health, physical culture and sport 79.9 
Education 75.1 


Arts and cinema 


14.4 
a E a 


The above figures are taken from: 


Ministry of Education of the USSR, Public Educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union i 


nthe School Year 1966 [67 
Moscow, 1967 
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Table 41 (page 136) 


ee ——— 
1 December 


1966 
Number of specialists with higher education 5207 
in the national economy 
Engineers 1789 
Agricultural and livestock specialists, 323 
veterinary surgeons and sylviculturists 
Economists and statisticians 333 
Commodity experts 39 
Jurists 88 
Doctors (excluding dentists) 519 
Teachers and education specialists; 1956 
librarians and cultural-educational workers 
Number of specialists with secondary 7697 
education in the national economy 
Technicians 3145 
Agricultural and livestock specialists, 500 
veterinary assistants and technicians 
Statisticians and planners al 
Commodity experts gu 
Jurists 17 
Medical workers (including dentists) 158e 
Teachers, librarians and cultural- 1329 


educationa] workers 


Central Statistical Administration, Ministry °f 


Education of the USSR, The Soviet Union afte? 
Fifty Years Moscow, Statistika, 1967 
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1918-29. Col- 


Cultural construction in Kirghizia, 
vol. 1, 


lection of documents and materials, 
Frunze, 1957 
Cultural construction in Kirghizia, 1930-41. Col- 
lection of documents and materials, vol. 2, 
Frunze, 1960 
Cultural construction in the 
Ata, Gosstatizdat, 1960 i 
Cultural construction in the Latvian 
Latgosizdat, 1962 
Cultural construction in th 
Gosstatizdat, 1958 
Cultural pasar in me Torsen SSR. Ash- 
khab rkmengosizdat, o 
oes oore on in the USSR. Statistical 
collection. Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1956 a 
General methods of drafting the plan for the om 
opment of the national economy. Moscow, 


planizdat, 1959 MET data: 
Higher education in the ee Statistical data 
Moscow, Gosstatizdat, 1 , he. Sta- 
National economy of the USSR in ee 1959 
tistical yearbook. Moscow, + ae The. Sta- 
National economy of the USSR a ai 
tistical yearbook. Gosstatizdat, 


in 1961 
Nati of the USSR in , 
ional economy Gosstatizdat, 1962 


Kazakh SSR. Alma- 
SSR. Riga, 


e RSFSR. Moscow, 


The. Sta- 


tistical yearbook. i The. Sta- 
National economy of the uson ere 
tistical yearbook. Gosstatiz¢®™ s54, The. Sta- 


USSR in 1 
me Statistika, 1965 
] education, 


National economy of 
tistical yearbook. Moscow, 
Organization and plannin 
The. Collection of a 
Dimitriev. Moscow, Academ 


Science of the RSFSR, 1937 mentó notional 
Perspective plans for the develop Me next fifteen 
education in the USSR during t 


w, A my Peda- 
cade: of Pe 
to twenty years. Moscow, soe 


R, 
gogical Science of the RSF y of the USSR, 
Planning of the na f 65 
The. Ponco Ekonomika, onal economy in 
P ds O i 1959 
Planning n bg Te: Moscow, eer a 
Hanstna orte training apal Bipi 


yo 
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The sending of a mission to the Soviet Union by the 
International Institute for Educational Planning 
constituted one of the phases in the preparation of 
the case study undertaken by IIEP on the Soviet 
experience in the planning of its educational sys- 
tem. The twofold purpose of that mission has been 
explained by Philip H. Coombs in his foreword to 
this publication. 

The members of the mission were selected 
because of their special knowledge of the problems 
of the Soviet Union or because of their own expe- 
rience and responsibilities in educational planning. 
The composition of the mission is appended at the 
end of this study. 

Each member of the mission was given the 
opportunity to increase his knowledge of educa- 
tional planning in the Soviet Union or to make his 
first contact with those problems by examining the 
initial text prepared by the Soviet writers, which 
had been translated into English and French and 
distributed to them. Moreover, almost all of the 
members assembled at the ITEP headquarters in 
Paris before their departure for the Soviet Union, 
and participated on 15, 16 and 17 September 1964 
in a preparatory seminar during which a number 
of major subjects relating to the economic and 
social life of the Soviet Union were examined and 
discussed, including the development of its educa- 
tional system. During the seminar, the members 
of the mission were already beginning to define the 
points on which, subject to the information result- 
i i t in the Soviet Union, 
ing from its work on the spo ue 
they intended to concentrate most par 
their study. eae 

The working programme of the misioa was 
ere Fol ep AnaS on the basis of the 


mission of the USSR 
Proposals sent forward by HEP. The propane 
was planned to give the members of the mi 


inite i tion possi- 
d definite informa 
ee eri tive and financial opera- 


ble: (a) on the administra ; 0 
tion ai the organization of ioraa i E 
various types of educational institutions; ( o i 
A of educational administration at a 
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levels, from the district officials tothe ministries 
and federal state committees; and (c) on the pro- 
cess of preparing and executing educational devel- 
opment plans and the respective roles of the differ- 
ent administrative levels, including in particular 
the Gosplan and the Ministry of Finance of the 
Soviet Union. 

Owing to the wide scope of the problems to be 
studied and the great number of agencies to be 
visited, the mission decided to conduct jointly the 
visits and meetings which were of interest to all 
and to divide up the visits and interviews on sub- 
jects of more individual character according to 
their respective specializations. Visits and inter- 
views of this second type were usually added during 
the course of the missionto the basic programme 
established on their arrival. The organization of 
these supplementary events, responding to desires 
expressed by members of the mission, was made 
possible only by the high degree of understanding 
shown by the National Commission of the USSR for 
Unesco, and especially by its late vice-chairman 
Alexandr A. Petrov - to whose memory we pay 
tribute - and all the Soviet governmental author- 
ities. 

As shown by the itemized time-table, given in 
annex II, of its four weeks in the Soviet Union - from 
18 September to 18 October 1965 - the ITEP mis- 
sion conducted forty-one visits and meetings by th 
group as awhole and twenty-eight by a art le 
members. vee of its 


et et Sere BAR. more extensively at the 


now precedes and form 
publication. 


the problems of educational planning in the Soviet 
Union without inevitably making needless repeti- 
tions and duplications of effort with regard to the 
basic study prepared by the Soviet writers, and 
in view of the fact that, as we have said, themem- 
bers had taken the opportunity to ask the Soviet 
writers to incorporate the additions and supple- 
ments which they considered of value, the mission 
decided at its last meeting in Moscow to limit its 
own comments to the following four subjects: (a) 
levels of authority and decision in organizing and 
planning education in the Soviet Union; (b) the 
development of general polytechnical training 
schools; (c) the development of the educational 
system and manpower requirements in the Soviet 
Union; (d) economic and financial aspects of edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union. 

Even limited to these four points, the mission's 
report obviously deals with subjects which the 
Soviet writers themselves have approached, as 
will be seen from the frequent references to their 
work which are made in the following pages. How- 
ever, there is no real duplication between the two 
parts of the work, inasmuch as the comments 
express, as was expected of them, the reflexions 
and findings of external observers concerning 
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some of the major problems of educational plan- 
ning in the Soviet Union and attempt, moreover, to 
accent aspects of the Soviet experience which from 
their point of vieware particularly likely to strike 
the attention of international readers. 

Having completed their work, all members of 
the IIEP mission join with the Director, Philip H. 
Coombs, in thanking the Soviet authorities for the 
cordial reception and the constant assistance 
which they received and the generous hospitality 
which they enjoyed in all their movements. 

As head of mission, I wish to extend my personal 
thanks to every one of the members. In spite of the 
fatigue which naturally resulted from so heavy a 
programme, their enthusiasm for the study in 
which they were engaged never faltered. The mis- 
sion's report - although its final editing involves 
only the Institute's responsibility, as Mr. Coombs 
mentioned in the foreword - is a joint effort. How- 
ever, we feel it a duty to express our special 
appreciation to Professors Suchodolski, Easonand 
Kaser, who very kindly rendered assistance which 
I consider essential, in their respective fields in 


the editing of Chapters 2, 3 and 4 of the following 
text. 


Raymond Poignant 
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Chapter 1 


Section I 


Levels of jurisdiction and 
decision-making in educational 
planning and organization 


CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION AND THE ROLE OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


A. CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF 
EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The powers of organization and administration of 
public education in the Soviet Union are divided 
among government organs at all levels: the Union, 
Union republics and autonomous republics, regions 
(‘oblast') and assimilated units*, urban and rural 
districts ('raions'), cities and rural areas. 

This division of powersis based toa large ex- 
tent on the Soviet constitution itself and for the 
rest on the legislation of the Union and the repub- 
lics, which take into consideration local character- 
istics. We shall analyse first the content of the 
provisions of the USSR constitution which deal with 


the organization of education. 


1. Powers of the Union 


Article 121 of the constitution of gia om 
which is included in Chapter X, 'Fun amenta 
rights and duties of citizens’, lays down the prins 
ciple of the ' right to education ' and ey specific 
measures designed to ensure this right“; however, 
no light is thrown here on the problem of respective 
jurisdictions. The key provisions on this problem 
are to be found in Chapter XI, The State struc- 
ture', and particularly in articles 14 and 15. l 
Article 14 of the constitution lists the jurisdic- 
tion reserved for the Union; in addition to the sub- 
jects which correspond to the usual powers ofa 
federal state (diplomacy, defence, foreign trade 
etc.)areto be found functions peculiar toa social- 
ist state, in particular, the determination of the 
national economic plans of the USSR, the approval 


of the single budget of the State and general control 


rrency and credit. i i 
ei Pasuprorth t3of article 14 contains a direct 


reference to the authority of the Union in matters 
of education under the heading 'establishment of 
the basic principles in the sphere of education...'. 

However, by virtue of other paragraphs of 
article 14, particularly paragraph j ('determina- 


tion of the national economic plans of the USSR') 
and paragraph k ('approval of the consolidated 
state budget of the USSR ... fixing taxes and re- 
venues that go to the Union, republican and local 
budgets...'), the Union also enjoys the power of 
decisionin planning, of which educational develop- 
ment plans are an integral part, as well as in the 
field of the budget. 


The jurisdiction of the Union of the organization 


and development of education. This is extremely 
broad. Thus, according to article 14 of the consti- 
tution, the general powers of the Union inthe edu- 
cational sphere are exercised on four main levels: 
1. Definition of the general framework (the 'basic 
principles') of the organization of the system 
of 'public education' for the whole of the USSR. 
This power may be exercised either bymeans 
of laws adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR‘ or by means of decrees adopted by the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR® ; in principle, 


1. Autonomous territories, autonomous regions. 

2. 'The citizens of the USSR have the right to an educa- 
tion. This right is ensured by the compulsory general 
schooling of eight years; by the wide developm 
general and polytechnical second Bee ob 


tional, technical and a 
workers in factories, " 
3. Russian text of the col 


mstituti 
4. E.g., the law of 24 D a 


according to article 66 of the constitution, the 
Council of Ministers can take action only in the 
form of decisions in execution of the laws. 

2. General organization and control of educational 
institutions producing skilled labour and the 
specialists required for the implementation of 
economic plans. The constitution contains no 
explicit provisions on this point, but the very 
broad powers exercised by the Union in this 
field are based, it would seem, onits overriding 
jurisdiction in the field of national economic 
planning. 

3. Determination of educational development tar- 
gets. These targets are included in the economic 
development plans prepared for the whole of 
the USSR. The role of the Union and that of other 
governmental levels in educational planning are 
analysed in detail further on. 

4. Allocation of financial resources to educational 
institutions. The financing of educational expen- 
ditures is provided mainly by the consolidated 
state budget of the USSR adopted by the Supreme 
Soviet, of which the budgets of the Union repub- 
lics are an integral part. 

It follows that the financial jurisdiction of 
the Union authorities covers every type of insti- 
tution, whatever be the level of the administra- 
tion (Union, republics, territories, regions, 
districts, cities, ruralareas) towhichitis sub- 
ordinate. Within the over-all budget appropria- 
tion authorized by the Union, the republics, 
territories, etc., finance the educational insti- 
tutions for which they are responsible. 


The role of the Union inthe direct administration 
of educationalinstitutions. This role is very limit- 
ed. Aside from its considerable general powers, 
the Union has the power of direct administration 
of all educational institutions administratively 
subordinate to the 'all-Union ministries’, 

It will be recalled, in this connexion, that chap- 
ter V of the 5 December 1936 constitution draws a 
distinction, among the organs of state administra- 
tion of the USSR, between two types of ministries: 
1. The all-Union ministries. They 'direct the 

branch of state administration entrusted to 

them either directly or through bodies appoint- 
ed by them' (article 77 of the constitution), 
No ministry Specializing in the problems of 
education is included in the list of ‘all-Union 
ministries'; for this reason, the direct admin- 
istration of educational institutions by adminis- 
trative organs of the Union is confin 
institutions which, for Special re 
directly subordinate to certain all-Union minis- 
tries (the Ministry of Railways, for example) 
Taken together, these institutions represent 
but a very smail part of the Soviet school and 


ed to those 
asons, are 
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university system and, in 1964, the amounts 
included in the budget of the Union itself cor- 
responded to only about 5.7 per cent of total 
public expenditure on education. 
2. The 'Union-republican' ministries. They direct 
the branch of administration entrusted to them 
' through corresponding ministries of the Union 
republics...' (article 78 of the constitution). 
In the field of education, there are only two 
ministries of this type: the Ministry of 'Higher 
and Secondary Specialized Education’ and the 
Ministry of Education of the USSR, created in 
1966. The Ministry of Culture is also ' Union- 
republican’. 
Further, there are 'state committees' under the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, which also per- 
form a function of co-ordinationin a specific field. 
The organization and development of vocational 
and technical education are co-ordinated by one 
of these state committees under the Soviet Council 
of Ministers. 


2. Powers of the Union republics 


According to article 15 of the 1936 constitution, 
‘each Union republic exercises state authority 
independently'; this independent sovereignty of 
the republics is limited only by the powers cor- 
ferred on the Union by virtue of article 14, as bas 
been mentioned. 

The powers of the republics! are therefore 
exercised in a rather large number of matters: 


Organization of the educational system through 
laws or decrees, in all fields not covered by all- 
Union laws and decrees, We shall see later how 
the balance of powers is specifically organize 


between the Union,and the republics, for the variou® 
levels of education. 


This is an extremely important prerogative of the 
republics Since, as has been said, the all- Unio” 
ministries have a very limited administrativ 
function. 

_ AS a general rule, the day-to-day administra- 
tion of vocational and technical educational insti- 
tutions, of institutions of higher education a” 
secondary specialized schools (‘technicums' 
comes under the ministries or state committe® 
of the republics. The budget of the republics AD 


cluded, in 1962, about 32 per cent of public fun 
for education. 


1. The autonomous republics themselves enjoy certain 


Powers in the organization of education under thé 
Own constitutions. 
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3. Powers of other governmental bodies 


The constitution provides that the soviets of work- 
ers! deputies, the local organs of state authority, 
‘direct the work of the organs of administration... 
direct local economic and cultural affairs. . de- 
termine and approve local budgets ' (article 97). 
Within the framework of the laws and decrees 
promulgated by the Union and the republics, the 
local bodies perform a supervisory and adminis- 
trative function which concerns essentially pre- 
school institutions and primary and secondary 
schools of general education: the importance of 
their function is evidenced by the fact that 64 per 
cent of state funds for education in 1964 were 
carried on the budgets of these local bodies. 


In conclusion, on the basis of the constitution, the 
Soviet educational system appears ee Sea 
tralized with respect to the power of general or- 
ganization and the allocation of financial etic 
and, on the contrary, considerably seid 

with respect to the supervision and daily adminis- 


tration of the schools. 


ST PARTY OF THE 

. OF THE COMMUNI 

3 SOVET UNION (CPSU) IN EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


rovisions on education in the 
d the more detailed analysis 
t the various levels of 
which will be given 


The reference to the p 
Soviet constitution an 
of the division of powers a 


inistration, 
hese vig factor basic in this field 


light on a t 
pa E ely the role of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party- — 

We shall outline 1 
aspects, so as not to 
Although the cons 


t briefly now, in its various 
have to revert to it later. 
titution is silent in this res- 
i f plays, alongside the con- 
pect, he Ce he serait role in all the 
meer ee dé of the development of the life of the 
a meee Soviet Union; according to its own 
ee te ‘the force which directs and guides 
2 f ' 
isi geod is active at all levels, from the 
ries of general policy down to certain 
aspects of day-to-day administration. 


i f general 
SU and the formulation 0: 
1. The CF f education 
poloy in AEE 


olicy in the field o: 


aking, one may say that allimportant 
Sn nE the development of the edu- 
cational system originate from decisions and 
resolutions taken at the congresses of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union or the plenums of 
its Central Committee. 
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With respect to CPSU congresses, directives 
of education were most often adopted in the past 
during the discussion of the targets of the five- 
year plans, for example: 

The sixteenth congress of the CPSU (June-July 
1930) lays down as priority target of the first 
plan the establishment of universal compulsory 
primary education and the complete elimination 
of illiteracy. 

The nineteenth congress (October 1952) adopts the 
first resolutions for compulsory secondary 
schooling and 'polytechnization'. 

The directives of the twentieth congress of the 
CPSU (January-February 1956) for the execu- 
tion of the sixth plan embody a whole set of 
measures dealing with the development of the 
educational system: (a) achievement of second- 
ary schooling (ten-year school) forall, in cities 
and rural areas; (b) organization of polytech- 
nical education; (c) establishment of boarding 
schools; (d) development of pre-school educa- 
tion. 

The programme of the CPSU concerning the tar- 
gets for the construction of a communist soci- 
ety, considered by the twenty-second congress 
in 1961, is designed to speed up the further 
development and improvement of the education- 
al system at all levels and sets 1970 approxi- 
mately as the date for the achievement of com- 
pulsory general secondary education. 

As for the important law mentioned below 'on 

strengthening the ties between school and lifeand 

the further development of the public education 
system in the USSR', to which we shall often have 
occasion to refer, it was discussed successively 
by the appropriate authorities of the Party, of the 
workers! organizations and of the State: thorough 
discussion within the competent bodies of the 

Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party; 

discussionin meetings of educational and scientif- 

ic specialists; discussion by agencies of the State 
the all-Union republics, regions, cities and towns, 
and districts; publication in Pravda of the Central 

Committee's 'theses' in November 195 

to submit them for public discussion; 

the new measures on 24 December 

Supreme Soviet. 


8inorder 
adoption of 
1958 by the 


According to the replies received, a number 
of procedures are adopted: 

1. The Central Committee of the CPSU, like that 
of each of the republics, has a department spe- 
cializing in school, university and scientific 
matters. 

The mission did not obtain any special in- 
formation on the organization, scope of action 
or the precise part played by these bodies in 
the formulation of education policy. 

2. Many high officials in educational administra- 
tion (ministers, deputy ministers, heads of 
departments) and persons prominent in educa- 
tion, the sciences, etc., contribute directly to 
the work of the Central Committee's organiza- 
tion in their capacityas members of the CPSU; 
for this reason,a permanent link exists between 
the work of the administration and that of the 
Party. 

3. In any event, all the staff and study resources 
of the administration are available to the Cen- 
tral Committee for the preparation of its reso- 
lutions; in particular, as directives on education 
are usually included in the five-year plans which 
are submitted for the approval of the congress 
of the CPSU, they are previously studied and 
translated into figures by the Gosplan along 
with the other measures provided in the five- 
year plan. 

Of course, the all-Union ministries, as well as 

those of the republics, take an active part in the 

preparation of all important decisions: for exam- 
ple, when the question arose in 1964 of changing 
certainaspects of the 1958 reform and, in partic- 
ular, of going back to the ten-year secondary 
school, all the republics were consulted again and 
the three Baltic republics were able to request and 
obtain the maintenance of the eleven-year school. 

Likewise, the IIEP missi 


the part ofthe 'CPSU programme! of 1961 dealing 


introduction of 


ascertain that it 
Ssibilities. 


2. The Communist Party an 


d the probl 
administering education OF 
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of general policy and plans. At all levels of the 
school and university administration, relations are 
established between the official authorities and the 
national, regional or local bodies of the Party. 
For example, at the level of the ministries of 
education or state committees of the republics, a 
member of the education department of the Central 
Committee can attend the meetings of the ' Colle- 
gium' of the ministries? as an observer and thus 
follow directly the development of problems within 
the administration itself;conversely, the cape 
consult the competent member(s) of the Centra 
Committee before taking certain decisions. “ap 
At the level of regional or local territoria 
units, the Party committees play a similar role 
with respect to the school administrations; they 
are obviously concerned with increasingly specific 
and individual problems; however, according to the 
rules of the CPSU itself, Party organizations mast 
not substitute themselves for Soviet organizations 
and must ensure ' the separation of powers between 
Party bodies and other organs' and ' the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary duplication in work'. 
Moreover, the CPSU is active within educational 
institutions themselves, both with the administra- 
tors and the faculty as well as with the students, 
through Party organizations formed in the large? 
institutions, trade unions of educational workers 
(profsoyuz' ), and youth organizations ( 'komsomol 
and the pioneers). We shall not dwell onthis point: 
To sum up, when one analyses the various levels 
of jurisdiction and decision-making in education@ 
Planning in the USSR, one must bear in mind that, 
alongside the hierarchy of the constitutional 0" 
gans of the Soviet State, with whom the power a 
decision rests under the constitution, there exist 
the parallel organization of the CPSU, whose role 
is decisive in many respects. a 
In fact, given the interest which the Communis 
rty takes in problems of education, this situatio” 
r from constituting an obstacle to or a check 0” 
e development of the school and university sye" 
mf Seems Gi the contrary to have been an ex- 
emely positive factor in meeting the require 
ments of education in the successive economl© 
development plans of the USSR. 
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VARIOUS LEVELS OF JURISDICTION IN 
THE ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION AND 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


The USSR is one of the few countries of the world 
where the organization and administration of the 
various categories of educational institutions are 
entrusted to three separate administrations. 

1. Pre-school education and primary and second- 
ary general education come under the minis- 
tries of education of the Union republics; how- 
ever, the activity of these ministries is exer- 
cised - as will be brought out more fully later 
on - within the framework of the common policy 
of the Soviet Union as a whole, which takes into 
consideration both the national interests and the 
special interests of the republics. Co-ordina- 
tion of these activities has been effected since 
1966 by the new 'Union-republican' ministry: 
the Ministry of Education of the Soviet Union. 

2. Vocational and technical education comes under 
both astate committee of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR and the corresponding admin- 

f the republics. A ; ; 

3. The organization and administration of higher 
and secondary specialized education are en- 


trusted toa ‘Union-republican' ministry and 


to the corresponding ministries or committees 


ished in the republics. es 
sone tee ent of view of the division of powers, 


h of the three main branches of education thus 
io its own characteristics and, for this reason, 


should be considered separately. 


istration 0 


A. SCHOOLS OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


1. Objectives and organization 


of the objectives and the general 
f these schools belong to the Union. 
th the provision of article 14 of 
the jurisdiction of the Union is 
smi ithi e field of general education, to 
mips beeen 'basic principles’. These are 
parce mined by the law of 24 December 1958 
ont yes earlier or later legislation. 
a e of 24 December 1958 contains many 
be penile toserve as directives and, in the 
anticles small number of provisions having 


is,as 
ae E oii namely, essentially the following: 
rea , 


f compulsory school attendance. Exten- 
o eight years of the duration 
incomplete secondary school. 


The definition 
organization of ti 
In accordance W! 
the constitution, 


The law 0 
sion from seven t 


of the compulsory 
of complete secondary school atten- 
hree years are set as the duration of 


The length 
dance. T 


the polytechnical secondary school of general 
education and labour and of the schools for 
working and rural youth; this duration was re- 
duced from three to twoyears for the second- 
ary schools in August 19641, 


General direction of the curriculum for the eight- 


year school and the ten-year school. Develop- 
ment of 'polytechnization', of vocational train- 


ing, etc. 


As for all the practical measures implementing 
the curriculum (time-tables, syllabi, methods), 
school vacations, etc., they were explicitly assign- 
ed in principle, by virtue of articles 8 and 9 of the 
law of 24 December 1958, to the jurisdiction of the 
Council of Ministers or of the Supreme Soviet of 
each of the Union republics. 


2. Co-ordination in contents of courses 


The need for co-ordination in establishing daily 
schedules, curricula, etc. Co-ordination of the 
contents of the courses taught in the general school 
system is botha quasi-legal anda practical neces- 
sity. As will be seen later, the rules for admission 
to institutions of higher education are laid down by 
the Union and are the same for the whole of the 
USSR. For this reason, the secondary schools of 
all the republics must organize their instructionin 
sucha way as to comply with the commonall-Union 
requirements governing entrance examinations to 
the universities, Asa matter of fact, the require- 
ment that all citizens shallhavea common cultural 
background is a result of the intensive economic 
and manpower exchange among the various repub- 
lics. These all-Union requirements have led the 
republics to adopt practically the same syllabi, at 
least for the basic subjects. i ý 
Gertaan, disciplines such as mathe 
natural sciences are not affected by 
ferences and can be taught everywher 
identical schedules and syllabi.” 
the curricula for history, 
literature are in part pec 


matics and 
national dif- 
e with almost 
On the contrary 
geography, language and 
uliar to each republic, 


1. However, an Au “ee g 
: gust 1965 de 7 
of > cree of a 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR beter eee 
kept eleven « atified by 
year 5 k 
studies for the S as the total 


w 


Co-ordination procedure. Up to 1966, this essen- 
tial co-ordination was ensured, in part, by the work 


and the recommendations of the Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences (established in Moscow in 1943 
by the RSFSR). These recommendations were being 
used by all republics!, with allowances made for 
national characteristics. Another helpful source 
was in the form of occasional meetings” held in 
Moscow and attended by the republic ministers of 
education who discussed their major problems. 

In August 1966, the co-ordination procedure was 
strengthened by the creation of the Union-repub- 
lican ministry of education of the USSR (Supreme 
Soviet Decree of 3 August 1966) and the conversion 
of the Russian Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
into a USSR academy. 

As of that date, the Minister of Education of 
the USSR was vested with general authority over 
everything concerning pre-school or kindergarten 
instruction, general primary and secondary 
schooling, teacher-training schools, and the devel- 
opment of pedagogical research. His authority is 
exercised through the ministries of education of 
the republics. 

The Minister of Education of the USSR has the 
prerogative of approving study programmes and 
curricula, plans and syllabi, textbooks, etc., based 
on the suggestions made by the Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences. In practice, he delegates some 
of his powers to the education ministries of the 
republics, especially for matters in which local 
peculiarities may need to be taken into consider- 
ation. He also issues directives relating to admin- 
istrative and financing procedures for the schools. 

The following now depend directly on the minis- 
try of education of the USSR: (a) the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences of the USSR, which is still 
the basic agency for the preparation of course 
plans and curricula; (b) the Council of Ministers 
of Education of the republics, which has now be- 
come the body permanently responsible for the 
consideration of all problems involved in the 
development of the general school system and for 
the adaptation of the general directives to local 
features of the respective areas. 


3. Decentralization of the administration and 
supervision of schools of general education 


The administration and supervisi 
and secondary schools are mainly 
lity of the regions ('oblast')3 op 
rial units on the same level? 
('raions'); moreover, every 
tain degree of administrativ 


on of primary 
the responsibi-_ 
Special territo- 
and of the districts 
School enjoys a cer- 
e autonomy. 


Regional administration of education. The regional 
department of education has many responsibili- 
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ties: (a) the direct administration, throughits own 
budget, of certain types of institution (primary 
teacher-training schools, institutes for further 
education of teachers, young technicians! stations); 
(b) the supervision of the school administration of 
districts through its inspectors; (c) the prepara- 
tion of annual budgets and long-term plans (the 
region is an intermediate link for this work be- 
tween the districts and the ministries of education 
of the republics); (d) the distribution of teaching 
personnel - in particular the assignment of new 
teachers among the districts, the appointment of 
school principals, etc.; (e) the direct financing of 
school construction (except for schools built by 
factories or collective farms), etc. 


District school administration. The schools situ- 
ated in a'raion' are placed under the authority of 
the director of education of the district; he is a5- 
sisted by inspectors responsible for the adminis- 
trative and educational supervision of the schools 
and by 'methods specialists! responsible for popu- 
larizing new teaching methods. 
. The financing of school expenditures is pr°-7 
vided through the district finance office.’ : 
It is the district which assigns teachers te 
schools and transfers them within the district; 
transfers from district to district are carried out 
by the region or by the minister of education. 
The director of education of the district calls ® 
meeting each month of the ' district council! made 


up of the most experienced teachers; this counc? 


considers all problems affecting the work of the 
schools, the experiments 


under way, etc. 


School administra 
Each school has it 
ed for the whole 
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2. 
3. 
w and Leningrad do not come under 
of a region inasmuch as they e 
5 gion' and, like the regions themselv®"’ 
come directly under the administration of the Ministry 
of Education of the RSFSR, 


- There are 123 regions or ‘territories! and ten a 
nomous regions in the USSR. 


ae district of Kuba (Azerbaidjan) visited bY 
= ton, 65 per cent of the budget expenditure® t 
e district are assigned to education and 35 per ee. 
to other cultural expenditure and sanitary measures 
in the districts of the city of Moscow education? 
expenditures represent only 30 per cent of the pe 
budget, because of the greater proportion of othe 
expenditure. 
True of the small 
administration, 


uto- 


5 jona! 
republics where there is no regio” 


the district. The school budget includes all expen- 
ditures (staff, equipment, overheads, etc.)!; it is 
directly administered by the school principal’, 
assisted by a book-keeper. 

Personnel administration by the school itself 
is made easier by the highly simplified salary sys- 
tem for teachers: they are paid on the basis of 
their degrees and seniority, without regard to any 
promotion based on how the teachers are graded. 3 


CHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
IZED SCHOOLS AND 
HER LEARNING 


B. VOCATIONAL AND TE 
SECONDARY SPECIAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIG 


1. Centralization of the organization 


of education 


The urban and rural vocational and technical 
schools onthe one hand and the institutions of spe- 
cialized secondary and higher education on the 
other are responsible respectively for the training 
of skilled labour and specialists for all branches 
of the Soviet economy: i , 

As the Union republics constitute a single econ- 
omic unit, subject to centralized planning, it was 
essential that planning for the development of 
schools and institutions training manpower should 
belong, in the last analysis, to the penion of 

i iti that, in all the republics, 
all-Union authorities and 2 i 
a pens should be organized according to the 
E to the definition of curriculum 
ntent, the jurisdiction of the Union, as we have 
ke is only implied by article 14, t of the consti- 
| is explicitly affirmed by the law 


i t it 1 
ah 24 December 1958 by the Supreme 
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preparation of textbooks, production of films, etc. ; 
supervision of the study process through its own 
research institute; study and dissemination of out- 
standing education experience; formulation of 
model plans for schools, etc. 

With respect to curricula, the jurisdiction of the 
state committee covers even vocational training 
given in factories; however, each republichas the 
possibility of adapting curricula to local require- 
ments. 


Role of the Ministry of Higher and Secondary Spe- 

cialized Education. The role of this ministryis in 

many respects similar to that ofthe state commit- 
tee analysed above: 

1. Establishment of admission conditions of stu- 
dents toallinstitutions of higher and secondary 
specialized education of the USSR. It is in this 
way-that the Union authorities exercise a direct 
influence on the level of general secondary edu- 
cation. 

2. Preparation and approval of training plans for 
specialists for all universities and secondary 
specialized schools, regardless of the adminis- 
trative dependency of these schools. 

Asa rule, for the whole of the USSR, the cur- 
ricula are identical for the same speciality; 
however, in each study schedule a part of the 
time-table (about 15 per cent) is set aside to 
permit adaptations corresponding to local re- 
quirements. 

For certain types of schools, the curricula 
are prepared jointly with other all-Union minis- 
tries concerned (the Ministry of Agriculture, 
for example). 

3. Establishment of methods of recruitment of the 
teaching staff. 

4. Preparation of the list of specialities taught in 
institutions of higher education andtechnicums. 

5. Methodological directives concerning the or- 

ganization of instruction. (This is the role of the 

—— committees set up for each scien- 

tific branch, which include iali 

the republics.) Specialiste sae ai. 

Supervision of the organizati i P 

leading to scientific PAEO E 

the degrees of ‘kandidatura' and 'q ion for 

through its ' Higher Certifying cote all 

7. Publication of alarge part of sued mittee', 
in higher education. 
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extbooks used 
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school attendance’, i elides‘t ‘to encourage 
(clothing, ; “ertain expenses 
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8. Study of plans for building construction for uni- 
versities and institutions of equivalent level 
through a specialized agency under the minis- 
try, known as the Giprovuz. 


2. Decentralization of the administration and 


supervision of educational institutions at the 
level of the republics and the regions 


In each republic, authorities (ministries!, com- 
mittees, etc.) have been set up whichare respon- 
sible respectively for the administration of insti- 
tutions for vocational and technical education, and 
for higher and secondary specialized education. 
Most institutions of higher education? and most 
technicums are administratively subordinate to 
the committees or ministries of the republics and 
are financed from their budgets. Some technicums 
(teacher-training technicums, for example) are,as 


Section III 
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arule, administratively subordinate to the regions. 
This means that ministries or committees of 
the republics are directly responsible for pro- 
blems relating tothe provision of material facili- 
ties and for administering and inspecting the staff 
of all the institutions under their jurisdiction. 
The committees on vocational and technical 
education have identical responsibilities with res- 
pect to their own schools. 
Each school has its own budget financed by the 
budget of the corresponding ministry committee 
(or by that of the region). 


1. The larger republics have established a ministry of 

higher and secondary specialized education. 

Some institutions of higher education are administra- 

tively subordinate to all-Union ministries (ministry 

of agriculture, public health, transport, etc.). 

3. Institutions of higher education recruit their staff 
members themselves. 


w 


DECISION-MAKING CENTRES IN 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


The factors which must be taken into account in 
determining targets of educational development 
plans in the USSR are, as in any other country, 
highly varied: political, economic, financial, edu- 
cational, demographic, etc. All these factors are 
indeed closely related: political authorities, when 


they take their decisi 
isions, ca = 
Gatlonat eto nnot overlook the edu 
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for importa: 
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to be implemented by all kinds of institutions’ 
introduction of universal complete secondary, 
schooling and raising of the level of educatio i 
development of institutions of social educati?" 
(nurseries, kindergartens, boarding-schools, ¢t® ; 
extensive development of higher and secondary 
specialized educational training in order to m 
the requirements arising from the economic en 
pansion anticipated by 1980. 

The programme of the CPSU, on the provis 
of which we shall not dwell any further, constit 
a 'master plan' which gradually finds concr? 
expression in the long-term plans (the cpr 
seven-year plan, the 1966-70 five-year plan) 
in the successive annual plans. of 

As has already been said it is the congres? et 
the CPSU which has the task of adopting the tarbi 
directives of the five- or seven-year plans, in¢ ty? 
ing targets for education; for example, the twee t- 
third congress of March 1966 discussed and 2 
ed directives for the eighth plan of economi® “i 
pansion (1966-70). On the other hand, econo” e 
plans and annual budgets are approved by 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. sath? 
te eo we pointed out when considering p- 
ci SU, the determination of long-ter™ er?” 

Snot carried out independently of the 80% 
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ment administration but, on the contrary, in close 
contact with it. 


B. PREPARATION OF LONG-TERM A 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


n the USSR three separate 
on respective- 
land technical 
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preliminary work of synthesis effected by them is 
of great importance for the successive formulation 
of the plan. The procedure for the formulation of 
the 1966-70 five-year plan with respect to educa- 
tional institutions is analysed below. 


1. Preliminary work of the USSR Gosplan 


The formulation of the eighth plan (1966-70) began 
during the first quarter of 1964 with a set of ex- 
tremely complex preliminary studies conducted by 
all departments of the Gosplan - particularly in- 
volving the department of the national economic 
plan - the object being to set forth the different 
options possible for the eighth plan in the form of 
preparatory outlines, or draft plans. 

Each draft plan includes assumptions, expres- 
sedin figures, on: (a) the determination ofan over- 
all growth rate; (b) the use of the national product 
(consumption and investment); (c) the distribution 
of investments by branch of activity. 3 

The consistency of each draft plan is checked 
year by year* through the preparation of a series 
of 'balances' established globally for the USSR: 
balance of 'inter-sectorial' exchanges;> balance 
of manpower; financial balances, particularly those 
concerned with income and expenditure carried on 
the state budget. 

Each of the draft plans includes the assumptions 
for the development of the educational system 
which appear most appropriate at this stage and 
which, in all events, are based on the targets de- 
fined by the CPSU programme. It is understood 
that these assumptions are only of a preliminary 
nature and that they are subject to amendment in 
the light of the results brought out in the consul- 
tative procedure which has been described, in 
order to reach final decisions on the content of 
the plan. 

The draft plans are submitted for discussion 
to the Collegium of the Gosplan and then to the 
government. They enable the planning agencies to 
envisage the major options affecting the economic 
development of the Soviet Union, and at this stage 
the more appropriate options are beginning to 
reveal themselves. 

This preliminary work sets in moti 
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the procedure and of the surveys! is determined 
by the Soviet Gosplan in consultation with the all- 
Union ministries concerned. 


2. Formulation of draft plans for 
general education 


Atthis stage, in each of the republics of the Union, 
the planning and finance department of the ministry 
of education becomes the centre for the prepara- 
tion of the draft plan for the development of prim- 
ary and secondary general education. 


Surveys in the regions and districts. Towards the 
end of 1964, instructions and questionnaires were 
sent by the ministries of education to the education 
departments of the regions and districts. 

The questionnaires contain the essential ' indi- 
cators' which must appear in the draft plans at 
each level of educational administration. (See 
chapter 2 of Part Two of the Soviet authors’ study.) 

The instructions do not set too rigid and detailed 
targets, but only indicate general targets (eight- 
year schools, ten-year schools, etc.). The district 
and regional administrations thus enjoya certain 
degree of initiative in drawing up their replies to 
the questionnaires. 

The draft plans of the districts are prepared 
taking account of the general targets to be achieved 
as well as of the special situation of the district 
(birth-rate, population transfer, current holdovers, 
places available, etc.) and are sent to the regions; 
the regional administrations check the require- 
ments of the districts on the basis of their own 
information and recapitulate them; to these they 
add their own requirements and send the whole to 
the ministry of education (beginning of 1965), to 


the Gosplan and to the ministry of finance of the 
republic. 


The draft plans of the ministries of education and 


the Gosplans of the republics. 
tment of the ministry of edu- 
s a draft plan for the whole of 
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to the collegium of the ministry and then sent to 
the Gosplan of the republic which, as has been 
stated, has been informed directly of the regions' 
requests. 

A new discussion opens at this stage and, if 
necessary, new corrections are introduced. Final- 
ly, the draft plan is adopted by the council of minis- 
ters of the republic and sent to the Gosplan of the 
USSR (May 1965) and, as of 1967, to the Ministry 
of Education of the USSR. , 

Annex IV of the Soviet authors' study shows in 
what form a republic's plan is presented with 
respect to numbers of pupils and classes; this 
draft plan also includes estimates of the number 
of teachers to be trained? and of expenditure for 
the construction and operation of schools. The 
estimate of expenditure is made with the assis- 
tance of standard provisions worked out by the 
Gosplan and the Ministry of Finance of the USSR- 
(See chapter 4 of this report.) 


Review by the department of culture and education 
of the USSR Gosplan. At this stage, the department 
has under consideration all the draft plans Con- 
cerning general education which have been refer- 
red to it by the councils of ministers of the repub- 
lics, and by the USSR Ministry of Transport for 
schools connected with it. 4 

It then studies the drafts in conjunction with the 
republics and, as of 1967, with the USSR Ministry 
of Education, etc. and works out a comprehensiv? 
educational development plan which is submitte 
to the national economic plan department - and 
the top authorities - of the USSR Gosplan. 


3. Formulation of draft plans for the training 


of skilled manpower and of specialists 


oca” 


The requirements for skilled manpower (asta 


tional and technical schools) and for specia 
(secondary specialized schools and institution® 
higher education) are determined following | 
methods set forth and commented upon respecti 5 
ly in the study of the Soviet authors (chapters y 
and 4 of Part Two)and in chapter 3 of this rep? 


are 
1. Some of the questionnaires used for the surveys 


annexed to the Soviet authors' study. 

2. The crucial problem remains, in most rurald jls. 
the elimination of classes with small numbers of pete 
Because of the time required for training, this estim 
has been made up to 1975. ics 
As of 1967, the councils of ministers of the repub ey 
forward their annual draft plans to the USSR Minis ne 
of Education, which uses them as the basis for its P” a 
Posed plan for the development of schools for genre n 
education throughout the Soviet Union for consideratio 
by the USSR Gosplan. This procedure will als° 
followed henceforward for the draft five-year plans: 


istrict 
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we shall not take up these problems here except 
to emphasize that the responsibility for the work- 
ing out of these methods is shared between the 
USSR Gosplan, on the one hand, and the Ministry 
of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education and 
the USSR Council of Ministers! State Committee 
for Vocational and Technical Education, on the 
other hand, each for its own field. 

With regard to the formulation of plans for 
training, although the procedures are not similar 
for skilled manpower and specialists, we can, 
roughly speaking, distinguish two main stages: 


The formulation of draft training plans for skilled 
workers and specialists by agencies of the repub- 
lics. For all enterprises or administrations which 
come under the council of ministers ofa republic, 
the estimation of requirements is carried out 
under the direction of the Gears of the a peontid 
: sends to the enterprises, is 
bend ba administrations concerned forms 
to be completed relating any Fig ee 
i e annexes , , , , 
el ith on the basis of the information 
i he preparation of skilled 


received, a draft plan for t! rat 
manpower (annex IX) and of specialists (annexes 


a e the ministry (or the e 
for higher and secondary specialized e aganton 
and the committee for vocational and technica 
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plans; it leads toanadjustment, upwards or down- 
wards, of the requirements as expressed; (b) to 
translate the requirements into specific training 
plans; these plans are divided by republic, year 
by year, by groups of speciality® , and by type of 
instruction (day, evening or correspondence). 


4, Final stage of formulation of the draft plan 
by the USSR Gosplan 


The department of the national economic plan of 
the USSR Gosplan finally receives from the depart- 
ment of education the projects for the three main 
branches of the educational system, 

These projects contain, essentially, the indices 
of annual enrolment trends and the total capital 
expenditure required during the period covered 
by the plan; the estimate of the corresponding 
operating expenses is worked out jointly with the 
Ministry of Finance, following the cost standards 
adopted. 

Thus, at this level, there takes place a final 
confrontation of requirements, desirable targets 
and means of financing: the financial experts en- 
deavour, no doubt, to discover new resources for 
education, but, conversely, adjustments can be 
made in the draft plans after examination of prior- 
ity requirements. We shall come back to this pro- 
blem of the choice of priorities as governed by 
the imperative of financing. 

Finally, and in the light of the studies concerning 
all the sectors of the national economy which took 
place in 1965, the economic, financial and man- 
power balances drawn up originally by the depart- 
ment of the national economic plan are given defi- 
nite form. In any event, these final adjustments 
must respect the consistency of the plan, in all its 
aspects. 

Thus the Gosplan drew up, at the end of 1965 
and at the beginning of 1966, the summary report 
which was successively submitted to the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR and then, in March 1966 
to the twenty-third congress of the CPSU, , 


1, Before the reform of October 1965 

Some all-Union ministrie ‘hoe 

also administer training i 

3. And, as of 1967, as mention: 
Ministry of Education. 

4. For specialities 
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S, as has been poi 
as h pointed 
nstitutions directly. = 


ed Previously, with the USSR 


in certain republics 
uirements of the whole 


5. Contents of the five-year plan with respect 
to education and the 'return downwards' of 


the plan 


Only the general summary report submitted to the 
congress of the CPSU and the resolutions of the 
congress are published by the Soviet authorities; 
these documents contain, with respect to education, 
only the basic indices (number of pupils in schools 
ofall kinds, targets for the training of skilled man- 
power and of specialists during the period covered 
by the plan, etc.) 

The USSR Gosplan finally possesses, however, 
extremely detailed documents! laying down, for 
each republic and for each type of education, as 
wellas for eachyear, the trend of admissions and 
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of total numbers enrolled in school, and the trend 
of expenditure (investments and operation). 

These data form an integral part of the man- 
power and financial balances. 

After the decisions of the Union authorities, the 
five-year plan moves in the opposite direction; the 
approved targets are respectively or successively 
communicated to the all-Union ministries, to the 
republican ministries, to the regions and districts 
and are definitively adopted on this level. It should 
be emphasized that when the republics have addi- 
tional local resources available they may increase 
certain targets. 


l. See the model plans annexed to the Soviet authors' 
study. 
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INTRODUCTION 


first years following the Revolution 
rtook continuing efforts 
ducation and raising 


From the very 
the Soviet authorities unde 


with a view to developing € 9 
its level. The main landmarks achieved by these 


efforts include the eradication of illiteracy, the 
four years of compulsory schooling established 
in 1930 and seven years in 1949. As these tasks 
were accomplished, new goals appeared: prolong- 
ation of compulsory schooling, to eight years in 
1958, development ofthe secondary school sai 
etc. In this way the foundation was laid for the 
next task, namely, A of complete 
tion for all youth. 

Se are was included in the programme 

-second congress of the 


twent * 
adopted by the October 1961 as the main 


ist Party in i 
Communist a policy. The implementation of 


target of etra place the USSR in the vanguard 
of general education at this level. The FO 
ired by the USSR in the eradication of i : iter- 
age the introduction of ener pony 
education is of great value for the eveloping 
jes; likewise, Soviet experience in the intro- 
een of universal secondary education is par- 
peutaale valuable for countries which are coping 


` e problems. ; 
Ge A special features which character- 


i i iversal secondary edu- 
ize the introdios ao r en this question, we 
Sane a s ais some observations on terminol- 
agers ‘bietorical development of education in 
ogy. In the speaks first of the four-year primary 
eee tua of the seven-year school which 
ines z he next stage in the extension of com- 
constitutes the alled the prim- 


school. Then come 


lle È 
year schools, ca many Western countries 


inology of $ i 
In the aoo is an institution which edu- 


me age EE percentage of children above a 
cates only hildren attend the elementary 


+ oung c 
givenage. Ally ther, but, later on, alongside 


i rades toge x 
S grades open to some of the children, 
e 


there exists the final primary grades intended for 
the remaining children of the same age. 

On the other hand, Soviet terminology now 
defines the secondary school as an institution 
which must be open, in principle, to everyone of 
the appropriate age between kindergarten and the 
university. The secondary school is divided into 
three 'cycles': the first two (grades 1-3 and grades 
4-8)! constitute the incomplete secondary school; 
the third cycle (grades 9-10) consists of the higher 
secondary grades. 

The various schools existing in the Soviet Union 
offer either the first cycle alone (primary school), 
or the first two cycles (eight-year schooling) or 
the three cycles (complete ten-year schooling). 

The characteristic feature of this system is 
the homogeneity of its first two cycles. These now 
include, during a total period of eight years, a 
unified programme for all children from 7 to 15 
years of age. This approach to education is dis- 
tinguished from that followed in Western European 
schools, where curriculum differentiation begins 
much earlier. In the Soviet school system, all 
youth thus receives the same education up to the 
age of 15. 

Some will findthat this period ofuniform edu- 
cation lasts too long and leads to drop-outs because 
of the fact that the most capable children are held 
up in their development by the need to study at the 
same pace as those who are less gifted. On the 
contrary, it may be maintained that, in the cour 
of the development of the child's personalit: es 
differentiation and promotion of aan the 
tudes are not essential before the age of 1 apti- 
and do not require the OR ay 5 or 16 
it may even be claimed that education 
in schools with identical curricul 
basic language, shared by all cit a, 
exist in a democracy. : 


education; 
in common, 
: creates the 
izens, which must 


of the first tw 


1. res new combination 
rom the decisi 
oe ecient of the Central Committee of 
i ist Party and th Rs 
i isters on measures j oe 
ciency of the seconda 


However, while applying the principle of a 
uniform programme for all pupils in the eight 
years of compulsory schooling (grades 1 to 8, 
inclusive), the interests and aptitudes of each pupil 
are taken into consideration anda great deal of 
attention is given to.their individual development 
by means of additional exercises in class and in 
homework, by participation in study clubs organ- 
ized by the school in fields of science and practical 
activities, or by taking part in activities of other 
institutions, such as cultural centres, pioneer 
palaces, activity and instruction clubs for young 
technicians, and young farmers, etc. 

Grade 8 marks an important stage in the edu- 
cational system because after this grade part of 
the young people leave the full-time schools of 
general education for vocational or secondary 
specialized schools (technicum), or else go direct- 
ly to work. However, from the point of view of 
curriculum, grade 8 does not constitute the real 
conclusion of a cycle. Complete secondary educa- 
tion can be obtained not only by attendance at the 
full-time secondary schools of general education, 
but also at evening schools or correspondence 
schools, or by registration in vocational schools 
combined with secondary evening studies or in 
schools of the technicum type. As it is considered 
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that all Soviet youth must receive, sooner or later, 
complete secondary education through one of the 
ways mentioned above, grade 8 is only a stage of 
which grades 9 and 10 are the normal continua- 
tion. The new curricula were recently prepared 
in this spirit. The two final grades are thus the 
completion of a 'linear' system. 

For example, for literature and history the 
curricula cover a period of three to four years, 
only half of which has been completed at the end 
of grade 8. For this reason, the term ' incomplete 
secondary school! is particularly appropriate to 
designate an eight-year school which does not 
constitute a cycle of education complete in itself. 

Secondary studies may be completed, as we 
have said, in grades 9 and 10 of the school of 
general education or in schools of another type 
As the majority of youth (about 70 per cent) is 
to be found in these grades and as the school of 
general education is thus the main channel for 
'complete' general secondary education, it is 
these two years which give rise to the most im- 
portant problems with respect both to the curri- 
culum as well as to the methods of instruction. 

What should be the characteristic features of 
the curriculum for complete secondary education? 
How many years can it or should it last? 


CURRICULUM CONTENT: PROBLEMS OF 
SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, 'POLYTECHNIZATION' 
AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


A. THE 1958 REFORM 


The solutions Proposed today for these problems 


differ from those of ew y 
af 
k w years ago. The 1958 


sider admission to institutions of higher education 
as the only possible solution. 

The 1958 reform took place ata time when the 
number of graduates wanting to pursue university 
studies had considerably increased and when 
institutions of higher education could offer A 
a limited number of places, as strictly define 
by the requirements of the national economy, As 
it was not possible rapidly to sores the rapa 
of places available in the universities, and as i 
was not desired to limit the number of eee 
in the final grades of the secondary schools 3 
general education, a solution was sought by t £ 
organization of compulsory vocational canpa oF 
within the secondary school of general education 
Moreover, priority for admission to higher a 
cation was givento those who had spent twoye@? 
working in a factory: it was felt that the prospec” 
of these advantages would encourage young peopl 
to enter a vocation rather than rush into high 
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education immediately after the end of their 
secondary studies. Thus the organization of voca- 
tional education within the secondary school of 
general education and the priority granted candi- 
dates for higher education who had been working 
on an actual job were closely linked with the prin- 

ciples underlying educational policy in 1958. 

The law of 24 December 1958 'on strengthening 
the ties between school and life and the further 
development of the public education system in the 
USSR', helped to form closer relationships be- 
tween the education and training of the pupils and 
the life and work of the Soviet people. Several 
have been quite successful in 
the preparation of their students for actual pro- 
ductive activities, but several years of experience 
have shown that, in general, this reform has not 
yielded the results expected, mainly for reasons 

i i e the following: 

Pais tel schools did not yet have the neces- 
sary materials and qualified teachers so as to 
give adequate vocational training to the pupils. 

2. Too many boys and girls were led, by the mere 

ened to live, into being 
chance of where they happ cy IRN 

given the qualifications which co p 


those of the workers in the nearest factory, but 


which did not necessarily coincide at all with 


the needs of the national economy or with their 

own preferences. 
3. In small and me à 

organization of vocatio: 


ery difficult, etc- 
Morearen it was noted that only a small percentage 
, 


ical secondary 
of the polytechnica 3 n 
she eet real use in their working oot 
the training received. For all these Jee 
reform introduced in 1958 was amen 


secondary schools 


dium-size enterprises, the 
nal education proved 


B. THE RETURN TO TEN-YEAR SCHOOLING - 


THE 1964 REFORM 
in the Soviet educational sys- 
on Lge ae the forthcoming a 
$ A lete secondary education an c 
E "4 ctical initiation in 
DE or ined in only a limited 
PR eee necessary facilities 
Saabe ee for providing that kind of training. 
es e of the secondary school of poly- 
te pees eneral education has not changed: 
pat ae fe d to prepare its students either 
Mes neil tional and tech- 


; for voca 
A education or f 
for A and the exercise of a trade. As a 
nical S 


ten-year schools 
icula of the new ‘ 

an ta oe taking into account the gee 
had abe cit groups of graduates, i.e, ae 
of the s nee to higher education and those who 
who will go 
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will enter a vocational or technical school. How can 
the curricula of the secondary school be adapted 
to satisfy these two types of requirements? 


1. The scientific curricula 


The main feature of the new curricula is to raise 
the scientific level of the schools by making the 
problems of modern science. comprehensible to 
the students. The reform is designed to give the 
same levelof knowledge to all students; education 
today must not only prepare for higher education 
but also serve as a basis for all practical work. 

The effort accomplished in this direction is con- 
siderable. The previously compulsory curricula 
have been the subject of penetrating criticism 

which has shown that their content is far from 

being in line with modern science, that it is often 

anachronistic, and that the parts devoted tomodern 

research have been added in a mechanical way to 

the traditional chapters. Thus the new curricula 

could not take the form only of a correction of the 

old; they involved a thoroughgoing transformation. 

In order to teach all the subjects of the curricu- 

lum according to the data and methods of modern 

science, greater stress was placed on theory and 

on those facts which illustrate it directly. The 

subject-matter of courses in which a profusion of 

detail had overburdened the children's memory, 

instead of developing their intelligence, has been 

reduced, and in this way an attempt has beenmade 

to develop the teaching process and toawaken the 

students' intellectual interest. 

As a result of the changes made, an improve- 
ment in teaching methods and the development of 
different forms of individual work by the students 
are required. 

New textbooks are also required to help stu- 
dents acquire with more facility the essential 
ideas and the maintheoretical concepts of modern 
science. We cannot describe here in detail the con- 
tent of all the curriculum changes and will confine 
ourselves to indicating their general nature: the 
aa curr gua an physics, chemistry and biology 

ave completely changed in appearance, ia 
achievements of modern science as well he 
underlying trends of scientific develo eth 
stitute the backbone of t} i Peet eOr 
gpa ; ne curriculum, whe 
the traditional materials, mostly descri ti Te 
been eliminated or greatly reduc = viptive, have 
true of the mathematics peer ae. | The Same is 
vations have been introduced i PN many inno- 
nation, inter alia, of the co edine the elimi- 
arithmetic and ntradictions bety 
nd algebra and tt 3 Neen 
those branches which hay he development of 
Nave now assum ed para- 


mount importar e torte o sics, bi 
c chnology i 
: p! 7 gy, physic pb ology 


2. The polytechnical nature of the curricula 


The second basic feature underlying the curricu- 
lum reform was the emphasis placed on the poly- 
technical nature of the curriculum. 

Polytechnical education has undergone a long 

and varied development in the USSR; on the basis 
of the ideas of Marx, the Russian communists, 
as early as the first years following the Revolution, 
attempted to draw up theoretical and practical 
directives in this field. Already Lenin, in his 
article on the work of the Commissariat of Educa- 
tion in 1921, emphasized the general and social 
nature of polytechnical education combined with 
vocational and technical training. 

Educators of this period, suchas M. Krayskaya, 
A.Lunacharskii, and P. Blonskii, have analysed in 
official documents (for example, the 'Principles 
of the unified labour school' of October, 1918) the 
concepts of polytechnical education. The studies 
and experiments of this period were compared 
during an important meeting devoted to the pro- 
blems of polytechnical education which was held 
in 1930. 

In practice, polytechnical education changed its 
nature rather often. It first took the form of parti- 
cipation by students in the productive labour of 
industrial or agricultural units or in the labora- 
tories of establishments closest to the school; 
participation in production was carried out under 
the direction of instructors during classes in phys- 
ics or chemistry. One of the symptoms of these 
difficulties was the abolition of manual education 
and the elimination from the curriculum of the 
subject entitled 'handicrafts and labour' (1937). 
dee ne ee all the discussions on this 
baie Aa arai a. only after the war that they 
A E A eg: debates were waged by 
Vattous aes se ov, Skatkin and Goncharov. 
tice in hundreds pa ere ae baled tata parans 
TOEA E a schools. The 1958 school re- 
tion should be or asec polytechnical educa- 
as an essential Dae be in such a way as to serve 

etween the school and life. 


However, it 
, it was not i eat 
the second easy to organize, within 


š F nymo i 
work in physics or chemies us with laboratory 
The new curricula prepared į 
in 1965 
avoid these dangers. As the Secor eee to 
longer compelled to provide y oolis no 


x i : Ocationale 
polytechnical education is thus freed aan 
i yo 
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the earlier difficulties. It can maintain its hetero- 
geneous nature more easily today. The difficulties 
which now appear are of another type: they concern 
the teaching of the scientific disciplines. The new 
curricula emphasize the convergence, in our time, 
of the development of science and technology- 
Because of this convergence, the polytechnical 
school must be in very close touch with theoretical 
and scientific teachings; it obviously also has a 
certain skill in the manipulationof the necessary 
tools. But manualand practical work cannot be an 
end in itself; it must be linked to scientific and 
technological problems. 

The new curricula emphasize the scientific 
basis of polytechnization and introduce a new sub- 
ject ' Preparation for work'. Two hours weekly are 
devoted toit ingrades 1 to10. The teaching of this 
subject is designed to acquaint students with the 
maintrends of the national economy from ascien- 
tific and technical point of view, to give them some 
knowledge of the basic elements, to train them in 
handling tools, and in collecting an elementary 
technical documentation. This instruction must be 
organized in the school, in laboratories and study 
halls; the participation of the students in the work 
of adults in industrial or agricultural establish- 
ments is not systematically provided for. Provi- 
sion is made only for organized visits to enter- 
prises and for certain forms of socially useful 
productive labour in school. 

Thus a broad polytechnical education, freed 
from narrow vocational training, is to become 
one of the important factors of modern general 
education. In this age of dynamic development of 
science and technology, in an age when the liveli- 
hood and daily life of men are more and more 
conditioned by technology, it seems self-evident 
that general education can no longer confine itsel 
to the traditional forms (humanities, philology or 
abstract science). It must take account of t 
scientific and technical progress whichis charac” 
teristic of modern civilization. The concept ie 
polytechnical education in the USSR outlined in ue 
1965 curricula is intended to meet these requir? 
ments, i 

The authors of these curricula hope that this 
type of scientific and polytechnical education wh 
prove useful and adequate both for graduates w ë 
are preparing for university studies and for thos 
who, after finishing secondary school or doi” 
additional training, will go to work, as well as TOR 
those who would like to continue their studies }” 
evening courses. 


3: Is the ten-year cycle long enough? 


This question d 


ese i e all 
know that, rves thorough analysis. W 


in most countries, the school cycl® 
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preceding university studies lasts about twelve to 
thirteen years. Will the ten-year school cycle be 
long enough? And does an affirmative reply mean 
that in other countries two to three years are 
wasted on unnecessary studies? Or perhaps the 
contrary is true and a longer cycle is needed? In 
this case, the ten-year cycle adopted in the USSR 
would be insufficient. 

An answer to these questions would require 
precise studies on the new curricula and teaching 
methods which alone would make it possible to 
determine the actual relative level of knowledge 
and intelligence of students. In the absence of such 
studies, however, it is possible to make some 


observations. 
The level of secondar: 
school, if we judge byth 


y education in the ten-year 
e curricula, is especially 
high in mathematics and the natural sciences. In 
particular, the level ofinstruction in mathematics, 
to which six hours weekly are devoted starting 
from the elementary grades, is no doubt higher 
than inthe scientific sections of 'lycées' and gym- 
nasia in other countries. The level of knowledge 
in physics, chemistry and biology does not appear 


to be lower than that of other countries. Certainly 
the level of the humanities is lower if one compares 
it with the classical tlycées! and gymnasia, but it 


is not inferior to the instruction given in this field 
by secondary sections specializing inmathematics 
or the natural sciences. : 
How does the ten-year secondary school obtain 
results close to those obtained elsewhere in twelve 
or thirteen years? Are greater efforts required 


from the students? 
The number of wee®’y 
high,? but it is not appreci 
schedule followed in other c 
in other ways. These savin, 


t 
e must not forget t 
eS 1 twelve-year education cycle begins 


at the age of 6, with the primary school, egies 
at 5 in some countries, whereas in the ce 
school cycle starts atthe age of 7. However, € a = 
ren of 7 who enter primary school have in many 


cases attended kindergarten, where they have al- 

dy beengiven the rudiments of reading, writing 
ana renhmett in particular. In the last analysis, 
the roe of ‘time are effected mainly owing to 
the elimination fro 


m the curriculum of classical 
languages; however, 


ountries have elimi- 
nated the teaching O 


have neverthel 
erie = aes school cycle. All these factors 


ide a final solution to the question 
bed on ee school eyele, but we must note 
that a definite saving of time has been achieved 
thanks to which, in spite of the shortening of the 
total period of studies to ten years, the same level 
of education as formerly is attained. 


kly hours of work is rather 
ably different from the 
ountries. Time is saved 
gs are partly fictitious 
hat in most other 
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A first saving of time is effected inthe primary 
school. After repeated experiments and trials, the 
decision of 10 November 1966 which we have men- 
tioned provided for the reduction of this cycle, in 
the near future, from four to three years. This 
decision was adopted to take into account the more 
rapid mental development of children between the 
ages of 7 and 10 under circumstances of modern 
civilization and in view of the possibility of more 
intensive teaching with the help of new educational 
methods. The traditional school treated children in 
too puerile a fashion and its verbal, direct methods 
involved a great loss of time. The teaching of 
mathematics has been the subject of particularly 
interesting experiments. These have shown, for 
example, that it is possible to begin the teaching 
of algebra much sooner than was done formerly 
and that grade 3 students find intellectual satis- 
faction in using symbols. 

With elementary grades completed after grade 
3, at the age of 10, it is then possible to begin edu- 
cation 'of the secondary level' in grade 4. 

From this time on, a new series of savings of 
time is obtained by organizing the curriculum 
according toa linear progression which eliminates 
the repetitions of the same subjects peculiar to 
the 'concentric! system. Itis significant that grade 
8 does not break off the linear system and does 
not 'close off' the cycle although some students 
leave the general school after this grade. Neither 
the literature, history or natural science courses 
end in grade 8. The students who leave the school 
do not complete the subjects; it is assumed that 
they will complete them later in other circum- 
stances and in other schools. 

It is thought moreover, that the largest savings 
of time will be made possible by better organiza- 
tion of intellectual work in conjunction with the new 
school curricula. 

The new curricula, following the idea of raising 
the theoretical level of education and linking it 
directly to the premises of modern science, em- 
phasize important scientific theories and ideas 
These 'basic ideas', as they are called, are to 
serve as a focus for the students' work; the sub 
ject-matter of the course will be arranged A a 
them in order to furnish the knowledge es ound 
for a correct interpretation of scientifi acing 
that the students may understand them a A aws so 
accustomed to scientific language. T nd become 
matter of the courses í ge. The subject- 
7 organized around the! i 
ideas' becomes more i : e'basic 

nteresting for th 
e student 


1. On this problem of the comparat 


the various subjects in Soviet ive time devoted to 


sees pédagogique national 
+ see section IV.A. hereunder: 7 
al' subjects. i 


w 


: 1965, pages 67 and 319. 
Hobby clubs' and ‘option- 


because it 'means' something; it becomes easier 
to retain for a longer time than mere isolated facts. 
The authors of these curricula hope that instruc- 
tion organized in this way will be more effective 
and will make it possible to avoid lost time at 
school, 

All the savings of time thus achieved will make 
it possible to concentrate in a ten-year cycle of 
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education the knowledge considered essential to go 
on to university studies or skilled practical work. 
The time saved by these reforms is valuable not 
only to individuals but also to the country which 
will be able to reduce social expenditures on the 
education of youth. Lastly, this measure will facili- 


tate the extension of complete secondary education 
to all youth. 


INTRODUCTION OF UNIVERSAL 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The problems of the educational curriculum which 
we have just set forth are only one of the aspects 
of the important problem involved in the introduc- 
tion of universal secondary education; the second 
aspect of the question is the organization of this 
type of education. The decisionto provide complete 
secondary education for all youth. constitutesa 
major point in the 1961 CPSU programme. How- 
ever, the measures by which that decision will be 
implemented will be provided by decrees of the 
USSR government and the governments of the 
republics. The programme could be carried out 
in quite different ways. In this field, as in that of 
the content of general education, the experiments 
and innovations as well as the plans and projects 
of the Soviet Union are extremely interesting, 


A. SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The day-time secondary schools of general educa- 
tionare the principal means used for the introduc- 
tion of universal secondary education, At present, 
about 70 per cent of the students go on from grade 
8 to grade 9. The evening Secondary schools con- 
stitute a second way; they offer their instruction 
to students who, before working in an enterprise, 
had finished the eight-year school, Moreover, more 
than 12 per cent of the young people who finish 
grade 8 go onto vocational Schools and among 
these, the great majority continue with general 


studies at the same time in evening Schools, Lastl 
and this constitutes the thirg wa y, 


» the 
specialized schools (technicums) which taller ae 
eight-year school enrol a certain Percentage of 
youth, who receive general education in addition to 
vocational training. 

In principle, these three ways off 


: er equivalent 
general instruction; however, so far 


it is the day- 


time school which provides a complete general 
education under the best conditions. d 

The choice between these different ways, 2 
the factors which determine the future of oo 
people after grade 8, constitutes a problem. Ww 7 
do some students go on dire ctly to grade 9 waare 
others follow a way which is much more ainen 
for their subsequent studies, namely technical eo 
vocational education? Admission to grade 9 is O 
based on an examination; therefore, all those beat 
want to finish their general secondary educati 
normally could do so. Why do some of these gonne 
people pass this up? Would the reason for ae: 
decision lie in their own or their families’ Pr© 
ference or in objective obstacles which compe 
them to leave the normal way of general secondary 
education? 

The factors which 
young people at 
times their de 


: ion of 
determine the orientation 


The difficulties invol 


zn 
ved in attending the gen 
al secondary school or 


b} 
the advantages oftereh i 
e adequate reason for $0 


` ice 
elling and guidance serv! at 
rs will continue in the ne 
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future. Vocational schools can meet only part of 
the demand for skilled workers for the national 
economy; it is planned therefore to develop them 
on a large scale: whereas they now have about 
1.5 million students, in 1970 itis expected that they 
will have 2.8 million. As a result, a rather high 
Proportion of young people (about 20 per cent) will 
continue to leave the general secondary school for 
the vocational secondary schools. ; 

Likewise, the enrolment of the technical schools 
will also inerease in order to reach oe 
roportion of four technicians to one engineer. 

: Th order to better solve the problem of cused 
secondary education universal, it is danse ental 
raise gradually the level of aptitude for eee m 
in the vocational schools by aa E E 
only after grade 10. This measure alsoa as z 
Secondary specialized schools (ERER E 
majority of whose students are at presen! ene 
ed after grade 8. For this reason, the on api 
numbers of those completing secondary Bie Nin on 
are unable to gain admission to higher e mel 
willbe able toturn tothe vocational and sec 


Specialized schools. 


B. ADMISSION TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


In a certain sense, this situation prene T ERS 
tages for higher education: it makes BO om Hers 
raise the level of the entrance exam” al cycle of 
result of the expansion of the a candidates 
secondary schooling, the a aing ewchyént 
coming out of that system 15 sai flake open, and, 
more rapidly than the number o i thathenceforth 
moreover, all the universities Bon the quality of 
they must strive more to goo A ot studente: 
studies than to increase the num i nal economy, 
From the point of view of the na a to the extent 
this situation appears pavone N upon better 
that enterprises will be able to e of view of the 
trained specialists. From the eE produces 
individual, this situation SE secondary 
delicate problems. Those mee ‘a fiploms only 
schools often still look rane rtta 

as a key to higher educational! 


ions, and the 
ina- 

«ure in entrance exami 
t in case of failure aking the 
Donn one king a technician's post md eas ie te 
ions, of tak iob as a skilled worke i 
best of it with a Jo he other hand, 


. Ont 
ways accepted with goose geacaal extension of 
it is obvious that Wi 


i i ill no longer be enough 
Spree ae OD pdary education in — pe 
to have core a studies, and that the spt es 
ee E ane secondary education w 
A eres higher education will only go on 
forced to pas 


increasing. 
Thus the 
for admission t 


ed in other countries 


ition wag 
gampen selective secondary 


o highly 
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schools, which guarantee access to university- 
level studies, is waged in the USSR on this latter 
level. When secondary education develops much 
more rapidly than higher education, the barrier 
between these two types of education becomes 
more and more difficult to overcome, and the 
selection is intensified, whatever means of pre- 
paration are organized (preparatory courses for 
entrance examinations to higher education, etc.). 

As the secondary school has now become a 
school of general and polytechnical education, with 
modernized curricula andincreased emphasis on 
theory, the higher educational institution will tend 
to raise its level of admission and the requirement 
of preliminary training in industry will be made 
more flexible. However, even if, under these cir- 
cumstances, the level of educationis being raised, 
both in the secondary and higher educational 
schools some of the problems which the 1958 re- 
form attempted to solve none the less remain. 

The social problems still exist which arise 
from the generalization of secondary education. On 
the one hand, this generalization means for society 
a higher cultural level which is necessary for 
creative participation in contemporary civiliza- 
tion and for the development of science and tech- 
nology, as well as a greater range of intellectual 
requirements. 

On the other hand, for those who have reached 
this level, there may result, among certain groups 
a contradiction between the material conditions of 
life and the need to accepta job which is notat all 
in keeping with the education received. It would 
obviously be regrettable ifthe educational level of 
the masses were lower than required by living con- 
ditions as well as occupational situations and 
tasks; but the converse would also be disturbing, 
if the cultural level of the masses were too highas 
compared with the social and material conditions 
under which they must live and the nature of the 
work which they must perform. There must surely 
exist a rational optimum in the correlation between 
the rate of educational growth and the rate of econ- 
omic development which determines living and 
working conditions for the population. 

Has this optimum been correctly set in the 
USSR, both in practice, with the introduction of 
universal eight-year schooling and the r 
tension to the ten-year system, as weli as ih the 
plans which foresee the introduction of univ 
ten-year schooling in fu iversal 


en- : ture years? Jt 
difficult to give a comprehensive reply to thi 
y is 


question, in view of the div i 
v ersity and the 

pes ‘ $ y enormo 
= on country. It seems, however, that ti 
ee i regions where the introduction of uni 

en-year schooli i = 

3 ng, which has 
i ; , already 

90 per cent achieved at present, does not Soe Sane 
insurmountable difficulties i Ci aac 


The raisi ivi 
e raising of living standards, the intensi- 


ecent ex- 


is very 


fied development of intellectual institutions, the 
technical progress which reduces the number of 
manual workers and increases the demand for 
workers possessing specialized skills at the level 
of the secondary school-leaving diploma - all these 
factors lead us to think that progress in introducing 
universal secondary education is not outstripping 
economic possibilities or, if it is, then only to an 
extent which cannot fail to promote future eco- 
nomic progress. 

If this conviction is confirmed in future years, 
this will mean that the USSR has been able to 
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solve the problem of the introduction of universal 
secondary education in modern civilization. Not 
only will sucha measure raise the vocational level 
of the working masses but it will also contribute 
to forming an enormous reserve from which it will 
be possible to recruit for higher educational insti- 
tutions the most suitable candidates for scientists, 
technicians and professional people. The introduc- 
tion of universal secondary education thus means 


new opportunities to make full use of the nation's 
intellectual resources, 


EFFORTS UNDERTAKEN TO INCREASE 
HE EFFICIENCY OF THE SCHOOL, SYSTEM 


The introduction of the compulsory seven-year 
school (1949), then of the eight-year school (1958), 
and above all the increased admissions to the high- 
er secondary grades, implied that considerable 
efforts would have tobe undertaken to maintain the 
level of education and tolimitand reduce the num- 
ber of failures and repeaters. 


A. CAMPAIGN AGAINST REPEATERS 


The campaign against school failures and laggards 
assumed truly national proportions which mobil- 
ized parents, teachers, school and out-of-school 
institutions. In this undertaking, which was design- 
ed, if we may use the language of economics, to 
obtain a ' finished product’ without any defects, the 
devotion of millions of teachers and their sense of 
professional responsibility were the essential 
elements; thanks to the hours of overtime devoted 
by teachers to help students who are poor in cer- 
tain subjects and thanks to family assistance as 
well as the work of student groups, quite valuable 
results were obtained. Repeaters now represent 
over-all hardly 5 per cent of the total number of 
students; the Soviet school authorities were eve: 
able to tellmembers of the mission thatin takin in 
schools the number of repeaters had been Fetlonea 
to nil during the last few years. 
In fact, the members of the missi 
access to specific statistics - particularly statis 
tics on the age distribution of the students in the 
various grades - which would have enabled them 
to form an exact idea of this phenomenon and its 
recent development. 


on did not have 
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clear and does not give any precise directives. It 
defines in a general way what education should be 
but not how to achieve it. In any event, the new 
curricula refer to the principle of active participa- 
matic effort tion by the students in the learning process. The 


highest extent on the competence of the teaching 
staff, its constant improvement, the excellence of 
the methods of teaching and auxiliary aids used 
(textbooks, audio-visual aids, etc. ji: 
We shall consider below the syste 


undertaken for teacher-training. implementation of this principle and its success 
We may point out here that, generally, the stu- should contribute to raising the level of students 

dent is the subjectof great care on the part ofthe with poor marks. 
school; when his progress is unsatisfactory, he Only the combination of all these factors will 
cannot be expelled but, on the contrary, must be make it possible to increase the effectiveness of 
educational work in the general secondary schools. 


given additional help. 

This help is, above all, the du 
The Soviet school does not as a rule, make use of 
IQ or aptitude tests. The teachers are required to 
observe the child in order to knowhim better and 


to do everything in their power to help the child 
nce. Teachers receive effec- 


Their effectiveness can only be judged by the re- 
sults obtained in the course of future years. The 
experience acquired upto now allows us toassume 
that difficulties will be overcome even inthe higher 
grades. The secondary school will be able to 
accomplish effective work even when it is open to 


ty of the teachers. 


impr i A i 
Fa seer’ ae may outh organizations and the all. The apprehension of foreign educators who feel 
activiti eta x š Te alaces'. that the introduction of universal complete second- 

vities of the 'pioneer P ary education will lead to a drop in the quality of 


education or, if the level is to be maintained or 
raised, that it may lead toan increase inthe num- 
ber of school failures, will probably not prove 
justified. This is why the enormous educational 
experiment of introducing universal secondary 


A new approach today makes use of active 
methods of teaching. It is true that many difficul- 
ties are encountered in introducing these methods 
inall schools and adapting them to all subjects. In 


this fi nly be slow; it depends on 
is field progress can only he teachers, the 


A t p à 
j professional knowledge Os and better phys- education in the USSR is so important and souse- 
elimination of ' two-shi 1s, It also depends on ful for all other countries whose school system has 
ical equipment of the peer T in education. reached, or is going to reach, a similar level of 
the progress of scientific r ‘4s notyet development. 


The idea of 'teaching by active methods 


PROBLEM OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF INDIVIDUAL APTITUDES 


increase the level of productivity and output of the 


f education in 
In the course of the development O: various branches of the national economy. The 
the USSR, emphasi ld ob- educational system therefore must make it pos- 
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the fact that even the poora os repeat a class; sible to mobilize and capitalize on all the potential 
tain satisfactory eS mi pää appeared whose of intelligence, aptitude and varying interests of 
for some time now @ T porini this is the crea- youth. It is only in this way that an adequate num- 
Scope seems no te PO nditions to enable stu- ber of workers will be found among young people 
tion of the best poss vidual aptitudes and sa- who will be able to participate creatively i 
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creative nature; 


Hobby clubs, optional for the pupils according 
to their interests, have developed in the Soviet 
schools in the past few years. They meet usually 
in the afternoon after regular school hours once 
or twicea week (lasting one, one and a half, or two 
hours according to the subject) for pupils wishing 
tolearn more about certain subjects of the regular 
curriculum (e.g., mathematics, music, etc.) or 
other subjects (theatre, etc.). Pupils may attend 
more than one of these 'clubs'. 

The new school time-table, established by joint 
decision of the USSR Council of Ministers and the 
Central Committee of the CPSU on 10 November 
1966, set the basic weekly programme at twenty- 
four lessons or class sessions (lasting forty-five 
to fifty minutes) for grades 1 to 4 inclusive, and 
thirty sessions for grades 5 to 10. This same 
decision, however, provided for the systematic 
organization in the schools of ' optional' (elective) 
courses at the rate of two sessions a week for 
grade 7, four a week for grade 8, and six sessions 
a week for grades 9 and 10. 

The pedagogical function in these optional 
courses is designed to discover gradually the 
pupils' aptitudes and to develop their individual 
abilities. Optional courses do not constitute an 
obligation for the pupils, but each is allowed to 
select a maximum of two subjects! according to 
his or her interests and aptitudes. In grades 9 and 
10, the elective instruction should provide an 
opportunity to raise the level in certain subjects 
to that of higher education and to take up additional 
subjects. 

The provision for the teaching of elective sub- 
jects in the secondary schools does not of course 
interfere in any way with the 'hobby clubs', or 
special-interest clubs, which retain their own 
objectives. 

; Moreover, the very important out-of-school 
ap ig and organizations must also contribute 
aptitades a E the development of individual 
youth Boisen i The pioneer palaces, the 
ERES roe e clu s and cultural centres, the 

à 8 technicians' and ' young natural- 


ists', the cho s 
well develo reographic and sports organizations, 
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B. SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


The attempt to develop individual aptitudes has 
also been carried on for a number of years in 
another direction: the systematic organization of 
schools and classes with modified time-tables for 
specialization in certain disciplines or groups of 
disciplines. The intention was to extend the expe- 
rience already acquired in classes, where the 
teachingof certain subjects is carried on with an 
expanded time-table, by organizing, in addition to 
the regular curriculum, theoretical and practical 
instruction corresponding to a certain specializa- 
tion. 

The possibility is also correlatively provided 
of reducing the number of hours devoted to subjects 
which do not belong to the dominant group of the 
specialization. Thus an hour of literature, history 
or economic geography may be eliminated in fa- 
vour of mathematics in grades 9 and 10 with a 
'mathematics' specialization and, on the contrary, 
an hour of mathematics, physics, or chemistry may 
be eliminated in favour of the subjects taught in 
classes with a 'humanities' specialization. — t 

However, it must be noted that the reduction ° 
the number of hours cannot be interpreted 28 @ 
reduction, for certain students, of the curriculum 
of compulsory education. In all the courses 2° 
schools with different specializations, the eur 
lum of general education remains compulsory: Th 
reduced number of hours devoted to certain sub- 
jects must be compensated by the personal wor? 
of the students. The importance thus given to a 
sonal work may be justified by the argument go 
in modern civilization, workers must be able 
take advantage of the education received and musi 
know how to complete it by themselves. AS eH 
school, even the university, contributes a comple - 
and final education, students must thus be pee 
tomed, starting from secondary school, to patson 
intellectual work, and must develop the convicti k 
that study is not confined exclusively to sch 
hours. 

It will be noted that the Soviet conception ° aif 
diversification of secondary school curricula ia 
fers in an essential way from the standards ofo B 
ganization adopted particularly in Western garor 
and in the United States. In these countries H 
are various sections and types of general educa fie 
curricula which are clearly differentiated. ing 
Soviet conception does not lead, properly speaks 
to a multiplication of types of secondary ge"® 


f the 
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matics, Physics (including specialization in elect 
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education but rather to anadditional enrichment of 
directions. In other words, this con- 


it in various 
ate general education 


ception tends to differenti 
without affecting the common curriculum whose 
content continues to be fixed in such a way that 
students having diplomas may sit for the entrance 
examination of all types of higher educational 
schools. 

The specialized schools are established espe- 
cially to favour the teaching of mathematics and, 


to a lesser degree, of the physical and natural 
sciences. The educational organization of these 
aphic location and the 


schools depends on the geog” 
number of students. Sometimes the school has only 
One or just a few specialized classes while the 
others follow the regular curriculum. Sometimes 
the school has only specialized classes and re- 
ceives students from several regions; jn this case, 
children living where the school is situated have 
the possibility of atten s when the spe- 
cialization of the first school does not suit them. 
Schools which are thus speci 


i he; 
ma i ; for this reason t D 5 
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examination for admiss c nh 
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starting with the first or second grade. Admission 
to these schools is not determined by the children's 
aptitudes, since it is difficult to judge them at that 
age. It is the parents' preference, the child's 
wishes and, above all, his health which are decisive, 
for this school requires much work from the stu- 
dent. The hours of foreign-language instruction 
are added to the regular curriculum (four hours a 
week from grades 1 to 4, two to three hours from 
grades 5 to Tand up to five hours in grades 9 and 
10). Preparatory work at home is estimated at 
from forty minutes to two hours a day). Certain 
subjects in these schools are studied in the foreign 
language: mathematics from grade 4, geography 
from grade 6 and chemistry and history from 
grade 8. Textbooks specially published for the 
study of foreign languages facilitate teaching. 
Secondary education given in the classes and 
schools of specialized orientation is developing 
relatively rapidly in the USSR and is favoured both 
by parents and children who are convinced that 
anyone attending these classes and schools has a 
greater chance to enter a higher educational insti- 
tution. The general knowledge required for en- 
trance examinations to higher educationis as pre- 
viously mentioned, the same for all secondary 
schools, but there is no doubt that the 'specialized' 
classes and schools prepare their students better 
for advanced studies corresponding to this spe- 
cialization. As the entrance examinations for high- 
er educationare becoming more and more difficult, 
it is important to possess additional qualifications. 
The completion of studies in a specialized 
school plays an important part in the choice of a 
future occupation; although an identical diploma 
marks the end of studies whatever be the school, 
anote mentions, however, that the student attended 
such or such' specialized’ school or class. Those 
with diplomas, when they do not go into higher 
education, obtain employment more easily or com- 
plete vocational schools more rapidly than those 
who have attended the regular secondary school. 
Although they have not received a definite profes- 
sional specialization their more advanced know- 
ledge in mathematics, physics or chemistry en 
eee them to adapt more easily to technology and 
o hold responsible posts more rapidly y 
Thus the soundness of the con satin r 
Melnikov to school no.710in e “pp red by 
in this school, instruction was sivas c onfirmed; 
basis of the future occupation of th sified on the 
present, this school has kept its e students. At 
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C. SCHOOLS FOR 'GIFTED' STUDENTS 


1. Origin and organization of schools 
for 'gifted' students 


Alongside the efforts described above to foster 
the various aptitudes of youth, another system is 
developing which is, however, related to the first; 
it consists in discovering as early as possible 
individuals gifted with exceptional aptitudes and 
in organizing a special system of education for 
them. 

This method had first beenapplied for children 
who displayed special aptitude for music or dance. 
For a long time special music or ballet schools 
have existed in the USSR admitting children from 
the age of 7. There are at present 3,000 schools 
ofthis type which take their students as far as the 
conservatory. If, at the end of several years, the 
child's aptitudes do not justify the hopes placed 
in them, the child maybe transferredto aregular 
secondary school to continue his artistic studies 
for non-professional purposes. Recently, second- 
ary and higher schools have also been organized 
to meet the needs of the theatre. 

This system has been extended to other fields 
and, in the first place, to mathematics. Even before 
the war the conviction had grown that mathematical 
aptitudes appear relatively early and should be 
systematically encouraged and developed. The 
president of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
Keldysh, and the president of the Novosibirsk 
branch of the Academy of Sciences, Lavrentiev, 
urged, for the needs of science, that young mathe- 
maticians should receive special attention as early 
as possible and that they should be given an edu- 
cation whose methods and contents would be differ- 
ent from regular education. 

The universities and higher schools as well as 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, its branches 
and the academies of the various republics have 
assumed responsibility for this special education; 
this assumes different forms, although certain 
basic principles have been generally adopted by 
the participants in this scientific and educational 
trend. 

To single out young people particularly gifted 
for mathematics, 'mathematical olympiads' are 
organized. 

The second stage consists of organizing sys- 
tematic instruction for the young mathematicians 
thus selected. This instruction takes place in spe- 
cial schools or, if the students are placedin regular 
or ‘specialized! secondary schools, it consists 
of additional courses taught by the academy or the 
universities. The additional courses are often 
taught by distinguished professors and have no- 
thing in common with the usual school courses, 
The so-called special 'mathematics' schools pro- 
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vide general secondary education with an emphasis 
on mathematics. These are generally boarding 
schools which come directly under the universities 
or the academy. 

For example, Moscow University ran a school 
for years in the form of correspondence courses 
for young mathematicians (beginning with grade 5); 
then it organized a boarding school which is now 
directed by Kolmogorov, the distinguished math- 
ematician. Forty-five young mathematicians, of 
whom forty were admitted to the university, finish- 
ed this school in 1965. 

Other universities have organized similar 
schools. The physics and mathematics school of 
Novosibirsk University enjoys particular respect. 
It is directed by the distinguished mathematician, 
Liepounov, a member of the academy. The school 
recruits its students throughout Siberia by means 
of the olympiads. The organization of the olympiads 
is announced in October; in February, the best 
students take an oral examination in several cen- 
tres in Siberia. Inthe month of August, the candi- 
dates selected are brought together in Novosibirsk 
for four weeks in a vacation camp; a final choice 
of students for the school is made among thes¢ 
young people. In 1965, 3,000 students entered the 
olympiads, 800 were qualified for the summer 
camp and 400 admitted to the school. Normally, 
the school lasts three years (grades 8, 9 and 10). 
Students are admitted preferably to grade 8, but 
also to the higher grades. The time-table, the cur- 
riculum and the organization of school work are 
different from those followed in other grades at 
this level; they have been prepared by Novosibirsk 
eee and approved by the local branch of the 

cademy of Sciences, Mathematics (eight hours 
weekly), physics (eight hours weekly) and chem- 
ma (three or four hours weekly) are taught 
aa subjects are each allotted two hours weekly: 
n the last grade, students are oriented towards 
either mathematics, physics or chemistry- school 
“aig = five days a week and the other tw? 
personal eats. are Spuri, tonales 2% 
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curriculum of the secondary schools followed for 
it is considered that it is based on memory, that 
it creates intellectual mechanisms more than it 
develops the intelligence. 
Above all, emphasis is p. | 
taught on theoretical problems; in mathematics, 
considerable attention is paid to mathematical 
logic, the theory of probability andanalytical geo- 
metry; in chemistry, emphasis is placed on theo- 
ries which make it possible to understand the 
relations of chemistry and physics on the one 
hand, and biology on the other; in biology, the pro- 
blems of evolution and ecology are emphasized. 
Theories of history and literature are not studied, 
but searching discussions are held on literary 
works of the past or present which bring = in 
the former case, their relation to the presen a 
The school tries to develop a way of scientific 
thinking and to encourage correct and bold = 
Soning. To this end, all intellectual games a 
favoured: the students are asked to pnsan Ar da 
fic or technical projects from the realm o pes 
fiction (for example, how tobuilda tower i nt of the 
of kilometres high, how to reduce the weig i Tha 
earth, how to pierce through the aN r geible 
Students defend their position vitt pee E me 
Scientific rigour. These nigetlecket © laboratory 
elop the scientific imagination whi! z AEA 
work provides exercises in ee he students 
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begin to participate in oe as them to its 
Academy of Sciences, which pee way they are 
classrooms and laboratories: Int sie of scientific 
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year of university studies presents no difficulties 
for them, thanks to the training they have received 
and tothe experience which they have acquired in 
the course of their laboratory work. It is expected 
that most of them will complete their higher stu- 
dies sooner than the other students. They can take 
advantage of the year thus gained in order to start 
a scientific specialization earlier or to continue 
advanced studies in other universities. The school 
supervisors believe that the method chosen is the 
best one to speed up the training of a body of scien- 
tists; university circles share this’ opinion. 


2. Advantages and disadvantages of the 
schools for 'gifted' children 


With the increasing influx of candidates for higher 
studies and an increasingly difficult entrance ex- 
amination, the problem of the training of students 
completing secondary schools becomes more and 
more acute. Some universities and higher schools 
organize preparatory courses for the entrance 
examination, but the results of these efforts have 
been poor. Moscow University has decided to elim- 
inate these courses and to increase the number 
of special schools. Alongside the mathematics 
schools, physics and chemistry schools have been 
established; it is planned to organize a boarding 
school for students of the social sciences, but, in 
this field, many difficulties are still encountered 
in defining the criteria for the selection of candi- 
dates. 

Certain teachers think that the development of 
a network of schools in which the students, chosen 
after careful screening, would follow a more ad- 
vanced curriculum in certain subjects and would 
be taught by methods emphasizing the development 
of the intelligence and of scientific thinking is the 
surest way to raise the level of the university and 
the most effective means of obtaining rapidly a 
pool of qualified specialists. 

But these ideas also meet with opposition. One 
may overlook the misgivings of some educators 
who maintain that schools ofthis type are harmful 
to the development of aptitudes in various fields. 
In any event, the question arises of determining 
to what extent these aptitudes should be considered 
as innate and to what extent they represent ihe 
results of an appropriate education. Many pe 1 
feel that the establishment of schools for | cople 
students isa blunder which will lead t gifted' 
equality and produce arrogant and oY SORT in- 
young people. The method of he di Superficial 

ympic' exam- 
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method is based on the assumption that aptitudes 
and intelligence are innate, whereas in fact they 
must be created and developed by an appropriate 
education. Consequently, itis necessary to offer an 
appropriate education to all youth and not reserve 
it for a certain élite. 

However, this type of education could be carried 
out on a large scale only if the methods used were 
fundamentally changed. As Professor Leontiev of 
the University of Moscow said, all the teaching 
methods applied up to now have not yielded the 
hoped-for results and, in the best of cases, they 
teach the 'operations' of thought and not the ‘action 
of thinking'. The teaching of the 'operations', even 
if it does yield results, is superficial; it does not 
develop the intelligence and its creative forces, it 
does not involve the student in what he is learning 
and whatheis doing, it does not help him to conquer 
difficulties and to overcome the frustration which 
follows a failure. It may be that the new teaching 
method, the method of the future, will succeed in 
delving into the very processes of thought and will 
be able to give them dynamic shape. Leontiev 
thinks that the experiments undertaken by Elkonin 
in this direction, in the field of mathematics, in 
school no.19, are particularly important. In this 
regional school, which cannot screen its students, 
an effective attempt is being made to 'open' all 
minds to mathematics. It turns out that in this 
school there are no children who are not gifted for 
mathematics. The development and extension of 
these new methods would perhaps be convincing 
evidence of the richness and diversity of the apti- 
tudes of each individual. 

Arguments of this type militate against the 
principle of special schools for 'gifted' children, 
a principle which justifies the early search for 
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aptitudes and their development in certain indivi- 
duals. However, it must be added that the prospect 
of such education for all children of school age is 
highly unrealistic. Indeed, not only is the level of 
teachers inadequate on the whole to provide such 
instruction, but, further, no scientifically tested 
methods are yet available. 

Moreover, the immediate requirements of 
scientific and technological development, as well 
as of economic development, call for the rapid 
training of many gifted and highly intelligent people. 
For this reason, the schools which screen their 
students and teach them with the assistance of the 
most distinguished scientists of the country, plung- 
ing them thus very early into the atmosphere of 
scientific work, are in spite of all errors which 
may occur in the choice of students, a prompt and 
effective method. It is therefore not surprising that 
these schools are developing dynamically and that 
they enjoy the respect of parents and youth. R 

These findings lead us to conclude, and this is 
only an example, that the organization of social 
life always imposes difficult choices. From a theo- 
retical point of view, one would have to recognize 
the soundness ofa conception of education designed 
to develop the aptitudes and intelligence of all 
children. But, if we consider the present needs of 
society, we must perhaps accept the organization 
ofa certain number of specialized schools for high- 
ly gifted students in various branches of scienc® 
and of the arts. Consolation may be found in the 
fact that these two school systems, contradictory 
in principle, can co-exist and develop simulta- 
neously, at least until the time when the progre’® 
achieved in the first system will be carried over 
to the second. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


career. 


A. TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The training of teachersis carried out in the USSR 
ata variety of levels and institutions. At the bétiera 


traditionally, are to be found the ‘teacher-traininé 
schools'! which prepare men and women to be ee 
chers in the primary grades and in kindergarten 
They still exist today and many candidates continue 
to seek admission to them. In Moscow there aoe 
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These institutions are classified in the category r 
secondary specialized schools or technicumsS; Bae 
existence was challenged with the establishment of 
teacher-training sections in the Higher pedagogical 
insiitates (see below). In fact, they continue to train 
the majority of new teachers at this level. 


seven: three trainmen and women teachers for the 
primary grades and four train women as kinder- 
garten teachers. Their curriculum follows on 
grade 8 and sometimes grade 10. In the first in- 
stance, the course lasts four years, in the second, 
two. In 1965, there were three to four candidates 
for each place on the grade-8 level examination, 
and 1.5 on the other examination. According to the 
directors of these schools, the candidates who 
apply at the end of grade 8 are the best elements; 
they choose this course more consciously; after 
four years of study they are better prepared from 


the professional point of view. Students completing 
secondary education who decide to enter a teacher- 


training school often do so only after having failed 
the entrance examination for higher education and 
their teaching vocation is on less firm ground. 
The higher pedagogical institutes, in principle, 
train secondary school teachers put, in recent 
years, sections for the training of primary school 
teachers have also been organized. The number 
of these institutes is growing: At present, there 
are 207 for the whole of the USSR, which represents 
30 per cent of the number of higher schools in the 
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This activity has two complementary purposes: 
(a) to enable teachers in service to acquire higher 
scientific qualifications through study courses 
leading to diplomas, organized essentially in the 
pedagogical institutes by correspondence; and (b) 
toimprove the pedagogical methods of the teaching 
staff by full-time training courses in ‘institutes 
for improving qualifications of teachers'. 


1. Teacher-training by correspondence 


The higher pedagogical institutes generally have 
specialized departments for training by corres- 
pondence; this is one aspect of the development 
of part-time higher education in the USSR (see 
the study of the Soviet authors); a total of more 
than 200,000 students receive advanced pedagogi- 
cal trainingin this way. The complete study cycle 


lasts five years. 
This instruction is intended almost exclusively 


for teachers in service andit has a twofold role: 


role. For in-service teachers of 
had received the old reduced 
higher training! and who are obliged toacquire 
the necessary qualifications or even for those 
who took up their duties without having com- 
pleted higher studies; this 'make-up' aspect 
affects 80 per cent of the 200,000 registered. 


A promotion role. For teachers of grades 1 to 4 
who wish to acquire the qualifications neces- 


sary to teach the secondary grades.” 


A 'make-up' 
grades Sand 6 who 


The Pedagogical Institute by correspondence in 
Moscow plays the role of 'a pilot institution' for 
the organization of this training; it draws up the 
methodological directives for all departments of 
education by correspondence in the USSR; it pre- 
pares the textbooks used for this type of education. 


2. Institutes of further training for teachers 


There are 170 institutes for further traini 

7 al 
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experimentation with, new pedagogical methods 
(active methods, use of audio-visual aids, pro- 
grammed instruction, etc.). The courses include 
practical exercises at the institute and inits prac- 
tice-schools, as well as theoretical courses given 
by the professors of the institute or other higher 
schools of the locality. 

In principle, the development of the network of 
institutes for further training should enable all 
teachers, school directors, and inspectors to enjoy 
sucha training course! every five years. In addi- 
tion, each institute contributes direct assistance 
to teachers who undertake pedagogical research. 

On the whole, all these activities - to which 
must be added the many publications of popularized 
science prepared for the most part by the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, whichare of greatassis- 
tance to teachers - constitute a characteristic as- 
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pect of the Soviet system of education. Along with 
this systematic effort of the Soviet authorities 
constantly to improve further the level of educa- 
tion, there is a corresponding eagerness on the 
part of teachers to learnand further improve their 
professional training. This convergence of the 
efforts of the authorities and the aspirations of 
teachers justifies the hope that the ambitious tar- 
gets which the Soviet educational system has set 
itself will be achieved. 


1. During the visit on 25 September 1965, of the IIEP 
mission to the Central Institute for Further Teacher 
Training in Moscow, three courses for 300 persons 
were under way; they were intended respectively for 
directors of pedagogical technicums, inspectors o: 
school districts and kindergarten teachers. 
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On the one hand, the development of general 
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No doubt a certain level of development of gen- 
eral education among the masses and the availabil- 
ity of a minimum of skilled and highly skilled 
labour are necessary conditions for economic 
development, but, conversely, the Soviet authors 
correctly state in the introduction totheir study - 


and this deserves reflecting on by leaders of devel- 
oping countries - nor canahigh level of education 
be provided for the working masses unless it is 
supported by a well developed economy, since edu- 
cation cannot progress and prosper without a suf- 
ficiently high output of productive labour. 

In other words, whatever the desirability of 
developing general education from the point of view 
of labour productivity, the cultural level which can 
be given to the workers through 'formal' educa- 
tion must be proportionate to the economic pos- 
sibilities, particularly because of its own financial 
implications and the concomitant necessity (espe- 
cially during the ‘take-off! period of the economy) 
of making large capital investments. 

For these reasons, Soviet school policy could 
o certain foreign observers, as fundamen- 
tally dominated by economic requirements, and, 
particularly, by the requirem ent to train manpower 
for technical and vocational purposes. 

Such an interpretation is refuted by the facts 
themselves; in spite of the delays caused by the 
devastation of the Second World War, the rapid 
progress of the Soviet economy made it possible 
from the end of the 1950s, to begin to give more 
concrete shape to the cultural objectives of com 
munist society: with the seventh plan igen ae 
eight-year schooling was extended to all ana ) 
second secondary cycle (grades 9 and 10) the 
siderably expanded; with the eighth pl was con- 
the physical base is to be askai an (1966-70), 
enable all Soviet youth, during th ed which will 
the 1970s, to attend the com > e first years of 
(ten-year school) or to i ete secon 
culture (see chapter 2). eceive 


appear, t 


dary school 
an equivalent 


1. See 
a a 21 of the Soviet authors! 
page 175 of the Soviet authors’ 


study. 
study. 


Some may object, it is true, that the 'polytech- 
nical’ nature of the Soviet school of general edu- 
cation, especially since the 1958 reform, is evi- 
dence of a continuing concern with vocational 
training within general education itself: the IIEP 
mission has dealt with this problem in chapter 2 
of this report and we shall not revert to it here 
except to recall that, taking into consideration the 
adjustments made in the reform in 1964 and the 
new curricula which were prepared in 1965/66, 
polytechnical education seems today to be essen- 
tially an attempt to create a new type of general 
education truly adapted to the modern world. 

Without prejudgingits results, we have empha- 
sized the great importance of this attempt for all 
those concerned with bringing up to date the con- 
tent of 'modern' educationat the secondary school 
level. 

From the point of view which has just been men- 
tioned, it may be admitted that the efforts of the 
Soviet planners were, to a certain extent, devoted 
at first more to the preparation of skilled man- 
power and executive staff than to the purely cultur- 
al aspects of the development of the educational 
system, but nothing indicates that this choice con- 
stituted an end in itself; on the contrary, the prior- 
ity temporarily given to the economic aspects of 
the development of the educational system was only 
a means toreach in the shortest possible time the 
twofold economic and cultural objective which the 
construction of communism had set itself. 

Thus, refraining from any questioning of mo- 
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tives which would be, under the circumstances, as 
unfair as it is unnecessary, it is of the greatest 
importance for the planners of all countries to 
seek to understand how, starting with the situation 
existing in 1927, the Soviet authorities solved the 
manpower problems resulting from the intensified 
programme of industrialization adopted with the 
first five-year plan. 

Part Two of the Soviet authors! study is devoted 
to complete and detailed analyses bearing upon the 
methodology of the planning of educational devel- 
opment in the USSR and the determination of re- 
quirements for qualified specialists, and also upon 
the definite implementation of the successive plans 
in these fields. We shall assume that the reader iS 
familiar with this informationand shall therefore 
confine ourselves in this field: 5 
1. To recalling briefly the methodological links 

which connect educational and manpower plan- 

ning in the USSR (section I below). i 
2. To studying froma historical point of view how 

the qualifications of the active Soviet population 

have developed in relation to the fulfilment O 

educational development plans and what er 

future prospects are in this field (sections Ilan 

III below). 

3. To submitting our own reflexions on the value, 
the difficulties and the limitations of long-ter™ 
manpower forecasts and on their use for plan- 
ning the development of the educational ae 
as they appear in the light of the long and varie 
Soviet experience (conclusion). 


NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE LINKS 
BETWEEN MANPOWER PLANNING AND TH 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


In all countries, the link between general economic 
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3. The financial balances of the general econo™’ 
plan must include the financing of the een 
expansion of the educational system; the oe ~ 
table limitations resulting therefrom may 
fect the choice of priorities and objectives" | 
Educational development plans in the USSR, P 
pared, as has been said, taking account both of 
requirements of manpower training as well ae 
purely cultural objectives, have been subject Hy 1 
all others, to these financial limitations. We SE 
come back to this point in the last chapter of t 
report. i ip 
As regards more particularly the relations) 
between the growth of manpower requirements ce 
the development of the various parts of the educe 
tional system, Soviet planning is based specifically 
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on two techniques: (a) the preparation of 'man- 
power balances! or 'balance-sheets' ; (b) the pre- 
paration of medium- and long-term forecasts 
showing requirements for skilled and highly skill- 


ed personnel. 


A. 'MANPOWER BALANCE-SHEETS' 
AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Two of the Soviet authors' study 
ition of the purpose and the 
methods of preparing manpower balance-sheets. 
This is one of the fundamental operations of econ- 
omic planning since it is concerned with seeking 
a balance between manpower requirements during 
the plan period (for the whole of the USSR, by 
republics, by regions, etc.) as they appear from 
the prospects of planned development of the var- 
ious branches of the national economy and the re- 
sources available during the same period, as they 
result from the natural development of the Soviet 
population and the rates of activity by age-group 
which it appears possible or desirable to reach. 

This enormous task constitutes one of the major 
tests of the consistency between the production 
targets of the plan and the available manpower 
resources which really exist in the population. — 

These comparative balance-sheets make it 
possible to work out specific measures designed: 
(a) to ensure the most effective employment of all 
the population of working age, the purpose beui 
according to the Soviet authors 'to maximize pr ; 
duction while reducing to a minimum the ane 
of labour required for this purpose! and tocre 

t of all Sovie 
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active age; (b) to redistribute manpower 


the various sectors of the national pi oer 
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of specialized and skilled workers (tray ing on 
vocational and technical schools and Lao ka 
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conclusions of the manpower balance-sheets might 
lead toa limitation in the development of schooling. 
This possibility was raised with the Soviet plan- 
ners by the IIEP mission. The authors of the Soviet 
study, without denying 'the great influence’ of the 
manpower balance-sheets on school planning, point 
out that this influence cannot be 'decisive' 2 in so 
far as the length of full-time compulsory general 
schooling is determined by law (seven years since 
1949, raised to eight in 1958 and to ten years effec- 
tive by 1970) and inasmuch as the requirements of 
the economy for specialists call for adequate 
development of technicums and institutions of 
higher education. 

This answer fails to deal with the effects a 
labour shortage might have: (a) on restricting ad- 
mission tothe final grades of the ten-year school?; 
(b) on the proportion of workers trained 'on the 
job! and in school; (c) on the constantly increasing 
development since 1950 of the training of ' special- 
ists' 'without interrupting production' (evening 
and correspondence courses). 

In fact, as regards the development, during the 
last two decades, of grades 9 and 10 of ten-year 
schooling, manpower requirements do not appear 
to have had any limiting effect on the spontaneous 
demand of families to have their children complete 
the final secondary cycle since, on the contrary, s 
the percentage of graduates of the ten-year school 
in relation to the 17-18 year age-groups rose from 
5 per cent in 1950 to almost 30 per cent in 1958 
and since, according to the supporting information 
obtained during the mission's visits, the rate of 
admission to grade 9 has been constantly on the 
increase since that date, as a corollary of the 
policy of generalizing the ten-year schooling. 
There is therefore today no restriction at all 
against admittance to the higher grades, but on the 
contrary, itis encouraged by alllevels of authority, 

On the other hand, the answer might perhaps be 
more qualified with respect to the part played by 
manpower balances in the choice made by Soviet 
planners among the various possible methods of 
training skilled manpower and specialists (full- 
time in school, part-time ‘without interrupting 
production! or in factories). From this point of 
view, it is probable that the pressure of manpower 
requirements has influenced the development of 


1. See Part Two, chapter 3, of the Soviet authors! 
concerning the planning of vocational and ; 
education (preparation of skilled manpower), tb 
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so-called education ' without interrupting produc- 
tion’. But this factor is certainly not the only one 
and does not even appear to be the most impor- 
tant.! Other factors of a social nature and, above 
all, the inevitable financial limitations are no 
doubt of greater weight in choosing among the 
various possible methods of training; we shall 
come back to this point in chapter 4. 

The information and figures obtained by the 
mission do not enable us to determine the respec- 
tive weight of each of these factors in the decisions 
of the Soviet planners. 


B. METHODOLOGY OF FORECASTING 
REQUIREMENTS FOR 'SPECIALISTS'! 


The expression ' specialists' which is used in the 
terminology of the Soviet planners refers to the 
middle-level manpower and senior staff whose 
training is provided in the USSR in secondary spe- 
cialized schools (technicums) and institutions of 
higher education (universities and specialized 
institutes). ? 

The training of the personnel necessary for the 
development of all branches of the national econ- 
omy and of cultural activities has constituted, from 
the outset of planning, one of the major problems 
for the Soviet planners and still remains one of 
their constant concerns. 

Because of the acute shortage of trained per- 
sonnel which existed in the USSR in 1927 and the 
enormous needs which opened up with the pro- 
gramme of accelerated industrialization under the 
first five-year plan, this plan had to provide fora 
broad expansion of these types of training institu- 
tions. The statistics in table 29 of the Soviet au- 
thors' study show the magnitude of the achieve- 
ments of the first five-year plan: the number of 
institutions of higher education increased from 152 
in 1928 to 832 in 1932, that of technicums from 
1,051 to 3,509; it may be said that the backbone of 
the present network of institutions training 'spe- 


cialists' in the USSR dates for the most part from 
this time. 


But what was the magnitude of the respective 
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polation of trends in the staffing of the various 
branches of economic and cultural activity. This 
is the so-called 'saturation-rate’ method ('koeffit- 
sient nasyshchennosti')*?; (b) the other, more 
analytical, is based on detailed surveys carried 
out in factories and departments, designed to as- 
certain their trained-personnel requirements 
during the plan period on the basis of a nomencla- 
ture of positions to be filled by 'specialists' who 
have received secondary specialized or higher ed- 
ucation ('nomenklatura dolzhnostei'). 

The two methods have been applied since the 
first five-year plan (1928-32)* and still remain in 
use. They have been continually improved, partic- 
ularly at the end of the fifth five-year plan, ale 
ing the decisions of the Council of Ministers O 
the USSR in 1954. f 

The Soviet authors, in chapter 4 of Part Tar 
their study devoted to the planning of perineal’ 
specialized and higher education, have eas sn 
each of these two methods indetail, and we do ss 
propose to describe them again except to nil 
marize their purpose and their original features, 
as an introduction to our own reflexions on their 
application at the end of this chapter. att 

The purpose of these estimates is, in the firs’ 
place, to calculate the total number of ‘specialists 
likely to be employed during the plan period, taking 
into account the development targets laid down by 
the plan for the various sectors of activity- 

On the basis of the estimate of the desirable 
"stock' of 'specialists', the recruiting require- 
ments are determined (by adding to the new TC” 
quirements for each year of the plan the 'replact™ 
ments' of all kinds? which may occur during th 
period). à 

Lastly, the recruiting requirements establishe™ 
by specialities make it possible to determine, ye 


: The rapid development of the active population oe 
tween 1955 and 1963, see table 14 of the Soviet auto 
study) does not indicate a manpower crisis, quite ers 
contrary; moreover, for severalyears Soviet plann the 
have been more concerned by 'the liberation of by 
workers resulting from technical progress' than 
a quantitative shortage of labour. are 

. The role and organization of these institutions 3! 
set forth in Part One, chapter 3, of the Soviet autho 
study. j- 

3. The word ' saturation' does not imply the idea of mE 
mum but rather the idea of a desirable or 'optim¥ 
rate. ayistS 

- First five-year plan for the training of specie 7 
(engineers and technicians), published in 1930(V.S.N- i 
SSSR, Piatiletnii plan podgotovki inzhenernotekh 


. Pi Be 
cheskikh i ekonomicheskikh kadrov v_promyshle™ 
nosti, Moscow, 1930). 
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by year, the admission quotas! for educational 
institutions (technicums and institutions of higher 
education) and, hence, the development plan of 
these institutions. ? 

Thus, the estimate of the requirements for 
Specialists constitutes the basis for planning their 
training by schools. 


l. Method of estimating requirements 
for 'specialists' on the basis of the 
nomenclature of positions? 


The point of departure of this method is the pre- 
paration for all branches of activity (industrial, 
agricultural, trade, and transport enterprises, 
cultural activities, health services, etc.) of a 
nomenclature of positions which must normally 
be filled by 'specialists', i.e, by graduates of 
technicums and institutions of higher education; 
for each of the positions thus defined there is a 
Corresponding indication of the level of education 
(secondary specialized or higher) and a aie 
indication of the speciality required. Annex > : 
of the Soviet authors! study gives an example o 
Such a nomenclature for railway transport. 

Of course, as we shall see below, all of mene 
Positions are not yet actually held by Den 
many are still filled by ' practical workers ( pra £- 
tiki') who make up for lack of a diploma by a te 
Vocational experience. However, with ea 
ment of training by the school, the so-calle oe 
Cialist' positions tend gradually to be ae 
for graduates and plans for admission i 
tional institutions are prepared accordingly. E 

To the jobs listed in these nomenclatures pre- 
Pared for the various branches of activity a B 
Pond the various specialities prepared or h E 
er educational institutions (annex X) an Poel 
technicums (annex XI); the a et 
tions and the lists of specialities are, o n s8; 
Modified in keeping with changes in preho, —o 

Tt will be noted that, in final ce z 
Method is based on a judgement of the o 
qualifications required for the various Pk = 
Positions, i.e., on as rational E rE 
Possible of the equivalence pasang a = 

€cause of the effect of these paea e 
Salaries, the nomenclatures BRE E n 
Vērious ministries or se ce ag aS 
in accordance with the USSR asesmen, P ea 
of Finance, the Ministry of a an ee 
Secondary ‘Education, and the USS 


i yer an 

inisters! State Committee on Manpower d 
Salaries, . F 

The requirements of the various enterprises 


°r administrations estimated according to this 
Method are transcribed on standard forms laid 
down by the USSR Gosplan and the Ministry of 
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Higher Education (see annex XM), then collated at 
the various levels of the administrative ladder. 

Medium-term forecasts of requirements cor- 
responding to the duration of a plan (five years, 
normally) are submitted at the time of preparation 
of this plan and may be used, at least in part, for 
the preparation of training plans; forecasts of 
requirements for the nextyear are prepared each 
year and are used for the final formulation of 
plans for the distribution and placing of young spe- 
cialists graduating from educational institutions. 4 

The Soviet authors mention? that, more anà 
more, the questionnaires completed by enterprises 
include information on the total number of jobs 
and the number of various specialist positions; 
this information makes it possible to know, by 
branch of activity, the proportion of specialistsin 
the total working population and the relationship 
between the number of specialists with higher edu- 
cation and the number with secondary education, 
Table 42 of the Soviet authors' study shows the 
development of these proportions from 1940 to 
1963 for each of the main sectors of activity. 

The Soviet authors clearly bring out the fact® 
that the method of the 'nomenclature of positions! 
is based essentially on 'the concrete plans of 
development of the national economy and culture'. 

It thus has the advantage of closely linking the 
economic development plan adopted by the Soviet 
authorities with the development plan for second- 
ary specialized and higher education and of being 
based on sound economic forecasting. Conversely, 
it makes it possible to estimate the requirements 
for specialists only within the limits of the plan 
itself, i.e., generally, five years in advance or, 
exceptionally, seven years”. For this reason, it 
does not allow the long-term forecasts (nine to 
eleven years in advance) which are essential for 
the preparation of admissions plans (particularly 
in higher education) and for the planning of the 
physical infrastructure of educational institutions 
and the planning of the recruitment of their teach- 
ing staffs during the whole of the five-year plan. 


1. These admission quotas include all methods of training 
(full-time, evening and correspondence courses) since 
each of them contributes to Satisfying the requirements 
for specialists. 

2. See p.153 and following of the Soviet author 


s' study, 
3. See p.139 and following of the Soviet autho z 


rs' study; 
taff normative method' 


4. See p.160 and following of the Sovi 

4 S X Soviet authors! y 
5. See p.140 of the Soviet authors! study po erent 
6 See p.145 of the Soviet auth Fy. 

í 


ors' study, 
n, in fact, be used to esti- 
ents of new enterprises, the 
f f which will be financed in 

hth plan ( 1966-70) and which 
in 1971 or 1972. 


tw 
on 
D 


For this basic reason, a second method of 
estimating the requirements for specialists, called 
the 'saturation rate' method, is used along with 
the first method. 


2. Method of estimating requirements for 


specialists on the basis of 'saturation rates' i 


Whereas the so-called 'nomenclature of positions' 
method is applied on the basis of the concrete 
medium-term plans known for each enterprise or 
department, the ' saturation rate' methodis based 
on an over-all view of the longer-term develop- 
ment of the active population, its distribution by 
main branches of activity and the relative propor- 
tion of specialists in each of these branches. 

The main stages in this work of forecasting 
are the following: 

1. Estimation of the active population on the basis 
of general population forecasts. 

2. Forecasts ofthe distribution of the active popu- 
lationamong the main branches of the economy, 
taking into account the long-term trends and 
outlook plans which may be formulated on the 
development of output and productivity in each 
branch. 

3. Studies of the proportion (for 1,000 workers) of 
specialists with secondary and higher education 
in the various sectors of activity (economic, 
cultural, etc.) and of the past history of this 
proportion;? 

4. Extrapolation, according to methods peculiar 

to each of the branches of activity, of the trends 

noted in the development of the staffing pattern 

down to the end of the plan period. 3 

Corresponding estimates of the ' stock! of spe- 

cialists necessary in the course of the various 

years of the plan period, from which additional 
requirements‘ and training plans are deduced 


(admission quotas to the various educational 
institutions), 


However, these cal 
to estimate, by bran 
of Specialists, whi 


culations only make it possible 
ch of activity, the total numbers 
ch then must be broken down 
ialities and into specialities in 


he ' saturation 
y branches 
reduced to 
sible to use 
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computers. ê However, to the extent that these 
estimates are based largely on an extrapolation 
of recent trends or those which are anticipated in 
the near future, the 'saturation rate' method relies 
in fact onthe results ofthe previous method. Thus 
the two methods used appear bothas competitive - 


for the period of the five-year plan - and as com- 
plementary. 


3. Complementary nature of the two 
methods of forecasting used 


The Soviet authors clearly show” how the two 

methods are used simultaneously within the period 

of a five-year plan and how they complement each 
other. 

1. The nomenclature method yields relatively 
accurate data, thanks to the questionnaires sent 
toenterprises and departments on the develop- 
ment of staffing patterns during the plan; for 
example, for the eighth plan, it provides a de- 
tailed picture of the structure of the active 
population until 1970; for this same data, it 
furnishes information on the over-all staffing 
patterns and on the breakdown of specialist 
positions between the two main levels (second- 
ary and higher) and among the various special- 
ities. The information thus furnished for 1970 
constitutes an essential step for the later extra- 
polations which are carried out with the 'satu- 
ration rate' method. 

2. The simultaneous use of both methods during 
the five-year period of the plan allows recipro- 
cal comparison and verification. In particular, 
the application of the ‘nomenclature! method, 
for the 1966-70 plan, makes it possible to com- 
pare its results and the forecasts which had 
been made previously, for this same period: 
during the preparation of the seventh plan PY 
means of the saturation rate method; the Soviet 
planners can thus draw useful conclusions for 
the application of this second method to thei? 
extrapolations beyond 1970. 

3. Conversely, the results of the questionnaires 
and surveys sent out to the enterprises (metho 
of nomenclature of positions) are not necessa” 
ily satisfactory, either because the enterprise? 


See p.145 and following of the Soviet authors’ study: 
Table 44 shows these proportions for 1963. 
Annex XVII of the Soviet authors! study gives an exa™~ 
ple of this type of extrapolation. 
After replacement requirements have been studied, 8° 
has been said, by the 'nomenclature' method. r 
i pe opment of new specialities such as electronic® 
RA pats and applied mathematics. 
i, eee p. 3 1 of the Soviet authors! study. 

P-151 and following of the Soviet authors! study’ 
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pad their real needs or because they minimize 
them. The comparison of these results with the 
extrapolations obtained by the saturation rate 
method makes it possible to narrow down cer- 
tain difficulties and better to appreciate the 
real problems. 

To sum up, as early as the first five-year plan, 

the Soviet planners worked out methods for fore- 

Casting the requirements for specialists which 


Section II 
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they needed in order to formulate their training 
plans and these methods have been constantly 
improved in the light of experience. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the considerable means made available 
for their implementation, their use continues to 
involve difficulties which are inherent inthe very 
nature of the problems encountered. We shall 
return to this question in the final part of this 
chapter. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FACILITIES FOR 
SPECIALIST TRAINING 

CHOICE OF PRIORITIES AND THE TREND 
IN THE QUALIFICATIONS OF SPECIALISTS 
FROM 1928 TO 1950 


The use of these methods of forecasting as early 
as the first five-year plan (1928-32) does not mean 
that at this time or even during later plans all spe- 
Cialist positions could be filled by graduates; quite 
on the contrary, we shall see that during the first 
four plans a considerable, if not increasing, piane 
of middle-level and senior specialist postions 
Went on being held by those ‘trained on the job'. 
This situation, which changed appreciably only 
after 1950, may appear paradoxical in view, on the 
one hand, of the effort to forecast requirements 
Which has been summarized above and, on oe 
hand, of the development of training a 
undertaken as early as the first plan (see oe i 
of the Soviet authors' study). It is explained, hov 
ever, by the following two essential reasons. ‘ial 
The inevitable delays whichare Lariam A 
the outset by the development of any educat ttt” 
system, especially at the high level o: ad Teal 
ist training; not only did the necessary oy also 
facilities have to be created but ri 
necessary to recruit a sufficient number ae 
dents trained in the secondary a these 
assumed a previous development oes 
Schools! - and above all, it was or Sar teach- 
have at all levels adequate and od considerable 
ing staffs, whose training require be added the 
time; to these prerequisites e them- 
time required for training the spec 


Selves. 
© Independently of this : 
Peculiar to the developmen i 
training system, the financia 
ed in inevitable limitations. 
th other wk the delays in the ‘take-off' of the 
System for s ecialist train 
Course one a five-year plans that the progress 
in the rate of entry of graduates into the economy 


phenomenon of ‘inertia! 
of any educational 


conditions result- 


was very much below the increase in requirements 
resulting from industrialization plans, so that the 
Soviet economy was then plagued bya shortage of 
skilled workers and specialists; this shortage had, 
moreover, been clearly perceived by the authors 
of the first plan; for example, one may read in 
this connexion in the official comments “on the 
targets of the second year of the first five-year 
plan 'that the requirements of the national econ- 
omy for specialists during the years 1929-30 are 
enormous'; but that 'the possibilities of meeting 
them? are extremely limited'. 

Therefore, if one attempts to discover why cer- 
tain decisions rather than others were taken during 
the first five-year plans, the answer to all the 
questions one may ask is not to be found in the 
strict planning of manpower requirements and 
specialist training. In this period of shortage, the 
solution to the major problems was found by using 
various techniques;namely: concentration of effort 
on selected and limited targets, widespread use of 
out-of-school methods of training ('on the job!) 
and the hope, which proved justified to a large 
extent, that available manpower would adapt itself 
to the changes in the structure of the economy. 

In order to understand the most recent devel- 
opments in the planning of specialist training in 
the USSR, they must be placed in historic 
spective. This perspective constitutes, mo 
particularly for the developing countries 


al per- 
reover, 
» one of 


1. The creation of the 'rabfaks! 
speeding up the preparation of i 
r candidat i 
education (see p- 118 of the Soviet ste ithe 
2. Narkomtruda, SSR, A 


1929/30 god, p.67-6 Kontrol'nye tsifry po trudu na 


ı Moscow, 1930. 


3. By trainin ee 
& in specialized s ` 
cational institutions, Scondary and higher edu- 


in 1920 was one way of 
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Graph I. Trend in the total numbers of students, admissions, and graduations 
in USSR higher educational institutions, from 1927/28 to 1949/50 
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Trend in the total numbers of students, admissions, and graduations 


in USSR secondary specialized educational institutions, from 1927/28 


to 1949/50 
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the most valuable aspects of the lessons to be 
drawn from the Soviet experience. 

To do this, we shall consider successively the 
situation with respect tothe qualifications of spe- 
cialists working in the Soviet economy on the eve 
of the first five-year plan and the development of 
the situation during the period 1928-50. Section III 
will be devoted to the new features of the 1950-60 
decade and to the prospects opened by the eighth 
plan (1966-70). 


A. LEVEL OF QUALIFICATION OF 
SPECIALISTS IN THE SOVIET ECONOMY 


ON THE EVE OF THE FIRST FIVE-YEAR 
PLAN 


After the 1917 Revolution, the active population of 
the USSR included only a very small percentage 
of engineers and technicians (specialists) with 
secondary and higher education, and from the 
very earliest years of the Soviet régime efforts 
wereundertaken to establish training institutions. 
Table 28 of the Soviet study shows that after the 
destruction of war - as early as 1927 - the edu- 
cational training system had not only been entire- 
ly reconstructed but actually enlarged. The rate of 
increase for the year 1927/28-in comparison with 
the year 1914/15 is 32 per cent for the number 
of students in higher education and 250 per cent 
for the number of students in secondary education. 
The number of graduate specialists employed 

in the economy in 1928 (521,000) was already 2.7 
times higher than the corresponding number in 
1913 (120,000)! but in 1928 only a small propor- 
tion of the positions considered as requiring 
Specialist training were as yet held by these 
graduates. 
According to Soviet Statistics, on the eve of the 
first five-year plan, three-fifths of the middle- 
level and senior Specialist positions in industry 
and four-fifths of Similar positions in the economy 
as a whole were held by non-graduates. Such a 
wide abi ©, was not peculiar to the USSR 
: at time, However, it deserves mention- 
e the considerable laginthe 
ire Sistemi in com- 
e country. 


and Secondary 
hese two series 
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During the first plan, admissions to higher edu- 
cation rose from less than 50,000 in 1927 to al- 
most 250,000 in 1932 and, in the technicums, from 
about 60,000 to 486,000 during the same five-year 
period; total enrolments in higher education in- 
creased from 168,000 to 504, 000, and from 190,000 
to 724,000 for the technicums; these figures give 
an idea of the unusual amount of effort which was 
made from the very outset of planning to train 
specialists. 

However, this highly spectacular progress re- 
quired a concomitant development of educational 
facilities (teaching staff, premises, equipment, 
etc.) and a number of really well-qualified candi- 
dates. Much attention was therefore given from 
the start of the second plan to the quality of the 
training for specialists and supervisors. For these 
reasons, a clear drop in university registration 
appears in the course of the second plan (1933-37) 
and the total enrolment increase was slow. But the 
increase in admissions revived during the first 
years of the third plan (1938-42)3and, in 1940, 
admissions slightly exceeded the level reached 
in 1932. 

The war led toa partial disorganization of edu- 
cational institutions preparing specialists and 
halted their development. (See graphs I and IL) 
However, after 1945, the 1940-level was reached 
again, both for new admissions and for total en- 
rolment, and the increase in numbers continued 
during the succeeding years, 

By 1949/50, more than 1.1 million students 
were registered in institutions of higher education 
and more than 1.3 million in technicums. 4 

The trend in graduations from 1928 to 1950 i$ 
shown in graphs 1 and 2 and is summarized i? 
table 1 opposite. f 

It will be noted that the rate of training nf 
senior specialists increased by six times and tha 
of middle-level specialists by twelve times in ne 
course of the first four five-year plans. It shoul 
be pointed out that in the course of the first tw? 
five-year plans all the training was provided y 
full-time education; the so-called ' education with 
out interrupting production' developed beginning 
with the third plan, but in 1950 the great majority 
of graduates was still coming from the norma 
day-time courses (82 per cent for higher educatio” 
and 89 per cent for technicums). g 

Table 2 shows the sizeof the quotas of special- 
ists trained for the Soviet economy during thé 
successive plans. It also shows the size of thé 


See p.118 of the Soviet authors' study. se 
- We shall confine these comments to specialist Te 
ing properly speaking, leaving aside skilled works” 
training. (This subject is dealt with in Part Two, chaP 
er 3, of the Soviet authors' stud: 
ly) , 
3. Which was not finished because of the German invasiO™ 
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Table 1. Trend in the graduation of specialists 
from 1928 to 1950 (in thousand) 
nS n ea ol ey 


Higher education Technicums 


Year In absolute In percent- In absolute In percent- 
figures age of age figures age of age 

groups(®) groups(b) 

1928 28.7 — 28.6 = 
1932 43.2 — 107.7 = 
1937 104.8 = 155.9 = 
1920 126.1 — 236.8 = 
1945 a6 = 118.1 — 
1950 176.9 3 313.7 5.2 


r Estimate as compared with the age group, 
- Estimate as compared with the age group, 15 


-20 


Table 2. Trend in the total quotas of specialists 
trained during the first four plans 


Middle- 
E N: Total 
ai Plan 198700 319 800 518500 
Second pan 370000 623000 993 000 
eginning the third plan 328 000 678000 1 006 000 
varimo 302000 540000 842 000 
Fourth pian 652000 1278000 1 930 000 


(1946-50) 
SE ee 


drop in the training of specialists emeei Y i 
war: with the fourth plan (1946-50), the U i med 
resumed the rate of progress which it ened 
Normally have reached as early aS the third P 
(1938-43). 


TIONS OF 


C. T D IFICA 
REND IN THE QUAL T INDUSTRY 


SPECIALISTS IN THE SOVIE 
FROM 1928 TO 1950 
tt is interesting to compare how in fact Ly Lan 
Period from 1928 to 1950 the ‘output! & BEE which 
Was able to follow the creation of posit 
Normally require such qualifications. . the years 
Unfortunately, with the a concerning 
933 and 1937,!no data are availal s requiring 
© trend in the number of pane for the 
Specialist qualifications during this P 5 


Sconomy as a whole. 
As regards indust 
Positi neer 
ions of engine are f 
Or the number of these po 
lons of the corresponding perso 


and 1950 is given in table 3 


ry alone, and referring to 
sand technicians, the trend 
d the qualifica- 
1 between 1928 
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Table 3. Trend in the number of positions and the 
qualifications of 'engineers and technicians' 
in industry between 1928 and 1950 


Number of 
positions 
for engi- Percent- 
neers and Number of Number of age of 
technicians graduates 'praktiki' 'praktiki' 
1928 119000 38 800 80 200 67.4 
1940 1023000 311400 711600 69.5 
Increase 904 000 272600 631400 69.8 
1928 119000 38 800 80 200 67.4 
1950 1277000 393400 883600 69.1 
Increase 1158000 354 600 803400 69.3 
1940 1023000 311400 711600 69.5 
1950 1277000 393400 883600 69.1 
Increase 254000 82 000 172000 B29 


—— 
Source. Statistical yearbook of the economy of the USSR 


During the period 1928-40, characterized by 
the fulfilment of the first industrialization plans, 
the number of positions increased rapidly (by nine 
times); the number of graduates of institutions of 
higher education and technicums also increased 
by more than eight times; nevertheless, the pro- 
portion of graduates holding ‘engineer and tech- 
nician' positions declined from 32.6 per cent in 


1928 to 30.5 per cent in 1940. ee 
In other words, of the 904,000 positions of 


middle-level and senior specialists created in 
Soviet industry from 1928 to 1940, nearly 70 per 
cent were held by the 'praktiki'. 

The situation did not improve during the 
1940-50 decade. Of course, as a result of the war 
and the level of industrialization already reached 
in 1940, the creation of new positions slowed 
down considerably (only 254,000 new positions in 
tenyears as compared with 904,000 new positions 
from 1928 to 1940), but, conversely, the rate of 
training of specialists itself dropped sharply for 
several years (see table 2), and the war-caused 
casualties must have considerably increased 
‘replacement! requirements. 

In the final analysis, the percentage (69.1 per 
cent) of the 'praktiki' holding specialist positions 
in the Soviet economy in 1950 was practically un- 
changed as compared with 1940 (69.5 per cent). 

It thus appears from table 3 that the rapidity 
of industrial development, particularly during the 
first three plans, was so great that the number of 
middle-level and senior specialist positions in- 


1. Second five-year plan for the development of the Soviet 
economy (1933-37). Gosplan, SSSR, pages 624, 632-633. 
oe first plan, these categories of staff, almost 
int eir entirety, must have specialist training, accord- 
ing to the standards of the nomenclatures. 
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Graph IIM. Distribution of admissions and graduations of higher educational institution 
yy main areas of specialization, from 1927/28 to 1950/51 
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creased much more rapidly, in absolute figures, 
than the output of graduates of the secondary spe- 
cialized and higher educational institutions. For 
this reason, from 1928 to 1940, for example, 
711,600 engineer and technician positions out of 
904,000 had to be filled by the 'praktiki'. This 
situation, as we have said, had been understood by 
the Soviet planners from the outset of the first 
plan; however, it may appear surprising that this 
was not understood earlier and that, with a view 
to subsequent economic development, the excep- 
tional efforts undertaken after 1928 were not start- 
ed sooner. In fact, because of the underemployment 
of skilled manpower which characterizes certain 
Sectors of the economy during the period of re- 
covery at the beginning of the 1920s, and because 
of the lackat that time of any specific development 
plan, requirements for skilled and highly qualified 
Personnel were not subject to forecasting before 
the preparation of the first plan. For this reason, 
L.E. Mints, author of the first study on skilled 
manpower in the USSR confined himself to writing 
in 1926: ' The problem of training technical and en- 
gineering personnel is not very urgent at present, 
but this question will assume greatimportance in 
the very near future'.! 

When the first forecasts prepared in connexion 
withthe first plan of industrialization brought out 
the disproportion between training possibilities 
(for the reasons which have been set forth above) 
and the requirements for Specialists, the Soviet 
planners, within the limited means at their dis- 
posal, were forced to make choices and to deter- 
mine priorities in their training plans. It is of the 


greatest importance to attempt to see what these 
priorities were, 


D. PRIORITIES ADOPTED IN PROGRAMMES 


FOR SPECIALIST TRAINING FROM 
1928 TO 1950 
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communications; public health; agriculture; econ- 

omy and law; education”. 

These graphs must be interpreted with caution 
as guides to the priorities given to the needs of 
the various sectors of the economy, since the 
priorities laid down within the training system 
itself do not automatically reflect the choices 
made to favour the staffing requirements of a 
particular branch of activity. 

If one attempts to deduce from these two graphs 
the direction of the 'general policy' followed in 
specialist training after the first five-year plan, 
one is led to the following conclusions: ; 

1. A particular effort was made in the allocation 
of resources to promote the long-term devel- 
opment of the system of public education and 
of scientific research; this priority given to 
the preparation of teachers, professors and 
research workers reveals the awareness of 
the Soviet planners at that time that industrial- 
ization could not really continue to develop in 
coming decades without the support of well- 
trained manpower and flourishing scientific 
research institutions. 


2. Particular attention was paid to the welfare of 
the population, as is evidenced by the relative 
increase in the training of personnel working 
in the public health sector. 

3 


- The strong effort accomplished in behalf of the 
training of technical specialists (industry, con- 
struction, transport, and communications) 
before 1928 and during the first plan did not 
decline later in absolute figures, but was ap- 
preciably reduced from a comparative stand- 
point during the second and third plans, It was 
then admitted (as seen in table 3, page 265) that 
for a certain period part of the additional re- 
quirements for specialists would have to be 

Satisfied, at least temporarily, by staff which 

ned in schools. However: 

» the preparation of technical 


ds ae ee Komandn isostay romyshlennosti, transz 
porta + sel! skogo khoziaistya v SSSR, p.29, Moscow 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE POLICY FOR 
SPECIALIST TRAINING SINCE 1950. 
RESULTS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


With the beginning of the decade of the 1950s, the 
Post-war period of recovery was coming to an end; 
the new and ambitious targets for economic growth 
Which were to be set inthe fifth, sixth and seventh 
Plans led at that time to intensified requirements 
for specialists as compared with the previous 
decade, 


A. CHANGES IN THE RATE OF SPECIALIST 
TRAINING IN THE COURSE OF THE 
FIFTH, SIXTH AND SEVENTH PLANS 


The specialist-training institutions, partly dis- 
Organized during the war, were restored ce 
© fourth plan and, beginning in 1950, the rate 0 
Preparing middle-leveland senior specialists = 
very clearly higher than the level reached in on ) 
See graphs Land II, p. 262-263, and table 1, p.2 
Graphs V and VI show the respective trends © 
admissions and graduations in institutions of higas 
er anq secondary specialized education during the 


fifth, sixth and seventh plans, i.e., for the period 
1950-65, 


l Five-year period - 1951-55 


During this period, the number of admissions to 
institutions of higher education was to ma mite 
Y nearly 32 per cent and to technicums eal 
“ent; however, the proportion of students a Ag on 
° courses 'without interrupting pýodaetio same 
creased considerably at that time. At tk aE EN 
time, the number of graduates was to in 


age igher 
from 177,000 to 246,000 for stitutions O oe 
é 17, 246, He 
¿p Xcation (including 27 per a as 314,000 to 


‘errupting production'), and frc nt 
j eg a PE (including 11 pa ce 
ained ‘without interrupting production ote 
Às a result, the authors of the cone lan, the 
hat in the course of the fifth a i of higher 
vel reached by the planned SE ade it pos- 
Secondary specialized education rents of the 
Sible to satisfy the essential requ 


National economy and of culture.” 


ij d the sixth 
This period (which originally a TA of 
aR) is characterized a ease during 1956, 
Imiss; pya slig! k 
57 a ee is resumed only after 
'959/60,3 | 


This 'breathing spell' in the expansion of the 
educational system is no doubt tobe explained by 
the following two essential reasons: 


The desire which recurs periodically in the history 
of Soviet higher and secondary specialized edu- 
cation to give priority to qualitative improve- 
ment rather than quantitative development. 

Taking into consideration the relatively high de- 
gree to which requirements for specialists 
were satisfied by 1955, the desire to limit the 
increase of expenditure in this area in favour, 
perhaps, of other types of expenditure, such as 
those for scientific research; in other words, 
the training of scientific specialists having been 
carried to a relatively high level in 1955 (see 
table 9 of the Soviet authors' study), priority 
is given for the time being to the development 
of operating facilities for institutions of scien- 


tific research. 


In spite of this stabilization of total admissions, 
the proportion of part-time students (evening and 
correspondence courses) continues to increase 
rapidly as compared with 1955; in 1960, it reaches 
52 per cent in higher education and 47 percent in 
chnicums. 
a ill be noted, moreover, that from 1951 to 
1959 the number of graduates of the complete 
secondary school was multiplied by four (400,000 
in 1951; 1.6 million in 1959) as a result of the 
policy of expanding admission to grades 9 and 10 
(resolution of the nineteenth congress ofthe CPSU 
concerning the introduction of compulsory ten- 
year schooling in urban areas); consequently, the 
number of candidates and hence the level of selec- 
tion for admission to university studies increased 
considerably; the surplus of secondary-school 
graduates as compared with the possibilities of 


1. See table 45 of the Soviet authors' study from 1950 

to 1955, the percentage of admissions to evening or 

correspondence courses increased from 34.6 to 44.3 

per cent for higher education and from 18 to 27.8 per 

cent for the technicums. 

See p.138 of the Soviet authors’ study. 

3. For normal day-time education, the 1955 admission 
rate will be reached only in 1960 or 1961 (See table 45 
of the Soviet study.) 

4. Expenditures for specialist training increased slightly 
from 1955 to 1960 (2,402 million roubles in 1960 against 
2,326 million in 1955), whereas the budget for scientific 
research was almost trebled during the same period 
(2,314 million roubles in 1960 against 825 million in 
1955). 
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Graph V. Number of admissions and graduations of higher educational institutions, 
from 1949/50 to 1970/71 
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Graph VI. Number of admissions and graduations 
institutions, from 1949/50 to 1970/71 
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admittance to higher educational institutions! and 
the need foran increasing number of them to go to 
Work directly after completing grade 10 are the 
€ssential factors which have led the Soviet authori- 
ties to transform the nature of the complete sec- 
ondary school (law of 21 December 1958) and to 
emphasize its 'polytechnical! nature. 2 


3. Five-year period - 1961-65 


During this seventh plan, the rate of admissions 
to institutions preparing specialists increases 
again (see table 45 of the Soviet authors’ study) 
both in higher education (820,000 admissions in 
t364 against 593, 000 in 1960) andin the technicums 
(1,038, 000 admissions in 1964 against 769,000 in 
1960), However, the share of education ' without 
‘terrupting production! tends to increase further 
ut ata slower rate than previously (57 per cent 
= admissions to higher education and 49 per cent 
in the technicums in 1964 against, respectively, 
°6 and 46 per cent in 1960). 

With respect to graduates, the total numbers 
of Specialists prepared by educational institutions 
th made available to the Soviet economy during 
‘Ne three plans under consideration are as shown 
In table 4, 


Table 4, Total numbers of specialists trained during 
the fifth, sixth and seventh plans 


Middle-level 


specialists Total 


Senior 
specialists 


1121000 560000 2681 000 


1497 300 2576 700 4074000 
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B. NEW POLICIES ADOPTED IN 
SPECIALIST TRAINING PROGRAMMES 
SINCE 1950 


The major directions of effort applied to the spe- 
cialist training programmes in the course of the 
successive five-year plans over the period 1928-50 
have been discussed in section II. 

Beginning with the fifth plan (1951-56), the trend 
of priorities which had already begun to some ex- 
tent under the preceding plan was more strongly 
stressed. An analysis of tables 33 and 34 in the 
Soviet authors' study (showing numbers of stu- 
dents admitted to specialist-training institutions 
by field of specialization in absolute figures and 
as percentages of the total) brings out the char- 
acteristics of the changing lines of effort from 
1950 to 1964/65. 


1. Higher educational level 


1. The 'Education'? sector continues to increase 
in absolute figures (269,200 admissions in 1964 
against 182,600 in 1950) since the expansion of 
the secondary grades and of institutions for 
scientific research requires further additional 
human resources; however, its relative share 
drops sharply from 52.3 to 32.8 per cent of the 
total. At the same time, the training of young 
research workers ('aspirantura') in the uni- 
versities and institutes of the Academy of 
Sciences increases regularly from plan to plan. 
(See table 9 of the Soviet authors' study.) , 

2. The 'Industry-construction' and ' Communica- 
tions' sectors quadruple the number of their 
new students from 1950 to 1964 and their Fela- 
tive share in total admissions grows from 24.6 
per cent in 1950 to 43.5 per cent in 1964. 

3. The training of senior specialists in agriculture 
continues until 1963 the increase noted in the 
fourth plan both in absolute figures and in per- 
centage of the total (11.2 per centin 1963 against 
8.2 per cent in 1950). 

4. The sectors of 'Economy and law' and ' Public 
health! double their admissions in absolute 
figures but show a slight relative decrease. 


1. However, because of the drop in the birth-rate during 
the war, the number of graduates of the ten-vear school 
fell considerably between 1959 and 1964. it returned 
to the 1958 level in 1965 and for some time in 1966 
almost doubled (2.6 million graduates) because of the 
fact that two classes were graduating from the con 
plete secondary school at the same time (the last 
eleventh grade of the 1958 reform and the first tenth 
grade of the 1964 reform), 

2. See chapter 2 of this report. 

3. The heading 'Fducation' in table 33 of the Soviet 
authors' study. 


w 
a 
= 
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2. Secondary specialized educational level! 


1. Admissions to'pedagogicaltechnicums' drop- 
ped in relative terms until 1964, remaining 
stable in absolute figures.” 

2. The training of technicians for industry, con- 
struction and communications increased nearly 
200 per cent inabsolute figures and from 40 per 
cent of totaladmissions in 1950 to 48.5 per cent 
in 1964. 

3. The training of technicians in agriculture pro- 
gresses at the same rate as for industry (13.9 
per cent of the total in 1950, 16.6 per cent in 
1964). 

4. For the other sectors, only economics and law 
clearly improve their relative share (12.8 per 
cent in 1964 against 8.2 per cent in 1950). 


To sum up, the special importance attributed in 
the course of the second, third and fourth plans to 
teacher and specialist training in the pure sciences 
yielded its results in the course of subsequent 
plans. 
On the one hand, institutions for scientific research 
experienced considerable expansion. (We shall 
not dwellon this subject in the present study.) 
On the other hand, institutions training specialists 
for the various sectors of the national economy 
were constantly better provided with teachers 
and well-qualified students so that they too, in 
their turn, were able to expand rapidly inorder 
better to satisfy the requirements of the Soviet 
economy for specialists. It is useful to see how 
these efforts have affected the level of qualifi- 
cation of middle-level and senior Soviet spe- 
cialists since 1950. 


C. TRENDS IN THE QUALIFICATIONS OF 
SPECIALISTS IN THE SOVIET ECONOMY 
SINCE 1950. GRADUAL REDUCTION OF 
THE PERCENTAGE OF 'PRAKTIKI' 


Unlike the situation noted during the preceding 
decade, the rate of specialist training had already 
become so high that the additional Specialist posi- 
tions could, to an ever larger extent, be held by 
graduates. A study of the Soviet Statistics 
ing the qualifications of specialists 
brings out the importance of this rev 
trend beginning with 1950. 


concern- 
in industry 
ersal in the 
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Table 5. Trend in the number of positions and the , 
qualifications of ' engineers and technicians 
in industry between 1950 and 1965 

TŘ 


Number of 
engineer 
and Number Number Percent- 
technician of of age of 
positions graduates 'praktiki' 'praktiki' 
1950 1277000 393 400 883 600 69.1 
1954 1530000 629000 901000 58.9 
Increase 253000 235 600 17400 6.8 
1954 1530000 629000 901000 58,0 
1960 2008000 1667500 340 500 17.0 
Increase or 478000 1038500  -560500 
decrease 
1960 2008000 1667500 340500 - 17.0 
1965 2860000 2524900 335 100 11.0 
Increase or 852000 857400 —5 400 
decrease 


a 


Source. Statistical yearbook of the economy of the USSR, 1965 


From 1950 to 1954, the new positions (338, 000) 
were filled by calling upon only a low proportion 
(6.8 per cent) of 'praktiki' or non-graduates. In 
other words, the number of 'praktiki' reached its 
maximum in 1954, and after that date, the rate of 
‘output' of graduates became so high that not only 
could new positions be completely filled by gradu- 
ates but, in addition, the ' praktiki' were gradually 
replaced by personnel with the training theoret- 
ically required;3 for this r 
' praktiki' 
(901,000 in 
1965) and t 
total numb 


now appears that the days of 
holding specialist positions in Soviet 
umbered; their complete elimination 
on the retirement age of those who 


obtain the theoretical qualifications 
corresponding to the positions they hold. 


l. The proportion betw 


higher education an 


sidered in particular On 
of the Soviet study, as well 


2. Requirements for graduates of ' pedagogical techni- 
cums' will increase again, especially because of the 
rapid development of kindergartens. 
The replacement of ' praktiki' 
in two ways: on the one hand 
simple when the individual! 
(retirement, death, etc.); o 
obtain the theoretical qual 
training ‘without interrupt 


by graduates takes place 
, replacement pure and 
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This rapid transformation of the level of quali- 
fication of specialists in Soviet industry is to a 
large extent the result of the new priority given 
to this area of training since the fifth plan, as 
was said earlier. This result is reflected in 
graph VII, 


2. Trend in numbers of the working population 


and percentage of specialists by branch of 
activity, from 1940 to 1963 


Table 42 of the Soviet authors' study shows simul- 
taneously the trend in the over-all number of 
Workers in the Soviet economy by branch of acti- 
vity and the trend in the percentage of graduate 
Specialists used in each branch for the years 1940, 
1960 and 1963. 

For the economy as a whole, 
these specialist and supervisory personnel ap 
as in table 6. 
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Table 6. T i of specialists employed 
rend in percentage Pp 1940 to 1963 


in the national economy from 
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% % % 
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D. FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE SYSTEM OF 
PRODUCING SPECIALISTS FOR THE 
SOVIET ECONOMY AND THE OVER-ALL 
TREND IN QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
WORKING POPULATION 


What has been said above emphasizes the consid- 
erable progress inthe qualifications of specialists 
achieved since 1950 bothin industry and the econ- 
omy as a whole. However, the replacement of 
'praktiki! by graduates has not been completed 
in allsectors and, in any event, the growth targets 
of the eighth plan (1966-70) and the long-term 
prospects of the Soviet economy laid down for 1980 
make it necessary to raise specialist training to 


an even higher level. 


1. Specialist training targets 
in the eighth plan 


Graphs V and VI show the targets of the eighth 
plan (1966-70) with respect to admissions to insti- 
tutions of higher education (940,000 admissions in 
1970, or about 20 per cent of the 17-18 age group) 
and to the technicums (1.6 million, or about 35 per 
cent of the corresponding age groups). l In the 
course of the eighth plan, 7 million graduate spe- 
cialists, 65 per cent more than during the previous 
five years, will become economically active. A 
number of these graduates will therefore replace 
the 'praktiki', and the growth in the rate of gradu- 
ates will accelerate for all branches in general 
SSR economy. 
E -ia trend will be strengthened during the 
ninth and tenth Soviet plans if one may judge by 
the forecasts for specialist education included in 


the 1980 CPSU programme. “ 


2. Prospects for 1980 of qualifications 


of the Soviet working population 


The data of the Soviet censuses of 1939 and 1959 
(table 7) show the extent of the progress achieved 
in the qualifications of the working masses, but 
also show the after-effects which still subsisted 
in 1959, particularly in the case of manual workers, 
of the low average schooling of youth before the 
first five-year plan. 

According to the data for 1939, almost all 
manual workers (labourers, workers, collective 
farmers) had not completed the seven-year school, 
i.e., most of them had at best completed the four- 


1. In 1966, 900,000 new students were admitted to higher 
education and 1.2 million to technicums. 
2. See p.176 of the Soviet authors! study. 
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Graph VII. Preparation of engineers and technicians, from 1949/50 to 1964/65 
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Table 7. Comparison of the qualifications of the 
Soviet working population by main vocational 
groups in 1939 and 1959 (in percentage of 
total number of each group) 


a a ee ae 


Vocational Less than seven Seven years of 
categories years of schooling(4) schooling or more(b) 

1939 1959 1939 1959 

% % % % 

Labourers 95.7 68.4 4.3 31.6 
Workers 91.8 61.4 82 38.6 
Collective farmers 98.2 77.4 1.8 22.6 
Office employees 48.1 10.7 51.9 89.3 
Managerial workers 50.2 11.6  49%8 88.4 


General average A e 43.3 
es ee 
a Persons who did not complete seven-year schooling 

» Persons having completed seven-year schooling or having 

Bone beyond (ten-year school, vocational schools, technicums, 

university) 


year elementary school. In 1959 the percentage 
of manual workers who had completed the seven- 
year school had increased considerably. 

This structure of the qualifications of the active 
Population in 1959 will be radically changed by 
1980 as a result of the measures adopted by the 
Soviet authorities to develop the educational sys- 
om Particularly since the end of the Second World 

ar. 

In 1980, the oldest workers will have attended 
at least the eight-year school! but the great major- 
ity of the working population, particularly in the 
soap age group, will have continued their educa- 
tion well beyond. wee : 

As has been said (see chapter 2), beginning in 
1970 all youth will attend the ten-year school or 
receive a general education of equivalent level. 
Toreover, according to the targets of the eighth 
Plan, in 1970, of a generation of Soviet youth, (a) 
L Tori millon (approximately 37 to 38 per cent 
tthe corresponding age groups) will be admitted 

O Vocational and technical schools: (b) 1.6 million 
*Pproximately 35 per cent of their age group) will 
© admitted to the technicums; (c) 0.94 million 
20 Per cent of the average of the 17 to 20 yerr 
*8e group) will be admitted to higher educationa 
“"Stitutions2 


This'means that almost four-fifths of these 
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Table 8. Trend in graduations of specialists from 
higher and secondary specialized education 
from 1950 to 1980 (in percentage of age 
groups) 


a 


Higher Secondary specialized 


Year education education 
% h 
1950 3 ' 5.2 
1963 8 13 to 14 
1970 12 to 13 19 to 20 
1980 (2) 19 to 20 28 to 30 


—__e:,,-————————— 


a. These percentages result from the prospects shown for higher 
education on page 176 of the Soviet authors’ study (one million 
to 1.1 million graduates in 1980), and assume that the proportion 
between middle-level and senior specialists remains as set for 


admissions in 1970 


groups of Soviet youth will have received, in addi- 
tion to general education, training either as skilled 
workers or middle-level and senior specialists 
(including, of course, training ' without interrupting 
production’). 

If we consider only the training of middle-level 
and senior specialists, the percentage of graduates 
as compared with each age group should be, from 
1950 to 1980, as indicated in table 8. 

It is all of these prospects taken together which 
allow the authors of the Soviet study to affirm that 
in 1980 one Soviet worker out of five (20 per cent) 
will be a graduate of an institution of higher or 
secondary specialized education while the rest of 
the working population will have received second- 
ary general education and extensive vocational 
training. 

However, this percentage of 20 will then consti- 
tute the average between the graduates of 1950 
(8.2 per cent) and those of 1980(45 to 50 per cent), 
i.e., if the rate of training middle-level and senior 
specialists reached in 1980 were simply to con- 
tinue at this level, towards the year 2000, the Soviet 
working population would include almost 40 per 
cent of graduate specialists, ° or twice as many as 


in 1980. 


1. Atpresent, young adults who have not completed eight- 
year schooling are required to do soin evening school. 

2. These percentages do not add up altogether since, in 
particular, some of the graduates of the technicums 
may go on to higher studies. 

3. Average between the graduations of 1970 and those of 
the year 2000. 


Conclusion 
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AN APPRAISAL OF THE SOVIET ie 
EXPERIENCE IN FORECASTING MANPOW E 
REQUIREMENTS 


The content of sections II and III of this chapter 
illustrates the outstanding progress accomplished 
in the USSR since the first five-year plan in train- 
ing manpower, and particularly in training middle- 
level and senior specialists: 518,500 specialists 
were trained in the years 1928-32 (first plan); 
more than 7 million will be trained between 1966 
and 1970 (eighth plan). 

As has been explained in the first section, plans 
for specialist training are normally based on esti- 
mates of manpower requirements. However, we 
have seen that during the first four plans the re- 
quirements for specialists were higher than the 
possibilities of output of educational institutions 
and that it was necessary to rely upon on-the-job 
training. ! 

However, with the end of the fifth plan (1950-55), 
at a time when the output of young specialists began 
to correspondmore orless to the increased over- 
all requirements, the conditions for the application 
of methods of forecasting were changed. Since that 
time,» many Soviet specialists have stressed the 
methodological difficulties inherent in this type of 
forecasting. As a matter of fact, near the end of 
the fifth plan, a relative surplus was noted insome 
disciplines and, conversely, a shortage in other 
Specialities, and as of 1954 the Soviet government 
found it necessary to adopt measures for the im- 
provement of forecasting techniques. 

To a certain extent, it can be said that the dis- 
crepancies found at that time can be explained by 
the previously mentioned 'inertia' of the educa- 
tional system and by the difficulty encountered at 
a time of rapidly changing requirements in certain 
specialities - upwards or downwards - in imme- 
diately expanding or reducing numbers of admis- 
sions to the corresponding secondary or higher 
schools. It is clear that even if it were possible 
to obtain accurate information on medium- and 
long-term requirements for specialists in the 
various categories, the complete satisfaction of 
these requirements - ie., the transposition of 
recruiting plans into training plans - would always 
involve in practice specific difficulties of an ad- 
ministrative, technical, pedagogical and financial 
nature which should not be underestimated. 


But, in fact, the major difficulty remains the 
Preparation of recruiting plans? 


; ns” - particularly the 
forecasting of additional medi 


requirements - 


multaneously by 


the Soviet planners, particularly in forecasting 


the specialist requirements of the industrial 
sector. . f 
The combination of both methods (estimate © 
short-term requirements by the so-called 'nomen- 
clature' method and of long-term requirements 
by the so-called ' saturation rate' method) con- 
stitutes, in theory, a logical solution to the pro- 
blem posed: ja 
1. The long-term (ten years or more) toreen i 
prepared by the saturation rate method ma : 
it possible to determine numbers af admiss er" 
for each year of the plan and to provide a 
corresponding additional facilities (premise 
teachers, appropriations, etc.). t 
2. The yearly inventory of the requirements he 
enterprises or departments constitutes is 
basic instrument for the placement of grade 
ating specialists; even more, the estimate © 
the requirements of enterprises for the entire 
period of the plan may itself contribute to ea 
mating admissions during the first or secon 
year of the plan (for short-term training) and 
allows a verification of the 'saturation rate 
method for the final year of the plan. 1 
As a rule, therefore, this methodology solves al 
the problems which arise (plans of admission t® 
the schools, plans of placement in the enterprises 
and is theoretically satisfactory for the mind. i 
fact, however, its application involves complicate 


From this point of view, one may perhaps be just ie? 
much impressed by what the leaders of the ores 
economy were able to achieve without formal educ 
tion as by the results which they obtained thanks 


education. 
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1. 


problems, for reasons which are due essentially 
to current conditions of the changing trends in 
methods and techniques of production. 


The 'nomenclature' method 


This so-called 'nomenclature' method is based, 
as has been said, on annual and five-yearly sur- 
veys carried out in enterprises, regions or indus- 
trial branches. 

The authors of the Soviet study, explaining the 

detailed use of this method, do not hide the fact 
that it is particularly difficult to estimate the 
requirements for specialists which result from 
an increase in the number of positions. 
_ Indeed, even if one assumes that factories or 
industrial regions have available in good time all 
the necessary information on the development of 
their production during the five-year period and 
on the size and nature of their investments, etc., 
they still need to evaluate the effects of changes 
in techniques and materials of production, aS well 
as of all other factors? on their requirements for 
Specialists. Each factory, region or branch of 
Industry must therefore study its own problems. 
The tendency is obviously for each sector to base 
itself on the staffing pattern of the foremost 
factories or organizations of the same category, 
when these factories or organizations already 
exist.’ 

It is, of course, a tremendous advantage for the 
Soviet manpower planners to have available to 
them regular and standardized information coming 
directly from the factories themselves (or from 
the bodies supervising them) tied to the production 
targets of the plan; but the systematic reference 


(when it is possible) to 'pilot factories' a 
i z fe) X- 
‘mportant it may be - clearly reveals the c aad 


' 
ity of defining ' standard staffing patterns ine “ne 
Sectors on a truly scientific basis. By t S sates 
nature of things, itis therefore necessary touti 


€ best possible approximations. 


The ‘saturation rate! method 


i in the 
Other hazards in forecasting are eager 
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omic activity. The difficulties already existing 

within the period of fulfilment of the plan are 

further amplified if the point of reference is 
shifted to even more remote economic pro- 
spects. 

The other major uncertainty concerns the long- 
term forecasting of the distribution of the work- 
ing population among the various branches of 
activity. 

To foresee the trend in 'staffing patterns' in a 

branch of activity is one thing, but to foresee the 

long-term development of the production of this 
branch of activity is quite another. 

Within the limits of the five-year plan, the fore- 
casting of production by branch obviously is gener- 
ally satisfactory and, for this reason, permits 
sound forecasting of the distribution of manpower 
according to the methods explained in Part Two, 
chapter 1, of the Soviet authors' study. But, when 
one goes beyond the limits of the five-year plan, 
what production forecasts can be taken as a basis? 

According to the terms used by the Soviet 
long-term manpower forecasts are also 
based on the development plans of he various 
branches of the national economy. (The pro- 
gramme adopted by the twenty-second congress 
of the CPSU in 1961 laid down 'economic expan- 
sion targets' for 1980.) ; 

Whatever the effort of methodological reflexion 
n to imagine the structure of the Soviet 
it is obvious that the '1980 
ther the accuracy nor the 
forecasting value of those included in short-term 
plans." Consequently, the uncertainties which any 
industrialized economy - in which techniques are 
changing constantly - must have with respect to 
its future production targets seriously affect the 
value of the forecasts of the distribution of man- 
power by branch of activity (at least for the pro- 
duction of material goods) and hence of the long- 
term requirements for middle-level and senior 
specialists in the various branches. 


authors, 


undertake 
economy at that date, 


targets' can have nei 


See p.141 of the Soviet authors' study. 

See p.141 and following of the Soviet authors’ study. 

See p.141 of the Soviet authors' study. 

Proportion of middle-level and senior specialists as 

compared with the total number of workers in the 

various branches of activity and by specialities. 

5. These forecasts have been prepared in the USSR for 

the year 1980, (See p.146 of the Soviet study.) 

6. See p.145 of the Soviet authors' study. i 

. For example, the target of 250 minion tons of steel 
annually by 1980 may have to be reconsidered because 
of the production of new materials which will result 
from the progress of the chemical industry. 


ee = 
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The difficulties encountered 
AHE Giiiiountles Succes. 


It will be noted, moreover, that the 'nomenclature' 
method and the 'saturation rate' method do not 
fully supplement each other. 

As has been pointed out,! the ' saturation rate! 
method does not claim to determine high- and 
medium-level specialists ten years in advance 
for each speciality, but only for groups of special- 
ities. This type of forecast suffices for a calcula- 
tion of the number of admissions and resources 
(human, material, financial) which will be required 
for each year of the five-year plan. 

It is still necessary to come to a decision, year 
by year, for the plan in current operation, as to 
the number of students to be admitted to each spe- 
ciality,? and if the requirements cannot be accu- 
rately forecast by specialities for the immediately 
Succeeding years by the ‘nomenclature' method 
in the first year (or the first years, in so far as 
admittances to training courses of shorter dura- 
tion are concerned) of a plan (for example in 1966 
up to 1970 in the eighth plan), it will be necessary 
to resort to other methods. The Soviet planners 
then adopt the procedure of dividing up into spe- 
cialities the numbers obtained by speciality groups 
based on the specialization structure of engineers 
and technicians 'in the most modern enterprises’. 

The Soviet authorities, of course, are wellaware 
of the difficulty of the problems to be solved, but 
they feel, nevertheless, that the results which they 
have obtained have established, generally speaking, 
a satisfactory basis on which to work out their pro- 
grammes for the training of specialists, 

If, at the conclusion of this chapter, we have 
laid special emphasis on methodological prob- 
lems, our intention was to convey to planners of 
other countries the fact that Soviet methodology 
does not claim to be a simple mechanism which 
can infallibly solve all the problems of adjusting 
Specialist training tothe fluctuating requirements 
ofa constantly changing economy but, on the con- 
trary, an extremely complex undertaking calling 
for the constant improvement of methods. One 
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may, moreover, foresee that in the field of FPES 
cialist education, as in that of skilled manpower 
training (see Part Two, chapter 3 of the Soviet 
authors' study and, particularly, the information 
on training with 'a broad range'), the solution 
will have to be sought increasingly in even ee 
flexible types of 'many-sided' training which wil 
reduce the economic and human consequences e 
the inevitable margin of error in medium- a 
long-term forecasts. In other words, not only we 
the training given have to be adapted to the egg 
tions, but the specialists trained will have to 

adaptable to various types of positions. — 

In the final analysis, in spite of the inevitab 
complexity and the difficulties of implementation 
of the methods adopted in the Soviet Union for the 
long-term forecasting of specialist requirements, 
these methods should not be underestimated nor 
should they be considered discouraging by goun” 
tries desiring to undertake an efficient planning 
system for the vocational and technical education 
and training, at all levels, of their youth. 

The enormous merit of the Soviet planning a 
tem, from the methodological and practical bem 
of view, is to have clearly envisaged, as far bee 
as 1928, the problem of providing skilled and highly 
qualified manpower for all sectors of economic an 
cultural activity and to have made unceasing pro- 
gressin the search for the most rational sanies 
A policy of that character requires a sustaine 
effort of administrative organization, both on the 
part of the services concerned with problems 2i 
human resources and on the part of the ministeria 
departments responsible for education. This or- 
ganizational effort can then find its full otteita 
ness only within the scope of those educationa 
fields which are essential for the preparation an 


implementation of a national plan of economic an 
social development. 


1. See p.146 of the Soviet authors! study. 


4 b; 
2. Subject to the possibilities which may be offered ; 
Some institutions of higher education of making 


final choice of Speciality only at the end of the secon 
year, 
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deals with 4 Part Two of the Soviet authors! study 

of Soviet ed e procedures and the financing scale 

sion Aa ina This final chapter of the mis- 

by the Sovi is devoted to observations suggested 
viet text and alsoto direct findings of the 
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ron ESSENTIAL SOURCE OF FINANCING 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


1, 
study shows 


Ap 50 of the Soviet authors! 
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Cent of lini state budget of the USSR: 93.3 per 
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e total in 1960 and 5.9 per cent in 1964; ' (b) 
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Economic and financial 
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missionmembers during their visits. This chapter 
also summarizes the information which they 
gathered concerning the studies and research con- 
ducted by Soviet specialists inthe field of the econ- 
omic aspects of education. 


EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION AND 
METHOD OF FINANCING 


ause of education, and other expen- 


advancing the c 
m the budgets of fac- 


ditures directly 
tories or farms. 
The resource 
derived from various sources: 
Sale of products from school gardens. In schools 

of the general type fhe income from this source 
u.4 On the other hand, the sales 


is relatively sma 
of products of the soil are especially high in 


centres of agricultural training:° 
Sale of articles made by the students in voca- 
tional and technical training schools, the income 


financed fro 


s of the schools themselves are 


1. The increased percentage is due to the development 
of various types of schools. The amount of the quota 
SS coat le perenne on the basis of the 
is paid into the budget 
fend ee get of the local 
Sharing in the costs of Pioneer camps 
Sharing in the costs of pre-school i t 
1 =se! instruction. 
The village school of Nukedi in the Kubinsky distri 
DE of Azerbaijan had an average annual in = 
cola pom pon sale of potatoes raised oe 
ho nds, and some schools i 
5 n area profited by larger sae ‘init 
4 pices evaluated by the USSR Ministry of Agri- 
= at 12 million roubles, a part of which was paid 
compensation to the students. 
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being divided between the students! and the school 
(for the improvement of teaching facilities); 

Receipts from performances organized by cer- 
tain specialized institutions (conservatories, ete.) 

It will also be noted that a large: part of the 
funds for university research laboratories comes 
from contracts concluded with industrial, agricul- 
tural and other enterprises. However, the expense 
of such laboratories is not, strictly speaking, an 
educational expenditure. 

Furthermore, besides their participation in 
educational activities already mentioned, the state 
enterprises and co-operatives directly finance 
other expenditures for purposes of education and 
training: (a) construction of schools for general 
instruction by the 'kolkhozy' (see table 54 of the 
Soviet authors! study);(b) financing of scholarships 
by the enterprises for their personnel; (c) crea- 
tion of educational centres more or less entirely 
supported by the enterprises, including adult edu- 
cation centres for completion of schooling up to 
grade 8 and technical and agricultural higher 
training centres called respectively ' workshops- 
VTUZ' and 'sovkhozes-VUZ'? ; (d) payment of 
salaries during the extra time off granted to stu- 
dents taking correspondence or evening courses 
in order to enable them to attend practical exer- 
cise sessions and undergo examinations; (e) ex- 
penses of training and advanced courses for work- 
ers in the enterprises.’ 

The sum of the expenditures made by the enter- 
prises and co-operatives would certainly increase 
in far from negligible proportions the total expen- 
ditures shown in table 50 and following tables, 
which do not include such expenditures. 


carried out by the republics, 


the regions, districts and towns or cities, 


B. CENTRALIZATION OF FINANCING AND 
QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE 
EQUALIZATION OF THE DEVELOPMENT 


OF EDUCATION IN THE VARIOUS USSR 
REPUBLICS 


As has just been said, the basic financing of ed. 
cational institutions - and this applies Particularly 
to the general schools - is Provided by the single 
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State budget. The budgets of the republics and of 
all regional and local sub-divisions - for education 
as for other public services - are integral parts 
of that single budget, which is voted each year by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR; in other words, 
the financing of education in the Soviet federal 
State is still highly centralized. We should like to 
shed light upon the advantages of that system as 
an equalizer of educational development inall the 
different regions of the Soviet Union. 

The budget of each republic is fed directly by 
a certain number of revenues which are assigned 
toit in full, but the amount of the funds of that type 
varies according to the republic and at all events 
they are not sufficient to cover the entire financing 
ofthe budgets of the republics as wellas the region- 
al and local budgets, The necessary additional 
receipts are provided bya percentage of the tax 
paid by the enterprises on their total output oF 
‘volume of business! _ a percentage which the 
Finance of the USSR authorizes to be 

held for assignment to the individual republics. 
___The product of this tax varies, however, accord- 
ing to the wealth, the degree of industrialization 
and the nature of the industries of each of the 
republics. The levy assessed for the benefit of the 
republics is therefore not at all uniform (it varies 
iy Eee year: an average of 30 per cent for 
fe and the Ukraine, but 80 per cent in 
anscaucasia), Some of the republics in Central 
Asia are even authorized to retain the entire 
as of the tax, without that being sufficient to 
sance their budgets. In such cases, the Union 


assigns them an additional subsidy drawn from its 
own receipts, 
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tion to the general average which still existed in 
1940 were greatly attenuated in 1963/64. 

From the qualitative point of view, we note that 
the costs per pupil in the general schooling sys- 
tem - which constitute fairly valid comparative 
criteria of the quality of the instruction - vary 
relatively little from one republic to another. This 
homogeneity of costs is explained, on the one hand, 
by the effort made to plan the school system and 
utilize it in a rational manner,! and on the other 
hand by the application of identical qualitative 
norms to all of the republics for the recruiting and 
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remuneration of the teaching staff, expenditures 
for school equipment, etc. 

In short, this relative uniformity of the quanti- 
tative and qualitative development of the general 
educational system throughout the vast territory 
of the USSR has only been possible - considering 
the variations which still exist in the level of devel- 
opment of the different republics - through the 
transfers of financial resources effected through 
the medium of the single State budget. 


1. See p.105-106 of the Soviet authors’ study. 


AMOUNT OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
AND CHOICE OF PRIORITIES 


A: BASIC ROLE OF UNIT COSTS IN 
FINANCIAL EVALUATIONS OF THE PLAN 
ND DETERMINATION OF ANNUAL 
UDGETS. RECENT TRENDS 
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ao ce E are eei by means 
wie ie analysis and the highest possible degree 
Er arte aprdization” of all factors entering into the 
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ae aa concerning specialized secondary 
_ vill be found on page 169 and following 


i uthors! study. 
eo yes sca wishes to draw the special 

pare of the educational administrators and 
e 7 specialists of all countries to the great 
iao eee methods of analysis, standardiza- 
yame A forecasting for the planning of operating 
pii s - a type of planning which has still too 
Sapen mien in an embryonic stage. 
= ble 9, drawn up on the basis of financial data 
weet in the Soviet authors! study, shows average 
costs per pupil or student (operating expenses) 
for each of the chief levels of instruction for the 
years 1960 and 1964. 

On the whole, it can be said that the average 
costs per pupil or student have remained substan- 
tially unchanged, except for the increase in the 


1. There are certain disparities in costs between rural 
schools and town or city schools, especially owing to 
variations in the average pupil/teacher ratio. 

2. Page 168 of the Soviet authors! study gives examples 
of norms applied as student/teacher ratios in the 
different types of universities and other institutions 


of higher education. 
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Table 9. Average costs per pupil by type of school (operating expenses, in new roubles) 


1960 tabs 

Racha’ Total Number of Cost per Total Number of Cost per 

Types of schoo expend- pupils(b) pupil(¢) expend- pupils(b) pupil(*) 

iture(®) iture(4) 
Day nurseries and kindergartens 1371 3115 440 2254 5496 410 
Children's homes and boarding schools 269 136 — 291 245 — 
for handicapped children 7 

General educational schools 3169 36 187 88 4603 46664 99 
Of which: Schools for adults or 

adolescents past compulsory school age 175 2770 63 297 4656 64 

5 ` 

Vocational training centres 502 1113 451 663 1607 413 

Secondary specialized schools 466 2060 (4) 296 635 3326 (4) 191 

Higher educational institutions 1000 2396 (4) 417 1267 3608 (4) 351 


SS E OAE a aaa aaa E d 
. In millions of roubles. Source: Table 50 of the Soviet authors' study 
. In thousands. Source: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1964 godu, p.667, 668, 676, Moscow, 1965 
. In roubles. These costs include all the sources of financing which enter into table 50 of the Soviet authors! 
. These costs represent an average between full-time instruction and part-time instruction; the average budget/ 
costs per type of instruction were estimated in 1959 approximately as follows (in roubles); iget/unit 
Secondary specialized education: day, 447; evening, 111; correspondence, 52 
Higher education: day, 1,058; evening, 290; correspondence, 81 


aogep 


study 


Table 10. Annual costs of operating expenses per 
pupil or student in schools and institutions 
visited by the mission (*) 


cost of secondary general education owing to the 
ais in teachers' salaries resulting from the 
ecision of 1964. The apparent variations for other 


levels i i 
Annual costs evels of instruction can each be explained by spe- 
Schools and institutions visited lin roubles) cial reasons: 


1. The costs of pre-sc 


—_— 


hool instruction are still 


extremely high in proportion to costs of pri- 
Kindergarten in Azerbaijan 360 mary and secondary schooling, ! The slight drop 


Boarding school in Azerbaijan 600 


Of which: Parents pay a part (?) 60 m ap cost between 1960 and 1964 is due to the 
e iā ac 
Secondary schools in Azerbaijan 100 kina that some of the new nursery schools OF 
Boarding school in Moscow 540 ph eng established during that panoi 
ich: open only nine h instead © 
a a maximum quota (Þ) 120 2 ai hours), win tails 
- The apparent decli 
; 4 - i ecline in average costs per stu- 
EE A = dent in the specialist training schools is *t 
evening courses) nae paniy explained by the increased percent- 
ge of part-tj 4 pres- 
Vocational and technical training 350 pondence Col raae aana a raning aodion and 
centre in Azerbaijan e etween 
: a 1964. (See table 45 of the Soviet authors! study:) 
Technical institute in Azerbaijan 450(°) Considering the 1 . e 
(C Zavod-VTUZ') budget costs ce arge differences in averag 
a etween th i inds of in- 
Special mathematics school, Novosibirsk 1500-2000 struction (see note 'q! Ii tokio TT 
å i z e ec 
Of which: increasing amo ’ i 
u ; ‘ on 
Maximum quota is paid by parents (>) 506 nt of part-time instructi 
VUZ for music (National Conservatory 6 000 1. These hi 
s gh costs are ; m- 
of music) b explained both by the small nu 
a of pupils per class (a maximum es eat _five) a 
National technicum (music teaching) 3000 © exceptional si of twenty 1l- 
a time staff of ze of the staff. For example, the fu 
isi R four-group kindergarten (100 pupils 
a. From notes taken by members of the mission visited by the mission B: T octi 
b. The quota to be paid by the parents is established on the basis one housekeeper, ei at Moscow included one direc a 
of their earnings: as a rule, when the family income exceeds 60 teacher, one ip ig teachers (women), one MUS à 
roubles per manm per Babson. Bir aie rate is applicable, watchman or ian; ress, one nurse, four maids and ae 
but it is in all cases much lower than the real cost janitor. Th su. 
Not including services, ete., supplied by the enterprise which from the fact that thi paces of teachers re ae 
gives aid to VUZ. Without this aid the cost would normally S kindergarten is open tW 


mount to 800-900 roubles 
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reduces the average cost - without there being 

a real decrease in costs - for each method of 

instruction. 

The costs shown in table 9 constitute, of course, 
general averages per major level of education. In 
fact, very large differences in costs are found 
Within the same category of institutions (e.g., uni- 
versities and secondary specialized schools) 
according to the purpose of the instruction - a fact 
Which is brought out in table 10. 

The table shows the per-pupil costs furnished 
to the mission on its visits to the schools (year 
1965). Considerable similarity with the average 
Costs is noted in so far as general education and 
vocational training are concerned. On the other 
hand, large variations appear in the case of cer- 
tain institutions (e.g., the mathematics schools of 
Novosibirsk and music schools), these exceptional 
costs being explained by a particularly high 
teacher/student ratio and by boarding school costs. 

For purely documentary purposes, table 11 
Shows the rates of remuneration for teachers 
furnished to the mission on its visits to schools 
= the RSFSR and the Azerbaijan SSR. Table 12 
“Ows the scholarship rates paid in the universi- 
oo and other institutions at the higher level and 

So in the secondary specialized schools. 


T 
able l1. Salaries of teaching staff of schools and 


institutions visited by the mission (”) 


Schoo}, Monthly salary 
ols ; 
S and institutions visited 


{in roubles) 
Sardi 
aang School in Moscow: 
erage for teachers 130'= 140 
echni 
Mnicum in Moscow: 
aa BE for teachers 120 - 200 
“SOciate directors 165 (b) 
irector 350(©) 
cati 
A eet training centre in Moscow: 5 
p age for teachers 110-189 
rof 
essor P r 
Congo, o"S of music at the National 400 
Ervatory 
Prop 3 
es ‘ 5 
ect Sor at the University of Novosibirsk 500 
“ture, oe 280 - 320 
Bro, at the University of Novosibirsk 280-3 
es ` 5 
Se Sor at the University of Azerbaijan 400 - 500 
re r 270 - 320 
i at the University of Azerbaijan 270-3 
s 
a ‘ Sy 70 - 280 
dea nt in the University of Azerbaijan l= 
gp faculty Professors' 
à, 
“Ry 
à, Thom Note 
is p CYS taken by > mission 
ee? tees N by members of the mis naii 
Y the ai may be increased by allowances for courses tigh 
m Stant director up to a maximum of 480 hours i 
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Table 12. Monthly rates of scholarship awards to 
students in higher and secondary specialized 
institutions (*) 

————— 


Monthly rate 


of awards 
(in roubles) 
Higher education 
Basic rate: 
Years 1 to 4 28 
Fourth year (if final) and fifth and sixth years 33 
Increase for certain types of studies 7 


(technical, agronomic, legal, physical education, 
foreign trade, interpreting, Far North, etc.) 


Basic rate in pedagogical institutes 35 
Students in teacher-training schools 40 
Students specializing in the teaching 
of retarded children 


Students sent by enterprises (>) 
(regular students' rate increased 15 per cent) 


Increase for excellent marks (€): 25 per cent 


Secondary specialized education 


General basic rate (all years) 20 


Students sent by enterprises (>) 
(regular students' rate increased 15 per cent) 


Increase for excellent marks (°): 25 per cent 

e a 

a. On the average, 72 per cent of the students receive state 
scholarships and 15 per cent receive them from enterprises, 
When there are too many candidates, a committee in each 
institution selects those who are to receive the awards. Allowing 
for the average percentage of scholarship students indicated 
above, the candidates whose parents have the larger incomes are 
refused, but the award of a scholarship does not appear to depend 
entirely on a fixed level of family income determined by all 
institutions = 3 

b. Scholarship paid by enterprises 

. Rating '5' in all or nearly all subjects 


B. ALLOCATION OF FUNDS EARMARKED 
FOR EDUCATION AND CHOICE OF 
PRIORITIES UNDER THE PLAN 


It is impossible, within the short duration ofa 
plan, to carry out or even to undertake all the 
actions which seem to be immediately useful for 
improving the level of culture, the well-being and 
the standard of living of a population. Like all 
other countries, the Soviet Union has felt that 
limitation. The very essence of the work of plan- 
ning is to make choices between the possible dif- 
ferent uses of national funds and to try to give the 
maximum rationality to these necessary choices. 
The major Soviet planning choices rest to a 
large extent on options previously laid down a 
the political authorities - and that is praa 
true in the field of education. However, the 
¿hoices cannot be seriously formulate 


q and later 
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put into concrete terms without an over-all vision 
of requirements and resources, and that over-all 
view cannot be obtained otherwise than from the 
deliberations of the higher planning authorities 
and especially as a result of the economic and 
financial 'balances' established by the ' horizon- 
tal' or 'synthesizing' departments of the USSR 
Gosplan. 

It was not the purpose of the IIEP mission to 
go deeply into the problem of the major choices 
in the Soviet plan; that is to say, on the one hand, 
the choice of the respective portions devoted to 
investment (the formation of fixed capital)! and 
consumption, and on the other hand the sharing of 
investments between the sectors of production and 
of collective services (education, health, housing, 
etc.). 

By the same token, the mission was not called 
upon to discuss in a definite way, with the aid of 
statistical data, the methods of distributing funds 
between the different forms of collective invest- 
ment. In this connexion, the work of the Soviet 
planners seemed to us to be facilitated by the 
establishment of 'norms' applicable to the differ- 
ent sectors. The respective degree of coverage 
of the requirements in comparison with these 
norms clarifies the definite decisions which must 
be taken in the final showdown between require- 
ments and available funds. 


1. Priority given to educational 
development in the Soviet plans 


At all echelons of the Soviet administrative hier- 
archy, including the Gosplan, the members of the 
mission were told that 'the needs of the cultural 
sector (education, research, culture, etc.) enjoy 
priority and have always been particularly well 
satisfied in comparison with other sectors’. 

Economists and financiers very often told us, 
'We make it a principle not to haggle over funds 
for education'. But just what does that priority 
amount to? 

In judging that priority, one can refer to the 
various criteria by means of which the magnitude 


of the effort made in favour of education may be 
measured. 


Quantitative importance of results already obtain- 
ed and of targets for the future. The extremely 
positive balance of the quantitative development 
of education in the USSR since the first five-year 
plan (1928-32 inclusive) and the ambitious nature 
of the general targets of the eighth plan (1966-70) 
or the '1980 targets'® clearly show that Soviet 
planners have always given a leading place to the 


problems involved in the formation of 'human 
capital’, 
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'Qualitative' conditions of the operation of the 
educational service. The 'quantitative' Uevelop- 
ment of schooling has been accompanied by a 
constant effort toimprove the ' qualitative norms! 
of the instruction, which are a determining factor 
in the costs (pupil/teacher ratio, training of the 
teaching staff, equipment of schools and institu- 
tions, social aid to pupils and students, etc.)- The 
members of the mission were able to note the 
efforts which have been made in all these fields 
during their direct contact with the schools and 
other educational institutions. 


The amount of educational expenditure in relation 
to the aggregates of national accounting: One of 
the criteria which, in the final analysis, enables 
the effort made by the Soviet planners on behalf 
of education to be most easily and most objective- 
ly appraised is provided by the total amount of 
educational expenditure in proportion to the aggre- 
gates of the national accounts. However, compar- 
isons in this field with other industrialized coun- 
tries meet with statistical and technical difficul- 
ties which are hard to overcome, as we shall see. 

Table 13 shows the trend from 1950 to 1964 of 
the proportion of the total expenditures for educa- 
tion (from the state budget and other sources) to 
the net material product of the USSR. 

However, the concept of 'net material product! 
(NMP) on which the Soviet estimates are based 
does not correspond to the national accounting 
system of the United Nations adopted by most of 
the western countries and no comparison of the 
percentages of Soviet educational expenditure in 
proportion to the 'net material product! can be 
made with the corresponding percentages of west- 
ern countries calculated in proportion to their 
‘national product', 

Nevertheless, in an effort to establish a basis 
of comparison, we can refer to the estimates of 
the Soviet gross national product (GNP) calculated 
(in millions of old roubles) for the years 1959 to 
1962, according to United Nations. standards by the 
American economist, A.S. Becker. On the basis 
of these estimates, the Soviet educational expen- 


ditures shown in table 13 would represent the 
percentages of the GNP as in table 14. 


1. The Soviet inves 


tment r i i i 
25 per cent), ateis particularly high (about 


See chapter 6 of the Soviet authors! 
3 of this report. 


2. 
study, and chapter 
F = Particular, the Soviet 'material product', unlike 
e national product or domestic Product concept, does 

not take into account economi d 


ence is approximately 20 to 


uations made on the basis of 
m. 


Table 13. Trend of the total expenditures for education 
in proportion to the net material product 
(NMP) of the Soviet Union from 1960 to 1964 
(in millions of old roubles) 


Sse 
Educational Percentage 


expenditures(>) of NMP 

Year NMP(®) Total(©) Capital(°) at oe 
iture iture 

% % 

1950 ? 53.2 — ? — 
1953 (4) 750 (€) 57.2 — 7.20 — 
1955 (d) 940 (1) 62.6 — 6.34 — 
1959 (°)1362 77.5 8.10 5.70 0.60 
1960 (°)1450 83.8 11.48 5.77 0.79 
1961 (©) 1529 91.6 12.70 5.97 0.83 
1962 (°) 1646 100.5 13.50 6.10 0.82 
1964 (©) 1815 117.2 14.58 6.45 0.81 


a 


a. Source. United Nations statistical yearbook 
b. Sources . 

From 1950 to 1959: evaluation of general expenditures made by 
H.J. Noah (Financing Soviet schools, Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, 1966) £ n 

In 1961 and 1962; statistical surveys of educational expenditure 
by Unesco s 

In 1960 and 1964: tables 50-52 of the Soviet authors' study, 
closely following the model of the Unesco survey 

> At current prices 
. At 1960 prices 
e. Equivalent to about 54,000 million at 1960 prices; the percentage 
of the NMP is based on this estimate i aá 
f. Equivalent to about 59,600 million at 1960 prices; the percentag 
of the NMP is based on this estimate 


Table 14. Educational expenditures in the USSR 
(in percentage of GNP) 
Percentage of GNP 


> ae ating Capital Total 
Year GNP(?) canes expenditure 
1959 1677 4.11 0.49 a 
1960 1794 4.07 063 4.70 
1961 1848 4.26 0o68 4.94 
1962 1994 4.37 0.68 5.0 


a. Estimate of the Soviet gross national product according to is . 
National accounting system of the United Nations by A.S. Lge 4 
Soviet national income and product, 1958-62, Santa Monica, Ran 
Corporation, 1966 


The above data show that the total educational 
expenditures! (from the state budget, amounts 
Paid by the families, and contributions from 
Various agencies) was more than 7 per cent of the 
NMP at the beginning of the 1950s, that this pro- 
Portion decreased until 1959 (4.70 per cent)” and 
men gradually increased to reach 6.45 per cent 
1964, If these percentages of educational expen- 

iture are considered in proportion to the GNP 
las evaluated by A.S. Becker), we find that they 
increase from 4.60 per cent in 1959 to 5.05 per 
cent in 1962, Considering the ratio between the 
Oviet NMP and its GNP to be more or less con- 
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stant (a difference of 20 to 23 per cent), the per- 
centage of the GNP devoted to education for 1953 
should be about 6 per cent and for 1964 about 
5.3 or 5.4 per cent. 

if we may compare these figures with those 
whichare known for other industrialized countries, 
the result is that at the beginning of the 1950s the 
expenditure for education in the USSR came near 
to being 6 per cent of the GN 
ee to the Unit 
while the United States was sti i 
3.44 per cent of its GNP in 1950 ie Sore ony 
most of the Western European countries less than 
3 per cent. 3 In other words, at the time of the fifth 
plan the USSR financial effort for education greatly 
exceeded and in some cases doubled the effort 
made by the western countries. 

Later, the effort of the western countries 
developed quite rapidly, 3 but in 1964 the level of 
the educational expenditure of the USSR was still 
very near to that of the United States and was still 
higher than that of the majority of the countries of 
Western Europe. 

We do not conceal all the hazards and uncer- 
tainties which affect the validity of such compar- 
isons. In particular, the evaluations for the USSR 
include a large amount of expenditure for scholar. 
ships and for food (23 per cent in 1960 and in 1964) 
which has no equivalent in any of the other coun- 
tries we have mentioned and is open to question, 
in part, as to whether it is really an educational 
expense. ° Inversely, we have said that the inven- 
tory of educational expenditure shown in the Soviet 
authors' study excluded certain expenses for 
education borne by the families and especially by 
enterprises, co-operatives, etc., which are rela- 
tively important but difficult to evaluate. 

With these reservations, it must be admitted, 
in short, that the scale of expenditure for education 
in the USSR is at present on a par with thatof the 
most advanced industrialized western countries, 
but that the USSR was far in advance of these 


P of that country 
ed Nations norms), 


1. Asstated in the notes totable 13, we have been obliged 
to use two different sources, successively, but the 
estimates by H.J. Noah and the following ones seem 
to us to be sufficiently homogeneous. 

2. This lower figure can be explained 
children born in the low birth-ra. 
1941 reaching school age. 


particularly by the 
te years Starting in 


du Marché commun, p.250, P 
national, 1965, 
4. Table 52 of the Soviet authors! 
5. This consists, 


aris, Institut pédagogique 


» clothing 
s which in 


+ This i j 
S is often the case in other countries. 


two 
oo 
a 


countries, in general, during the 1950s. It there- 
fore appears that, on the average, the USSR has 
given to the financing of education during the last 
fifteen years a higher priority than has been given 
by the western countries. 


2. Still limited priority in favour of 


education 


In spite of the high level of educational expenditure 
attained in the USSR by 1950 and maintained almost 
constant up to the present time, the Soviet planners 
have never claimed to have fully satisfied, even 
now, all educational needs, either from the point 
of scholastic targets in certain types of institu- 
tions or even from the viewpoint of the conditions 
of the teaching work, 

The mission was told at all times that the 
‘favourable treatment! accorded to education was 
of course that which came 'within the limits of 
the economic possibilities’. 

The Soviet authorities, like those of all other 
countries, are obliged either to limit their objec- 
tives temporarily, however desirable they may be, 
or, without reducing quantitative targets, to seek 
or to continue the least costly solutions in order 
to attain these targets. The IIEP mission was given 
the opportunity to observe cases of t 


hese actions, 
some of which are summarized her 


eunder. 
a. Limitation of desirable targets 


This has occurred particularly in the case of 
kindergartens and boarding schools. 
Over and above the instructi 
two types of institutions, they h 
tant social and economic role. For this reason, the 
Soviet authorities have made a very special effort 
on behalf of these institutions during the last few 
years, but the results are still far from meetin, 
the needs. E 


Asa matter of fact, those two types of schoolin 

are extremely expensive, both in investm b 
and in operational expense (see 14A! abo 
section) and, considering the requiremen: 
sectors, annual budget limitati 
any more to be done. However 
eighth five-year plan (1966-70 | 


to bring the supply closer to th 
two fields. ! 


onal role of these 
avea very impor- 


ent costs 
ve in this 


nclusiy 


b. Seeking or maintai 
solutions 


ning the least Expensive 
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invited the government to take all necessary mea- 
sures to eliminate the 'double-session' classes 
(two attendance groups) by 1965, 30 per cent of n 
children in the eight-year and ten-year cycles stil 
attended the afternoon session; in spite of the 
quite vigorous denunciation of the unquestionable 
pedagogical drawbacks of this system by the = 
isters of education, the double-session er 
schedules cannot be entirely eliminated, ee 
the 1966-70 plan provides measures to improv 

this situation. 


. wat in 
Choice between vocational and technical traini 


by school or by factory, The training provided a 
trade and technical schools to produce skille 
workers is, on the whole, more expensive than the 
training provided in the factories themselves: 
Thus, the development of such schools was e 
stricted for along period of time, during which = 
factories and other enterprises continued tobe we 
sentially responsible for the training of cman 
The trend of this problem is now developing ™ 
line with the arguments of those who, after study- 
ing the problem (see section TII hereunder), eae 
tain that the training given in schools pays best en 
the long run, A Sizeable increase has in fact oe 
noted in the enrolment figures of trade and tec’ 


92 
. ba 
nical schools for the last few years (see nae in- 
and 23 of the Soviet authors! study) and tha f the 
crease will con 


tinue during the remainder ° 
eighth five-year plan. 


i m in 
Choice between full-time instruction and eve? 
sc 


ciple 
i 
the Color corres ondence instruction. In princip 1 


_© numbers: to be admitted to higher education’ 
Institutions and technicums are determined y 
accordance with the requirements of theeconons 
and on that basis the economists of the —— 
agencies must respect those targets, which “ene 
Stitute one of the necessary conditions for 


z e- 
pursuit of the economic expansion. However, ee 
Cialist trainin ffe 


sag ay~ 
ent conditi om the standpoint of cost: by d 
time, evening, 


gee 
t Or correspondence courses 
A' above i 
ve in the Section). ions 
There are undoubtedly other consideratio 


_ ee 


gery 
nee at 


§ can be accomplished under di 
ons fr 


in kindergartens and 
reached 6,782,000 children 
d with 4,813,000 in 1963/64" nd 
nstruction in evening courses : 
S also explained by the deer i£ 
unity for workers to continue 
e 'specialists' (possibilities 
dy; ); (b) combine vocational activities with pse 
Y: (c) have boys and girls, by taking evening po an 
rete oni in the responsibilities of Baer e 
Gane c ife; however, with the generalization y is 
Sa year schooling System, the opposite tenden“) 

Served -~ at least in boys and girls of school 28° 
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which help to explain the rapid ee eau 
Part-time instruction since the Se : t 
after the war, but the concern for finding ies 
£conomical solution’ has also been afacior tote 
istribution among the three forms of eg ee cin 
°reover, the manpower planning agencie the 
“ls interested in these choices fee ities 
results of the manpower ' balances A large 
Out the necessity of keeping 'on producuon E sti- 
Partof the Students of the higher educationalin lso 
tutions and technicums. That same factor paasi Tete 
sentat the level of grades 9 and 10 in the one ee 
Secondary Schools (choice between the norma oe 
of instruction and the schools for young a aA 
and Workers), but we have already ee ct 
that this does not seem to have had a pe F à to 
Was not possible for the ITEP tier ftir 
attempt to Weigh the respective roles of the di De 
ent factors (financial, social and economic) in E 
fina] choice among the three possible forms = 
“Struction which follow the compulsory ie 
f Schooling or the complete secondary 
*chooling. 


Section III 


e 
ang tole of 


ional 
Seneral education and of vocati 
of th ®chnica 


ment 
i l training as factors of — 
rome dividual Productivity of the wor ogee = 
Crea a macro-sconomie point of view, © ea 
a w of the national income, was Log het 
i n 
war peany date by Soviet economists, i 


h anislav 

riru i t © first works of Professor St: p l 

ofeg Published in the 1920s. Since then 
s 


dey, ek Strumilin and other nigra done ar 
Cou Ped that line of study, which relates bp 
Meatia led the 'external efficiency 
A the so in other countries, og 
Sar aS not yet been written on this reach 
hee Methods of quantitative measuren iture 
i t Mic return = educational expendi sis 
àlso cular, discussion is still wide open, a 
Sty, ‘tela for earch. - i 
Usgp dies on the ar which scene ae 
fa ia S dividends have become ma f the 
cmp the SSE Tew venre m fhe direction o f 
Qu; e ing Which economists and educatorsiar 
Naty Ally leq to establish between the respec- 
“SUlts of the different forms or processes 
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At all events, the very strong trend which has 
led to the attempt, duri 


ng the past fifteen years, 
to providea constantly increasing part of special- 
ist training by part-time instruction appears today 


to have slowed down considerably, The apparent 
immediate financial savings are being Weighed 
against the real costs of Part-time types of instruc- 
tion and, for certain types of training, their peda- 
ical disadvantages (see section IIT hereunder). 
gogica li is clearly directed today towards a 
mae N ai of students among the three forms of 
son = based, to a greater extent than in the 
beeper ogical and social considerations, ! 
past, on N apes among the various possible forms 
This c — considering the different factors 
i a onstitutes one of the most original 
Sea te work of the Soviet planners and a 
Ho pst which should be carefully considere 
isan 


by other countries. 


= a 
E this connexion p.154 and following of the Sovie 
1. See in 

authors' study. 


RESEARCH 

INT OF STUDY AND 
nila rormted ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 
ON THE 


ion and training: Full-time education or 
of education ithout terminating production (by 
instruction oe or by correspondence)? Vocation- 
pipe a aerae the factory? Vocational 
al asa er eight years of schooling or after ten 
trainin ot 
years g i ek a length in the Soviet authors! 
rN eais close link which the Soviet planners 
pin hes between educational development and 
opta aa requirements tends in itself to maxi- 
Swi the efficiency of the national educat 
tem in proportion to economic 
as we pointed out in chapter 3, aside from the 
inevitable uncertainties which characterize long- 
term manpower forecasts and which justify in 
themselvesa deeper consideration and control of 
the experience acquired from appropr 
and research, Soviet planne 


ion sys- 
growth. However, 


iate study 


rs are obliged to face 
increasingly precise questions, including those 
concerning the content and the level of training 
which manpower should re, ive SO as lo be able 
to adapt themselves to changing methods of pro- 
duction and to the Mobility of employment which 
inevitably 


results. In this f 


eld also, the efforts 


undertaken must be further developed. (See Part 
One of the Soviet authors' study.) 

Lastly, if we consider the 'internal efficiency! 
or payability of the educational system, many 
points of major importance are still subject to dis- 
cussion and call for further research - optimum 
size of classes, comparative value of teaching 
methods, comparative value of school curricula, 
training level of teachers, etc. - the results of 
which condition educational costs and expendi- 
tures, and hence certain options in educational 
planning. 

For all these reasons, a large effort of thought, 
study and research has been developed in the last 
few years in the USSR concerning the numerous 
problems which are summarized today in the ex- 
pression 'economic aspects of education'. This 
effortis of concern to the institutions of a strictly 
pedagogical nature (Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, advanced pedagogical institutes, etc.), 
as well as to economists and planners (economics 
faculties of universities, research institutes, the 
Gosplan, ministries and state committees respon- 
sible for education, etc.). 


A. CONFERENCE OF SEPTEMBER 1964 
ON CO-ORDINATION OF ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 
THE SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 
RECOMMENDED 


developing and 
duced the Lenin 
to organize in 


problems of the economics. of 
raining and workers’ oyt u 
national educationg] já A Put, a 
in a volume apis.” play . 


three maj 
SMe 


Sbrazovaniya, Moscow, 
2 


3 in this report. 
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Theme 3. The economic output of national 
education 

Theme 4. Planning of national education 

Theme 5. The economics of education abroad. 

The conference has already inspired the formation 

of specialized research groups in higher educa- 

tional institutions of a number of the republics 


and renewed development of Soviet research inall 
these fields is to be expected. 


B. EXAMPLES OF STUDIES ON EDUCATIONAL 
OUTPUT IN ECONOMIC TERMS 


During its visit, the mission contacted a number 
of Soviet researchers who were working on the 
economic aspects of education, That was particu- 
larly the case on the occasion of the visit to the 
Educational Economics Laboratory of the Lenin 
Pedagogical Institute in Moscow.2 

i By way of example, a few of the research sub- 
jects which were mentioned to the mission, con- 


cerning the economic efficiency of education, are 
summarized hereunder: 


on the comparat 
sig ie evening, and correspondence 

rses. The study was conducted by samplings 
of students and Speciali 


n proportion to the number of 
“chhigher among part-time stu- 
day Students, 


ra dis À i 
ihed o Professional career of the sreg 


Tents tig ORY a thp LAINE e 
w MN i } Studies sooner and he pg” 
boa 


Eeabeer = agsyecialist® "cof 
o CATEEp = as specialist 60! 
į Ney algo occupy higher position ye 188 ier 


d 
the ite to Professor nn 
"8 kind should be carried © AT, 
n 


= niall 


Be 
L via, Zhamin, Aktualnye vop 
in e p 
* The mission also had a ein s0116 ng gelip e p 
with Professor Yagodkin of conce” the r3 ay A 
of the University of Moscow | sts Oke jo 
is group of research specia f 
Conomic efficiency of the tr 


inin. 1 
e ain tion? 
nexion with problems of 


occuPa ae an gn? ai 


to ince bP 
change, but we are unable v wh 


© previously oo aie a 
Contains an article by 


e 
; her t 
8lves some of the results of 


Mine mo 
Which 
Parati 


a accurately than heretofore the place 
SA oo training should have in the pre- 
different kinds of specialists. 


Th 


e im 
tivity ny eee of general training in the produc- 
Inl92ay Workers. This subject was approached 


have Ge E kofes Strumilin. Many other studies 
In Particula carried out in this field. 
Upon 3,000 “sae a methodological study bearing 
r aplan ; oscow workers was directed by 
Laborator, peed Of the Educational Economics 
Nquiry Ta of the Lenin Pedagogical Institute. The 
Ships betwe intended to determine the relation- 
"€ceive a the amount of general schooling 
frees Tk Shown stim aspects of the professional 
UW years of wed that an average worker having 
aving Pilcher with qualification rating 
hi as a „„ Scneral schooling of nine to ten 
Eher th Productivity level 25 to 30 per cent 


Or g; an ‘ 
ag Teei who went to school for only five 
Sint e first gary Oe per cent of the work- 


Category offer suggestions for more 
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efficient operation, contrasting witl 
cent of the second category. ae OS Se 

A study of the qualifications (years of general 
schooling) and the respective outputs of the work- 
ers of two different textile factories resulted in 
identical findings with respect to the ratio between 
the amount of general schooling and the productive 
output of the workers. The positive part played by 
a longer general ‘schooling has been analysed by 
other investigators on the basis of different crite- 
ria: reduction in the length of vocational training, 
more rapid promotion to the higher levels (ratings 
5 and 6) of the worker classification, etc. 

These consistent results justify, from the 
standpoint of profitable economic output alone, the 
implementation of the universal ten years of 
schooling system, which is scheduled to begin 


early in the 1970s. 
ar observations were made in a study by Profes- 


Ural State University) of workers ina 
ervuralsk,. 


1. Simil 
sor E. Pysina ( 
metallurgical factory at P 
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Annex II 


Programme of the IIEP mission 
to the USSR ; 


Saturday 18 


September 1965 


Arrival of mission in Moscow 


Sunday 19 Tour of Moscow 
onday 20 aal 
m Meeting with Mr A. Petrov, Vice-President of the Natio 
Commission of the USSR for Unesco 
Examination of the IIEP mission programme EN 
Afternoon Preliminary Meeting with the authors of the manuscrip 
Educational Planning in the USSR 
Tuesday 21 
Morning Visit to kindergarten No. 788 
Afternoon i 


Wednesday 22 


Morning Meeting of the mission to prepare the proposed programme 
in zerbaidjan SSR 
Visit to, secondary general sc 
Afternoon 


Thursday 23 


Morning Visit to boarding School No.58 
Afternoon Interview with Mr. N.V, Alexandrov, Deputy-Minister 
of the Ministry of Education of the RSFSR 
Evening Visit to Secondary 8eneral schoo] for young workers No. 12 
Friday 24 
Morning Visit to two Secondary SPecializeg s 
English and French ( 
Afternoon 


S divided into two groups) 
-training School No, 2 
Saturday 25 
Afternoon Visit to the Institute for Teacherg! Refresher Courses 
©parture for Baku 
Sunday 26 Boat trip to off-shore oil-drilling centre 
Monday 27 
orning Interview with Mr. M. Mekhti-Zade, Minister of Education 
in Azerbaidjan SSR 
— Ma to a national Secondary School b 
Supplements tte" 5 “Scussion with R.A Balayen, Vice-Chairman responsible 
Y visits Or methods anq Curricula (Becker Hammiche, Suchodolski) 
1Scussion With Ministry of Education representatives 
concerned with Planning and finance (Eason, Kaser, Madinier, 
Mathur, Matiba, Poignant, Skoroy) 


Tuesday 28 
Morning 


Afternoon 
Supplem entary visits 


Wednesday 29 
All day 


Thursday 30 
Morning 


Su 
p 
Plem entary visits 


Afternoon 
Evening 


Friday 1 
Morning 
Afternoon 
Saturday 2 
Morning 


Monday 4 
Morning 
Afternoon 


Evening 


Tuesday 5 
Morning 


Afternoon 


Wednesday 6 
Morning 
Afternoon 


Interview with Mrs. Husseynova, Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee of Higher and Secondary Specialized Education 
Visit to Kirov State University. Received by Rector Aliey 
(Mathur, Poignant, Skorov) 

Visit to Azerbaidjan Institute of Petroleum (Poignant, Skorov) 
Visit to school for children gifted in mathematics (Becker, 


Hammiche, Suchodolski) 
Visit to the Committee for Higher and Secondary Specialized 


Education (manpower planning) (Eason, Kaser, Madinier, 


Matiba) 
Visit to school No.13 built using experimental construction 


plans (Becker, Hammiche, Suchodolski, Hollister) 
Meeting with representatives of the Academy of Sciences 
who are concerned with gifted children (Becker, Suchodolski, 


Hollister) 
Visit to the department of budget at the Ministry of Finance 


(Kaser, Matiba, Mathur) 
Interview with Mr. M.L 
Gosplan (Eason, Madinier) 


Allakhverdov, Chairman, Azerbaidjan 


Trip to Kuba rural district 
Visit to eight-year country school 


Interview with Chairman of Azerbaidjan Gosplan (Eason, 
Kaser, Madinier, Mathur, Matiba) l ; 

Visit to the State Committee on Vocational and Technical , 
Education (Poignant, Becker, Hammiche, Skorov, Suchodolski, 


Hollister) 
Return to Moscow ‘ 
Meeting of the mission (settlement of the supplementary 
programme requested for Moscow) 


October 


he Pedagogical Institute for Teaching by Correspondence 


Visit tot í ' 
al-economic technicum 


Visit to a commerci 


Visit to the Lenin Pedagogical Institute 


r Institute 


isi Moscow Powe 
bgp 1 Economics Lab 


Visit to the Educationa 


Pedagogical Institute — 
Visit to the Moscow Pioneers Palace 


oratory at the Lenin 


Interview with Mr. Marcouchewitch, Vice-President of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, and 

. Monoszon i i 
Mr in, Minister of higher and secondary 


Interview with Mr. Elyut e 
specialized education, and Mr. Safinsky, Vice-Minister 
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